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Guest Editorial 


The decision of St Vladimir’s Seminary to organize a conference on 
the theme of Hellenism and Orthodoxy met with suspicion from 
the very beginning. Some asked why St Vladimir’s was examining a 
theme more appropriate to the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School 
of Theology. Some suspected the seminary of seeking to dismantle 
Hellenism as part of a broad campaign to de-ethnicize Orthodoxy. 
Others presumed the opposite: that the seminary was seeking to 
promote Hellenism, selling out to an ethnicized and specifically 
Greek agenda. 

Setting the record straight about this conference and its 
motivations provides us with the opportunity to establish 
something very basic about the role St Vladimir’s Seminary seeks 
to play in the Church and in the World. Because the reason we 
sought to explore the theme of Hellenism and Orthodoxy lies in its 
fundamental commitment to being a space for critical engagement 
with a diversity of voices, a place where issues of importance to the 
Church and to the Academy can be put forward for discernment. 
This vision has led the seminary to invite, to listen to, to publish, 
and to honor people from broadly diverse academic, ecclesiastical, 
and ideological backgrounds. We do not do this simply for the sake 
of diversity, but in order to explore, in a spirit of fearless openness 
and careful discernment, issues that are vital to the life and seIT 
understanding of the Holy Church. Over the years we have been 
blessed to host on our campus many of the most wise, learned, 
fascinating, and holy people anywhere. And the present conference 
on Hellenism adds to that track record. 

Why Hellenismi 

To any who might ask why Hellenism is such a burning topic, we must 
establish that Hellenism is undeniably one of the most significant 
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cultural impulses for the life of the Church since its earliest historical 
manifestations up until the present day. More than any single culture, 
it is possible to say that any and every Christian must somehow deal 
with Hellenism, or specifically with the Hellenistic impress on the 
formation of Christian doctrine and life. That engagement can be a 
rejection—one thinks of the Restoration Movement within American 
Protestantism, which saw everything that occurred between the New 
Testament and the early nineteenth century as a distortion of the pure 
message of Scripture. The engagement with Hellenism can likewise be 
a rebellion. A book that I use in my St Vladimirs Seminary course on 
Contextual Theologies is tellingly titled Must God Remain Greek ? 1 
Let s note the language of the question: must God remain Greek— 
because even this contextual theologian recognizes the indelible mark 
left by the Greek language and the classical mind. At some point, our 
engagement with God has to be Greek. 

That engagement can verge on an excessive reverence. Some of 
Fr Georges Florovsky s critics feel that he came close to idolizing 
Hellenism. Certainly the Christian world cannot but be struck 
by his conviction that “we must become more Greek in order to 
become truly Christian,” that the real touchstone for authentic 
Christian doctrine rests with the Greek fathers and no one else, 
with Hellenic categories and terminology before anything else. 

What is Hellenism? 

But a still more basic question lurks in the background of all 
these approaches to Hellenism, and that is the question, “What 
is Hellenism?” We tend to carry presuppositions about the term, 
whether consciously or not. According to a neutral definition, 
Hellenism simply refers to Greek culture, specifically ancient 
Greek, post-Alexander. But according to a more partisan definition 
Hellenism refers to the promotion or advancement of Greek culture 
in any era, like Zionism speaks to the promotion of the Jewish State, 
though most Hellenists will not appreciate that comparison. 

1 Robert E. Hood, Must God Remain Greek: Afro Cultures and God- Talk (Minneapo¬ 
lis: Augsburg Fortress, 1990). 
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More to the point, what does Hellenism mean to us, as 
Orthodox Christians, and as theologians? For some, Hellenism 
is primarily a national or perhaps linguistic category, wherein we 
can note the Hellenistic influence in Alexandria, Antioch, and our 
other lands, both yesterday and today. For others, it is primarily 
theological, where Hellenism effectively is a stand-in for classical 
Greek philosophy, perhaps most especially Platonism. So that the 
legacy of Hellenism is limited to a particularly influential strain of 
philosophy, or specifically ontology. 

The speakers at this conference, whose papers are published 
here, each focusing on a particular period or subculture, have given 
either an explicit or an implicit definition of Hellenism, and have 
collectively enriched our understanding of it. 

The journey of the conference 

We began with Scripture: the Bible that has come to us was formed, 
arguably, after the Babylonian captivity, during centuries which 
initially carried little or no Greek imprint, but soon were emblematic 
of a deeply Hellenized culture, the traces of which are very clearly 
evident in the concerns and the doctrines of the books emanating 
from the second and first centuries BC, not to mention the whole 
Septuagint project. Subsequently, the New Testament was not 
transmitted in Aramaic, even if this was the language spoken by 
Jesus, but in Greek. In St Paul we witness clear strands both of 
Semitic as well as Greek thought and categories—I say this in the 
awareness that these may be too easily stereotyped. 

The essays of Professors Clark and Parsenios draw attention to 
the role of Hellenistic education, of paideia , in the centuries just 
before Christ and the intertestamental period, and illustrate that St 
Paul himself was not 'neither Jew nor Greek,” but in fact both Jew 
and Greek in a way that served his deeply pastoral impulse and his 
missionary commitment. 

When we enter the Patristic era, most of us here are well aware of 
the tired debate about whether the development of theology and the 
Church was a Hellenization of Christianity or a Christianization 
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of Hellenism. Would we not want to begin by noting that it is 
necessarily both, and the debate finally concerns the configuration 
of the relationship between Christianity and Hellenism? What 
we are talking about is “Christ and culture” issues, contextuality, 
the necessary embodiment of theology, as well as the prophetic 
role of theology on any culture through which it is expressed. Paul 
Gavrilyuk’s essay draws heavily on the art and architecture of this 
period to make this point. 

Tertullian famously asked, “What has Athens to do with 
Jerusalem?” His Athens was the philosophical inquiry of the 
Academy, which often led directly to Christian heresy; his Jerusalem 
was the “purity” of the gospel itself. Yet wouldn’t we say that we 
have no idea what Jerusalem is without Athens—Athens specifically 
as the Greek language and philosophical paradigms through which 
we receive and engage the Gospel? They are inextricably bound up 
with each other in such a way that we could scarcely even discern a 
pure Jerusalem, or even a pure Athens. Jerusalem is transmitted to us 
almost exclusively through the language of Athens: no t just the Greek 
language, but also the Greek philosophical paradigms. But these 
paradigms themselves were completely transformed, sometimes in a 
way that defied recognition. By the time of Chalcedon, “hypostasis” 
in its theological usage conveyed a meaning (or perhaps a cluster of 
meanings) very different than, say, Aristotle’s. 

When it comes to modern reception of the patristic legacy, 
Brandon Gallaher’s contribution considerably refines and nuances 
Florovsky’s reputation as a virtual Greek chauvinist . 2 And Pantelis 
Kalaitzidis’s perceptive and honest portrayal of Hellenism in 
contemporary Greece taught us a great deal about the various 
currents in play today in Greece, both in public written forums and 
on the ground in the life and fabric of the Church. 

In Archbishop Dimitrios’s essay we hear from a pastoral and 
intellectual giant within the contemporary Church, literally a man 

2 Gallaghers presentation is being published not in this issue, but in a forthcoming 
issue of Modern Theology , under the title ‘“Waiting for the Barbarians’: Identity 
and Polemicism in the Neo-Patristic Synthesis of George Florovsky ” 
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of letters, who here returns us to the theme of paideia. While he 
avoids explicit mention of contemporary tensions concerning 
Hellenism, His Eminence at the same time defuses them and 
redirects them through an association of Hellenism with all things 
that are true and good. Contemporary issues are addressed head-on 
by Archimandrite Elpidophoros Lambriniadis. In his essay we have 
a clear and faithful articulation of the positions of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate. This too is an invaluable contribution in that it permits 
a frank and open dialogue. The high quality of the responses to 
Fr Elpidophoros s essay are in part a result of his own clarity and 
honesty of expression. 

Significance today 

The Hellenistic character of contemporary Orthodoxy in North 
America is a controversial matter. In some cases, it is the generalized 
controversy that is being lived out in every one of our respective 
ethnic traditions. Greeks, Russians, Serbs, Antiochians, all grapple 
with how much of the original culture and language to retain as we 
collectively endeavor to become the Church in America. But with 
Hellenism, once again, we see that the question is still sharper. This is 
in part because, as immigration patterns have it, the Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese is more numerous than the other Orthodox churches 
here in America. But also, consider the see of Constantinople: while 
the character and scope of its primacy is regarded quite differently 
within different local churches, nonetheless it is undeniably the 
primatial see. And despite its history and status as “ecumenical” or 
universal, most Orthodox Christians are liable to perceive it as very 
much a Greek body. 

What role, then, does Hellenism play in the life of Orthodoxy 
in America? It is doubtless a theological role, in that any Orthodox 
theologian has to be versed in the Greek fathers and the Greek- 
language councils. It is also a demographic role, owing to the 
preponderance of Greek Christians on this continent. It is a 
church-political role, owing to the role of Constantinople. But 
again, what is the configuration of all these roles, how do they 
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affect us today, and what is our vision for their lasting influence 
on American Orthodoxy, and of Orthodox mission? These critical 
questions are not solved by a conference or a collection of essays. 
But it is impossible to address them responsibly without the kind of 
reflection we have in the pages that follow. 

— Peter C. Bouteneff 
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Hellenism and Orthodoxy: 

A Linguistic and Spiritual Journey 
— Keynote Presentation — 

Archbishop Demetrios [Trakatellis] 

Reverend Fathers, Esteemed Deans and Professors, Scholars and 
Students, and Distinguished Friends and Guests, 

It is a particular joy to be here on the campus of St Vladimir s 
Seminary, a place where faith and scholarship bear fruit together for 
the Kingdom of God. And it is an honor to receive the invitation 
of Fr John Behr, Dean, and Fr Chad Hatfield, Chancellor, to deliver 
the keynote address on the occasion of this important symposium 
on the topic of “Hellenism and Orthodoxy” Already, I know, you 
have undertaken examination and discussion of this theme with 
regard to the fields of the Old and New Testaments, of Patristics, 
of Byzantine studies, and of contemporary theological and cultural 
realities. 


1 

At this stage of the symposium, then, it may perhaps seem a bit late 
to pose the question, “What is Hellenism?” And yet there would be 
no more Hellenic and Orthodox ways to ask the question and treat 
the topic than to go back again to first principles—to come home, as 
it were, to where we started. Having begun this intellectual journey 
through various scholarly investigations, let us, like the Homeric 
Odysseus, return to the point whence we began. 

What is Hellenism? In some of the promotional literature for this 
symposium, a three-part definition was offered, “Hellenism,” noun: 
1. ancient Greek culture or ideals. 2. the imitation or adoption of 
Greek language, thought, customs, and art. 3. the characteristics of 
Greek culture, especially after the time of Alexander the Great, i.e., 
the civilization of the Hellenistic period. These definitions capture 
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the sense of the word Hellenism as it is used in modern English. But 
they leave out the true and original sense of the word as it came to 
us from ancient Greek. And this true sense is to be found back in 
the Greek language itself. 

And so we return, scholars and friends, to the very original word 
for Hellenism which is the word'E^yjvKJjxo^. What is the original 
sense of this word? Werner Jaeger, in his classic text on Early 
Christianity and Greek Paideia , points us to the answer: EXXrjvicrfxoc; 
is a nominalization of the verb 'EXXr]vi£oo, which means “to speak 
Greek.” 1 In other words, Hellenism at its core is concerned with 
the Greek language: its vocabulary, its alphabet, its syntax, its 
semantic webs, its idiomatic forms of expression, its literature. 
Before Hellenism was a political idea or a philosophical program 
or a cultural matrix or an esthetic ideal, it was at its beginning a 
linguistic habit, just language. 

Then, what is Hellenism? It is the use of the Greek language and, 
by extension, the body and culture of people who do so. 

2 

With this understanding of Hellenism in mind, we can begin 
to appreciate the epistle reading for the Feast of the Nativity, 
from Saint Pauls Letter to the Galatians (4:4). There the Apostle 
says that “When the fullness of time came, God sent His Son.” 
Exegetes often point out, quite correctly, that this fullness of time 
for the Incarnation came in an era when there was a widespread 
lingua franca, a commonly understood language, for the entire 
Mediterranean and Near Eastern world. The proclamation of the 
Gospel and the expansion of the Church surely were facilitated by 
the fact that apostles and evangelists could bring the message of Jesus 
Christ to different peoples through a single language, the so-called 
Koivy] (Koine) Greek. This was an important point of encounter 
between Hellenism and Orthodoxy. 

But while the existence of a lingua franca may have been a 
necessary condition for the arrival of the divine fullness of time, 

1 (Cambridge: Belknap Press, 1961), 107 n6. 
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for the appearance of Christianity, it cannot have been a sufficient 
condition. Other languages held the status of lingua franca before 
the spread of Greek. The most notable was Aramaic, spread through 
the conquests of the Assyrian and Babylonian Empires and further 
entrenched by its adoption in the Persian Empire. Had Christ been 
born three or four hundred years earlier, not only would there have 
been a viable lingua franca for the Apostles to communicate in, but 
it would have been at that time the Jews’ native tongue. 

And yet such was not yet the fullness of time. That moment 
had to wait for the propagation of Greek language and literature 
throughout the ancient world. And why? Because there is a 
tremendous qualitative difference between ancient Greek and every 
other language that preceded it on the world scene. The difference 
lies in the fact that Greek was the first language to be written with 
a true alphabet. This invention of the Greek alphabet constituted 
a huge leap forward in the progress of mankind and became a sine 
qua non condition for the arrival of the fullness of the time of the 
Gospel. 

To appreciate this invention, we must review what it means for a 
writing system to be a true alphabet . Other cultures had developed 
scripts long before the people of Greece. We know that the 
Egyptians had hieroglyphics, the Mesopotamians had cuneiform, 
the Chinese had logograms, the Mycenaeans had their syllabary 
that we call Linear B, the Phoenicians had their consonantal script. 
But none of these was an alphabet . In a true alphabet, every sound 
of speech—consonant and vowel alike—is represented graphically, 
so that any person who masters a limited set of symbols, such as, 
for instance, the 24 letters of the Greek alphabet, can effectively 
reproduce any utterance that is written out. A true alphabet makes 
the act of reading possible for everyone. It represents, in a sense, 
the democratization of literacy. For the Phoenicians, aleph was 
a consonant, the glottal stop; for the Greeks, aleph became 
(alpha), a vowel pronounced “a” in any possible Greek word. With 
that change, the human way of communication was dramatically 
transformed! 
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Before the invention of the Greek alphabet, literacy was mostly 
the privilege of a special caste of scribes, usually associated with 
the priestly orders. This was so just because of the arcane nature 
of the ancient scripts. Only through extremely long study and 
apprenticeship could they be mastered. Reading and writing in 
cuneiform or in hieroglyphs required a facility with a very large and 
intimidating set of symbols, and even then a familiarity with the 
text was required for fluent reading. Even the consonantal scripts 
of the West Semitic languages require a high level of expertise in 
knowing which vowels to insert between the written consonants, 
as anyone who has attempted to read the Elephantine papyri can 
attest. (In ancient times, important epistles were always recited 
orally from memory by the messenger first, and then afterward the 
text of the letter was consulted for verification. 2 ) 

It is little wonder, then, that for long millennia the ability to read 
and write was viewed as something akin to a magical power and 
almost impossible. The mystical aura surrounding literacy began to 
fade with the invention of the Greek alphabet. In a mere twenty- 
four symbols, the letters of the Greek alphabet, every utterance can 
be encoded and decoded, recorded by hand and sounded out again 
by mouth. Literacy became something that anyone with an average 
intelligence and an elementary training could manage. 

One can hardly exaggerate the benefit of the Greek alphabet 
to the human race! In the cultures of ancient Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, scribes constituted an elite class with special 
privileges in society. Through the development of the Greek 
alphabet, though, scribal chores could be managed by anyone, and 
could be relegated even to slaves. Thus, we find at the end of St 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (16:22) the statement, “I Tertius, the 
writer of this letter, greet you in the Lord.” Tertius is a Roman name 
meaning “third.” It is a slaves name. And yet through the power 
of the alphabet, even a slave could write at the divinely inspired 
dictation of St Paul. 

2 Kevin Robb, Literacy and Paideia in Ancient Greece (Oxford Oxford University 
Press, 1994), 279 
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Then, what is Hellenism? It is the blessing of widespread literacy 
for all the people of the earth: It is Gods chosen vessel for the 
universal spread of knowledge and wisdom, through the invention 
of the true alphabet by the Greeks. 

3 

What we have said so far is this: the heart of Hellenism is the 
Greek language, and the genius of that language is its alphabet. To 
appreciate this phenomenon more, we must look closely at those 
letters themselves, asking why they were adopted by the Greeks in 
the first place. The answer to this question requires a certain detour. 

Our modern penchant for writing things down did not exist in 
the ancient world. Human memory was entrusted with far more 
information, in part because choices for writing materials were so 
few and so expensive. 

To write anything down at all came at a considerable cost; on 
the other hand, memory was inexpensive and free. Milman Parry 
and Albert Lord a century ago documented the power of trained 
memories to retain massive amounts of information with the aid of 
mnemonic devices. Before the spread of papermaking technology 
in the 13th century, the choice to commit something to writing 
was a financial investment which required a compelling reason— 
financial, political, or spiritual. If we look, therefore, at what a 
culture puts into writing, we learn something about the values of 
that culture. 

Among the Sumerians the earliest inscriptions relate to 
commerce: records of contracts and accounting of inventories. 
Among the Egyptians the earliest hieroglyphs are found on the 
walls of temples and tombs, the work of the priestly bureaucracy on 
behalf of the pharaohs and their aspirations for apotheosis. Among 
the Greeks, though, what do we find as the earliest inscriptions 
done, as we said, at a high cost? 

Herodotus relates the legend that a certain Cadmus, king of 
Phoenicians, gave the gift of writing to the Ionians, i.e., to the 
Greeks of Ionia, who in turn adapted his script to their own usage 
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by the alteration of certain signs . 3 He describes the inscriptions in 
those early Cadmeian letters, and curiously enough, both of his 
examples are poetic hexameters. Even after centuries of archaeology, 
it is still the case that the earliest Greek texts we have found are not 
commercial records, not epitaphs, not royal annals or decrees, not 
treaties or law codes. They are uniformly poetic in nature, most 
being in the epic hexameter that is familiar to us from the epic 
poetry of Homer . 4 Among these there are the Dipylon Oinochoe 
inscription and the Nestor Cup of Pithekoussai . 5 

Could it be that the Greek alphabet was invented precisely for 
the purpose of inscribing poetry, as several classical scholars have 
suggested? 

In the ancient world, writing required a financial investment 
just to acquire the basic materials. The ancient Greeks devised an 
alphabet so that they could begin to make that investment for their 
language. All the epigraphical and orthographical evidence points 
to the idea that they made this investment precisely for the purpose 
of capturing the artistry of well-crafted words, starting with poetry. 
Thus, a true alphabet was invented by the Greeks to record works of 
verbal art. It was invented to preserve beauty in theform of language. 

How deeply the love of beauty, especially, as we have seen, 
the beauty of language, resides in the Hellenic heart and mind! 
And of all the ways in which Hellenism prized beauty, none 
was taken up so devotedly by Orthodoxy as the commitment 
to excellence in verbal expression in linguistic perfection. The 
models for St Pauls epistles, for St Ignatius’ letters, for St Justins 
apologies, for Saint Basil’s treatises, for St Gregorys odes, for St 
John Chrysostoms homilies, for St John of Damascus’ hymns— 
these models all came from the body of literature produced within 
Hellenism, a literature which by its very form and content sought 
to celebrate verbal artistry, linguistic handsomeness. And the seeds 

3 Histories, Book V, 38-60. 

4 Kevin Robb, Literacy and Paideia in Ancient Greece (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1994), 44. 

5 Cf. Barry B. Powell, “Why Was the Greek Alphabet Invented? The Epigraphical 
Evidence,” in Classical Antiquity 8/2 (Oct 1989): 321-50. 
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of that great corpus of Christianized Hellenism were the letters of 
the Greek alphabet. 

Let us go a step further: What is Hellenism? It is a commitment 
to excellence and beauty; it is a sense of stewardship for the divine 
power of creativity in man starting with language. 


And so we come now to the cautionary note in this address. 
Among Christian theologians—and Orthodox theologians are no 
exception—there is a tendency to use the word “Hellenism” as a 
synonym for Greek philosophy. We equate the substance of Hellenism 
with the works of Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics and the Pythagoreans. 
When we speak of Hellenism, we begin to talk philosophy. 

But in doing so, we are guilty of reductionism. Historically 
speaking, for the Hellenes themselves the role of philosophy in 
Hellenic 7rcaSela ( paideia) in Hellenic Education, was questioned. It 
was, after all, a jury of Athenians that condemned Socrates to death 
for corrupting the youth through his philosophical theories. 

The Hellenism that shaped the Greco-Roman world was not 
so much a philosophical program. What the average citizen of 
the Roman Empire experienced of Greek Literature was not a 
dialogue of Plato or a philosophical argument by Pythagoras. 
To the extent that Hellenic culture was spread throughout the 
Mediterranean world, it was spread just as culture is spread 
even today, namely, through forms of story-telling. The beating heart 
of classical Hellenism is heard, not so much in the philosophers, 
but in the poets and playwrights, in Aeschylus and Sophocles 
and Euripides, in Hesiod and, above all, in Homer. At the core of 
Hellenic TtcuSeioL ( paideia ) of Greek Education was the Homeric 
tradition: the Iliad , the Odyssey , and related literature. It was these 
stories, impressed in young minds through many tellings that forged 
and tempered new generations of citizens for the Greek city-state. 
The epics were their encyclopedia for developing an enlightened 
life. In them they found positive and negative examples illustrating 
the duties of husbands to wives, of sons to fathers, of slaves to 
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masters, of hosts to guests, of soldiers to kings, and of combatants 
in battle. 

These epics, and the literature that grew out of them, captured 
the imagination of the Greco-Roman world. The tales of heroes and 
temptresses and fickle deities were entertaining in their own right. 
But beyond the brilliant plots, the exotic locales, the marvelous 
poetry, there is an idea, a common theme that runs through 
classical Greek literature like a golden thread. We hear this theme 
articulated most succinctly in the Antigone of Sophocles: “There are 
many wonderful things, but none more wonderful than the human 
being.” 6 In the Hellenic literature, the human being, presented 
linguistically in stories and legends, is a creature with potential for 
greatest dignity and honor. 

There was in ancient times a tremendous thirst for the spirit of 
the Greek poets, especially in a world turned upside-down by the 
conquests of Alexander, by the fall of the temple-based societies of 
the East and by the dissolution of the ancient caste systems of those 
cultures. Out of Greece came stories of people who maintained 
untarnished their human dignity and worth, despite chaotic 
circumstances. The message resonated profoundly throughout 
the Greco-Roman world. One’s humanity does not depend on 
the fitness of society. Penelope will remain faithful to her absent 
husband; Antigone will bury her brother; Oedipus manages to 
search out the truth, despite the personal cost to themselves, despite 
corruption and lawlessness around them. 

Here comes again the connection of Hellenism and Orthodoxy 
based on language and its amazing products. The Gospel is first of 
all a story: It is the story of human worth and dignity that inspires 
divine intervention, a story about God living among men as a 
man, a story of a noble and redemptive death, a story of human 
improvement and character, a story of reconciliations and of things 
set right in the end. The Gospel, after all, is a story of a vbfrxoc, 
{nostos), a return to an original state of goodness and beauty, of 


6 Antigone, 332. 
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justice and love. These were the tales of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
and, of course, the great epic poet Homer. 

What is Hellenism? It is the worlds most exceptional and 
engaging literature, popular in tone yet profound in meaning, a 
literature which through a superb language elevated to unheard of 
heights the human being and thus prepared the world to receive its 
Savior when the fullness of time had come. 

Unfortunately, we have lost most of the literature of classical 
Greek, and yet what remains gives such a strong sense of its 
tremendous value. Through the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
the Hellenic alphabet and the values expressed thereby overturned 
the mores of the Mediterranean world as a plowshare turns over the 
soil. Greek Literature seems to have become a divine preparation 
of the soil of human hearts and minds for the seed of the Gospel. 
To complete our linguistic and spiritual journey relating Hellenism 
to Orthodoxy, let us consider just briefly now, how the ethos 
exemplified by the Hellenic literature prepared the ancient world 
for a fruitful encounter of Hellenism with Orthodoxy. 

Let me present two points: First, in ancient times, there were two 
kinds of societies. There was the tribal way of life, where people lived 
with their clan, and everyone was related by blood or marriage; and 
ones religion, by and large, was a form of nature worship, in which 
the people lived in fear of gods and evil spirits under every rock 
and tree in the forest. Secondly, there was the life of the ancient 
city-state, where people were organized into a society of different 
classes: the merchants, the artisans, the priests, the rulers, and the 
servants and slaves. Here, fear of nature was replaced by fear of the 
king, who in every city was revered as a kind of god, one who had 
absolute power of life and death over his subjects. And so whether 
one lived in a tribe in the wilderness, or in an organized society in 
a city, the operative principle of ones world was fear—fear of gods 
who menaced mankind either through the natural elements or 
through tyrannical political systems. 

Not so, though, among the ancient Greeks. For them, fear was 
replaced by anopia (aporia) which means wonder, and 0at)gotapo^ 
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( thaumasmos ), which is a mixture of surprise and admiration. They 
worshipped their many gods, it is true. But when they looked up at 
the sky and watched the movements of the stars, they did not see 
supernatural forces at war. They saw mathematics at work: they saw 
geometry and physics. And seeing this, they did not cower in fear. 
They rose up in wonderment and in delightful surprise. And they 
explored, and experimented, and examined this wonderful world 
in which they found themselves. Aiot to Qaugoc^eiv, r) crania (Dia to 
thavmazein, e Sophia), says Plato: wisdom begins with wonder. 
Admiration is the cause of wisdom. 

To be sure, other ancient peoples, like the Egyptians and the 
Babylonians, had some knowledge of astronomy. But they used this 
power to suppress the masses with fear of the king’s divinity, acting 
as if the Pharaoh or Nebuchadnezzar were the ones controlling the 
balance of nature. For the Greeks it was different: their kings were 
not revered as gods. For the Greeks, science and astronomy—and 
the sense of wonder that inspired them—were tools for humanity’s 
progress, not weapons of mankind’s enslavement. 

And so in the ancient world, the Gospel of a God who is a heavenly 
Father, who is universal and is not tied to one king or dynasty, 
who loves us all as children, and in whose love there is no fear, for 
“perfect love casts out fear” (1 John 4:8)—this was a message that 
the world prepared by Hellenism was ready to hear. This was a God 
who was worthy of the title “Creator” for the wonderful world in 
which they found themselves—the koo^o; ( kosmos ), as the Greeks 
named it, meaning “a thing of beauty and design.” Philosophically 
they viewed the world, not as the battlefield of a coundess warring 
deities, but as the lovely sculpted artwork of a wise and beneficent 
Mind. And so when they encountered the teachings of Christ, they 
recognized in them the loving God that their philosophy and their 
literature was grasping after (cf. Acts 17:27). And so the first great 
Hellenic encounter with the Gospel was the replacement of fear 
with wonder and admiration. 

Second point: We have spoken already of the Greek love for 
beauty. But beauty does not stand alone. Hellenism insists that 
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beauty and goodness flow together from the one wellspring of truth. 
The ideal form of things is KaloKayaSia {kalokagathia), the unity 
of goodness and beauty in a single expression of what is right and 
proper and virtuous and healthful to the human spirit. It is in the 
Hellenic spirit that the Englishman John Ruskin, writing in the 
nineteenth century, says: “All art is either infection or education.” 
The ancient Greeks understood that care must be taken that we 
invest ourselves in beauty, in words and images that will educate 
and not infect. 

The cosmos was formed in beauty, and therefore in the affairs 
of men ycctkoKciya 01a ( kalokagathia ), goodness and beauty are 
a necessity, not a mere luxury, if humanity is to grow in truth 
and goodness. The beauty of the cosmos is in its proportion and 
symmetry, its balance and harmony, not in mere spectacle or display 
of sheer force. From their observation of beauty in the cosmos, 
the Greeks derived the notion of the Golden Ratio, the unique 
mathematical proportion of things that are in proper dimension. 
From this idea they also drew an ethical conclusion: that moderation 
in all things is the royal road to beauty, goodness, and truth. In the 
affairs of men, the principles of pjSsv ayav (meden agan) “nothing 
in excess,” and 7rav fxgrpov apiorov (pan metron ariston )“everything 
in moderation,” these principles of balance and restraint became the 
way to realize ycdXoKayaQioL ( kalokagathia ), goodness and beauty. 

This is a uniquely Hellenic contribution to the history of ideas. In 
the ancient Semitic mind, glory was kavod : the quality of that which 
is heavy, imposing, even oppressive. Art and architecture outside of 
Greece projected this idea of glory as heaviness, as disproportionate 
display. An Egyptian pyramid or a Sumerian ziggurat towered over 
and intimidated the common man. They were a display of raw force 
and the will to power. 

In the Hellenic mind, however, glory is So^a ( doxa): brightness, 
splendor, radiance, and at the same time, thought and reasoned 
reflection. The Hellenic method of persuasion was through the 
allure and rationality of harmony and proportion, whether in poetry 
or rhetoric or drama or music or sculpture or the visual arts. This 
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is the kind of art that instructs rather than infects, that ennobles 
human hearts rather than enslaves. 

The legacy of Hellenisms spread throughout the Mediterranean 
world was this ideal of beauty as a balance and proportion that is 
inseparable from goodness and truth. The twofold commitment 
KctkoKctyaQia {kalokagathia) and ftyjSsv ayav (;meden agan )— 
goodness and beauty and nothing in excess, was ultimately the 
connector to Orthodoxy, having in its center a Redeemer who 
conquered, not by might, but by the splendor of love and the radiance 
of virtue, by seemly words and fitting deeds. It is precisely this ethic 
of beauty, goodness, moderation and harmony that was taken by 
our Orthodox faith, which in turn inundated our iconography and 
architecture, our sacred music and hymnody, as well as our spiritual 
and ethical values with unparallel beauty. When Fyodor Dostoevsky 
said, “Beauty will save the world,” he expressed a conviction 
eloquently revealing the connection of Hellenism with Orthodoxy. 

Finally, our journey brings us to a Greek word that tells us what 
Hellenism is about and how it relates to Christianity. This is the 
word rauSact ( paideia ). naiSaa (paideia ) is not simply education 
or acquiring knowledge for the sake of knowledge. It is the ongoing 
application of that knowledge with the goal ofperfecting individuals 
in order to edify the community as a whole. naiSaa {paideia ) was 
the process by which one strove to make a complete offering of 
oneself for the greater good of all. 

The perfectibility of human nature based on 7raiSaa ( paideia) 
was a Hellenic concept that shook the very foundations of the 
ancient world. naiSela ( paideia ) became the plowshare that broke 
up the downtrodden soil of human hearts and made them ready for 
the seed of Gods Word. In the good news of Jesus Christ people 
discovered the true and perfect ratSaa ( paideia ) their heart s desire 
for the Way, the Truth, and the Life that leads to sanctification 
and purification, to perfection and to theosis. As, among the 
Church Fathers, Saint Gregory of Nyssa in his masterpiece, The 
Life of Moses? says, naideia {paideia) is the ark, woven out of the 


7 Book II, 7-9. 
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bulrushes of virtues, that rescues ones godly intentions from the 
tyrant who seeks to enslave us in the chains of irrational passion. In 
St Gregory s synthesis of Scriptures with Hellenic values, we see one 
of the highest expressions transforming Hellenic rauSaa {paideia ) 
through Orthodoxy into a spiritually and a culturally unsurpassed 
reality. 

What is Hellenism? It is the triumph of wonder and admiration 
over fear; it is the love of beauty and goodness as one entity; it 
is the appreciation of the potential of all humans to realize this 
KctkoKctycL Qia (■ kalokagathia ) within themselves through the process 
of TraiSsict {paideia). This in its most enhanced form, in its sublime 
synthesis is to be found in the treasure of Orthodoxy. St Paul writing 
to the Philippians saved for posterity in a beautiful language this 
idea: 

ToXoitov, aSsXcf>o[, baa early aXrjGfj, baa crspA, baa Shorn, ocrot 
ay vet, baa 7rpocr<j>iXyj, baa sficj>v|ga, ei Tig apery] xcd el rig ena ivov 
ravra\oyit,ea$e ... ravra rtpaaaere. 

Finally, brethren, whatever is true, whatever is honorable, 
whatever is just, whatever is pure, whatever is lovely, whatever 
is gracious, if there is any virtue, if there is anything worthy of 
praise, think about these things... do these things. (Phil 4:8-9) 

5 

This symposium has been convened to examine the relationship 
between Hellenism and Orthodoxy. To this end, in our address we 
have looked to the task of examining Hellenism according to its 
central and original sense. Hellenism is, before all else, the use of the 
Greek language, expressed through the wondrous invention of the 
Greek alphabet, for the purpose of telling the stories of the ancient 
Greeks—stories which propounded the worth of humankind and 
the glory in all Creation. It was Greek Letters, quite literally, that 
prepared the world for the true worship of God in the person of 
Jesus Christ, for the advent of Orthodoxy. 

If these definitions of Hellenism are correct, one thing follows 
for our life as Orthodox Christians in America in the Twenty-First 
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Century. We, as professors and teachers, as pastors and theologians, 
have a responsibility to maintain Hellenism in our communities. 
We must preserve the knowledge of the Greek language. We must 
understand and appreciate ancient Greek literature—not just 
philosophy, but also poetry and theatrical plays, legends and the art 
of storytelling. 

And we must express and exemplify the values of our Hellenic 
Orthodox heritage in our witness to an increasingly de-Hellenized 
society. No longer is the world seen as a ko<j po<; [cosmos), but as the 
product of chaos and chance. No longer is beauty contemplated 
as beauty but only as it enhances marketability to the masses. No 
longer is education understood as uaiSaa ( paideia ), as the formation 
of a complete human being; instead, schooling has devolved into 
mere occupational training and technical instruction. Increasingly, 
the soil of human hearts is filled with the weeds of cynicism, riddled 
with the stones of materialism, and hardened by crassness and 
exploitation. May God grant that the plowshare of Christianized 
Hellenism once more break up the spiritual soil and prepare souls 
for the true seed of the Gospel! 

To that end, here in America our Orthodox Church should be 
producing the best scholars of classical and Biblical Greek. The 
Orthodox Church should be raising the best classical scholars and 
translators. The Orthodox Church should be inspiring the most 
articulate writers and poets, as voices for truth and goodness and 
beauty in the best tradition of Hellenism, for the dignity of man 
and for the glory of God. This is the responsibility of this sacred 
seminary, and of every Orthodox institution of higher learning. 
And in this way do we return to our roots, and we become the 
living examples of the potential for continuous growing in wisdom, 
goodness and beauty. 

May God bless you and guide you on your spiritual and 
intellectual journey as you continue this symposium, and as you 
continue to offer handsome and stimulating works of theology and 
faith for the glory of God and for the salvation of His people. 
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Jewish Education in the Hellenistic Period 
and the Old Testament 

Timothy Clark 

Giving a talk on a subject as broadly labeled as “Hellenism and 
the Old Testament” requires making some choices from the outset 
about proper scope and focus. Is our concern with history proper: 
the chronicle of great power relationships leading to and resulting 
from Alexander s conquest of most of the known world, and the 
impact of this event on the heretofore marginal territory of Judah 
and its citizens (both resident in that territory and those who were 
dispersed) ? Or perhaps with the daily lives of regular Jews (however 
“regular” is defined for the period), and the impact of Hellenistic 
culture on their existence ? Or alternatively, are we primarily looking 
for Hellenistic influence on the texts of the Old Testament, seeking 
connections between the literary conventions of Greek culture 
and the later-composed works of the scriptural canon? Or are 
we interested in the most obvious and overt aspect of Hellenistic 
culture: the Greek language itself, with a particular eye on its effect 
on both the Greek translation of biblical works and on new Greek 
compositions vying for a place next to the classics of the emerging 
biblical corpus? 

This conference, of course, deals with the interaction and mutual 
influence between Greek culture and Orthodox Christianity over 
the course of the past two millennia. Therefore, while all of the 
above topics have their merits, the one that I believe best suits the 
tenor of this gathering is a consideration of Hellenistic methods of 
enculturation {paideia )—both of Greeks and of subject peoples— 
and the effects of these methods on the Jewish population of the 
ancient Mediterranean. I will be addressing two major aspects of 
this enculturation: (1) the assimilation of older Judahite literature 
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into a fixed Hebrew “canon,” that was then adopted in stages by 
elements of the Mediterraneans Jewish population, and (2) the 
educational role of the translation of that canon into Greek. 

Let me offer two quick notes before beginning. First, I will be 
using the term “canon” occasionally to refer to the ever-tightening 
definition of books that were considered an essential part of the 
educational curriculum for Jews in the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods. A wide variety of scholars—including David Carr, whose 
work on education and enculturation in the Hellenistic period has 
greatly shaped my own views and is integral to the following presen¬ 
tation—have discussed the insufficiencies of this term. 1 Among 
other arguments, they have noted that the term “canon” reflects 
later conceptualizations of a “list” of holy books, and that listing the 
books is anyway a late development in the creation of the scriptural 
corpus. However, despite the term s drawbacks, I have continued to 
use it here as a shorthand way of describing the outcome of specific 
decisions to include or exclude texts based on language and content, 
a process that inevitably created something approaching a “list” of 
texts that were accorded a status marking them as being apart from 
other texts. 

Secondly, a word about the term “Hellenism” itself. Hellenism 
in the context of the ancient Mediterranean refers to a very specific 
type of project: the effort to mark the territories of Alexander s 
empire with Greek literary and cultural norms. While these norms 
may have been based on the literary culture of the archaic and classi¬ 
cal Greek past, Hellenism encompassed a somewhat different set of 
educational values and goals than one would have found in what we 
now define as the classical era: the sixth and fifth century confed¬ 
eration of poleis , politically and culturally dominated in fact and 
memory by Athens and Sparta, that reached its apotheosis during 
the Peloponnesian conflict and its aftermath. While the Greece 
of the classical period was politically and militarily powerful, it 
remained essentially confined in terms of administration to main- 

1 David M. Carr, Writing on the Tablet ofthe Heart: Origins of Scripture and Literature 

(New York: Oxford University Press, 2005), 185-86. 
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land Greece and to the islands and littoral areas of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. While the extent of Greek influence and colonization along 
the Mediterranean rim was extensive, until Alexander it did not 
achieve significant penetration into the inland areas, and did not 
have to cope with the problems inherent in governing large swathes 
of territory which had very distinct cultural and linguistic tradi¬ 
tions. 2 The massive expansion of the Greek language and admin¬ 
istration into areas that were previously only marginally affected 
by the conventions of the Greek world had significant effects not 
only on the conquered areas but also on the home culture. Ancient 
Hellenism, in terms of its educational methods, cultural ideology, 
and its very language, is therefore a concept distinct from its classi¬ 
cal Greek antecedents, and should be treated as such. 

The differences in language between the Hellenistic Greek world 
and what came before lies at the heart of the Hellenistic educational 
curriculum. Simply put, in the same way that modern Greek speak¬ 
ers find the Greek of the New Testament difficult to comprehend 
without a certain degree of specialized training, even native Helle- 
nistic-era Greeks would have found more ancient forms of the Greek 
language confounding. 3 (We have actual evidence of these struggles 
in preserved school exercises in which students were required to 
create highly literal translations of Homer into contemporary 
Greek. 4 ) While considering themselves the heirs of the glories of 
classical Greek civilization, Hellenistic-era Greeks were also aware 
of the profound differences between themselves and their forebears, 
differences manifested most markedly in language. Therefore, a crit¬ 
ical part of the educational curriculum for any Greek who aspired 
to high social position (and for non-Greeks attracted either to the 
cultural ways or political power of the Hellenistic world) was the 

2 Teresa Morgan, Literate Education in the Hellenistic and Roman Worlds (Cambridge 
Classical Studies; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 22-23. 

3 Carr, Tablet, 181. 

4 Cameron Boyd-Taylor, “In a Mirror Dimly—Reading the Septuagint as a Document 
of its Times,” in Septuagint Research: Issues and Challenges in the Study of the Greek 
Jewish Scriptures (ed. Wolfgang Kraus and R. Glenn Wooden; SBLSCS 53, Atlanta: 
Society of Biblical Literature, 2006), 28. 
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mastery of certain defined portions of the classical heritage, a heri- 
tage that provided the patina of ancient authority for the Hellenis¬ 
tic ruling classes. 

In general in the Hellenistic age, in areas with a majority Greek 
population, some form of rudimentary literacy was becoming an 
increasingly important part of economic life; learning the basics of 
ones letters was important in order to take advantage of an increas¬ 
ing reliance on written legal and administrative records. 5 But this 
low-level form of literacy—though remarkable in the ancient world 
for its extent—was not what passed for “education”; it was simply 
an increasingly important requirement for getting along in the 
world. Instead, those who aspired to higher social standing pursued 
a curriculum of literacy reaching beyond simple recognition and 
decoding of alphabetic characters in administrative documents. 
Becoming a truly literate person in this era was accomplished 
in three basic stages: First, memorization of basic texts, often in 
florilegia extracts organized in topical categories; many students 
ended their training here. Second, select students would move on 
to “grammatical” instruction (grammata ), which focused on the 
acquisition of vocabulary (often archaic), and developing the abil¬ 
ity to compose and manipulate the written language. Finally, if a 
student completed the above two stages, training in rhetoric and 
advanced composition, modeled on classical precedents, would 
finish his education. 6 

Memorization was a critical feature of learning ancient 
texts. Primarily this was because ancient documents were not easily 
searchable, both because of the expense and deficiencies of “hard¬ 
ware” (parchment scrolls were both costly and difficult to manipu¬ 
late, while paper codices were not widely used), and in “software” 
(other than school texts, documents were transmitted without space 
markers or other diacritical aids). Therefore, memorization served 
as a way to have convenient access to texts and the practical and 
moral lessons that they contained. Oral recitation was a critical part 

5 Carr, Tablet , 187. 

6 Carr, Tablet , 179-85. 
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of this memorization process; saying a text aloud, multiple times, is 
a much easier way to memorize it than simply reading it silently to 
oneself. Furthermore, since written texts in general were an extreme 
rarity in the ancient world, oral performance was a necessary skill 
for disseminating information contained in texts, as “reading” a 
text generally meant proclaiming it in some fashion. Learning to 
read meant learning to recite, either from a full prepared text, from 
memory or, as was often the case, from a kind of textual crib, and 
often according to a musical schema. 7 Many of the forms of poetic 
and even prose composition in the ancient world were designed not 
simply for their beauty as language, but for their ability to spark 
the memory of one reciting the piece from memory. The famous 
“acrostic” psalms of the Bible were composed this way especially for 
this purpose; it is much easier to remember what line is supposed 
to come next when the lines are in alphabetic order. (For those who 
have either recited or stood through the 176 verses of the longest of 
the acrostic psalms—Psalm 119—the wisdom of such mnemonic 
aids is probably readily apparent.) Indeed, the entire Masoretic 
Hebrew text of the Bible is accompanied by a musical cantillation 
system, which is memorized along with the words of the text in 
preparation for oral recitation. 

The end result of literary training was supposed to be a mastery 
of oneself, both intellectually, emotionally, and physically. Corporal 
discipline, oftentimes harsh, was common to education, particularly 
in its early stages, and in later phases of education in the gymna¬ 
sium, physical training joined textual study in the curriculum. The 
ideal of this education was not simply to produce refined citizens. 
Instead, the notion of study was defined by ascesis, designed to 

7 I should note here that many of the alphabetic Semitic script systems, which often 
lack letters representing vowels, are, essentially, a kind of “crib” system. They are not 
full representations of words, but notes to allow the oral reproduction of words and 
grammatical systems that are already basically committed to memory. Akkadian, 
which operated as a lingua franca in the Near East for much of the second millenni¬ 
um BCE, and has a cuneiform writing system based on phonemes and logographs, is 
a partial exception to this rule; however, Akkadian orthography, even in its relatively 
simple Neo-Assyrian form, is so complicated that easy reading would still require 
prior familiarity with a text. 
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produce men (and the training was intended for men alone) who 
would, as a result of their training, be able to control both them¬ 
selves and others. 8 (It is no accident that this form of training, and its 
intended results, is similar to the ideals of nineteenth-century Brit¬ 
ish public school instruction, which was supposed to produce men 
equipped for rule in the Empire. The literary corpus that students of 
the Victorian era were expected to assimilate was broadly similar to 
that of the Hellenistic period, with the obvious exception that great 
works from the Latin tradition were included alongside Greek. The 
notion that virtue and moral instruction could be extracted from 
the stories of the ancient past did not die with the passing of ancient 
Hellenistic education.) 

This training system greatly favored those who were already fluent 
in Greek language, since non-Greeks would have essentially been 
memorizing (at least at first) ranges of nonsense syllables. 9 Because 
it was designed to fashion men prepared to assume leadership posi¬ 
tions in society, the Hellenistic training system effectively disen¬ 
franchised those who were not prepared to fully embrace Greek 
culture and language. The best way to ensure that ones children 
would be in a position to take advantage of the power structures of 
the Hellenistic world would be to inculcate in them an early ability 
in Greek language, which would ensure their ability to compete on 
a more equal footing with their peers. Therefore, “Hellenization” 
was not simply an individual choice; it was a generational concern. 

Of course, all of the focus on memorizing text presupposes fluency 
in the language that one is speaking, a fluency that is either innate or 
acquired through the memorization process. Fluency in language, 
in turn, inevitably imparts a certain fluency in, and adoption of, the 
culture of that language group. There is a pedagogical reason that 
foreign language textbooks, along with drilling their students to 
verbal conjugations and nominal declensions, also spend significant 
time introducing them to the cultures of Germany, or France, or 
the Hispanic countries, or whatever other group is being studied; 

8 Carr, Tablet , 190-91. 

9 Carr, Tablet , 189. 
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even today, it is presumed that language and culture are inextricably 
linked. The best method of passing culture along with language is 
immersion into the literary classics of a particular language tradi¬ 
tion. We tend to take as natural fact that the texts of a culture s 
literary heritage contain within themselves essential kernels of 
its peoples particular civilizational genius. Yet this assumption is 
supported not by the inherent value of the texts themselves, but by 
the explanatory commentaries that have been created to explain 
their contents. This is very obvious in the Hellenistic era, in which 
the increasingly problematic activities of the heroes and gods in 
Homeric texts, for example, were dealt with through exegetical 
explanations of the moral lessons that underlay the surface actions. 
These explanations of the classical texts, and the elucidation of the 
moral and ethical training which they provided, were a critical part 
of Hellenistic education and enculturation. (Similarly, Christian 
cultures throughout the ages have continued to produce exegetical 
and theological commentaries on biblical texts that not only seek 
to acquaint audiences with the “objective” literary features and 
cultural backgrounds of the original texts, but also to provide object 
lessons for contemporary behavior. Oftentimes, these twin goals are 
intertwined in the commentary text.) 

Yet the sine qua non for understanding such commentaries in 
the Hellenistic age was an immersive familiarity with their textual 
foundation, with the classical texts themselves. The unique cultural 
expressions of the texts were mediated through commentaries and 
other forms of secondary exegesis, but the actual value of the text 
was understood to be embedded in the original literature itself, 
often down to its grammatical particularities and even, in certain 
cases, the very letters themselves. Therefore, the first step toward 
cultural fluency was not “understanding” a text, but just knowing 
it, or at least its most important parts, as closely as possible, and 
being able to demonstrate this knowledge through recitation of the 
text in its original form. 

In order to become fully enculturated, Hellenistic students had 
to advance to “higher” forms of textual understanding, including 
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extensive vocabulary acquisition, heightened fluency in formal 
grammar, and initiation into textual commentaries. After mastering 
the text in these ways, one could go on to the final stage of study: 
producing literary works and rhetorical compositions of their 
own. 10 These were not “free” compositions, however; they were 
naturally based, to a significant degree, on the style and themes of 
the literary works that the student had by now spent years incorpo¬ 
rating. Being able to quickly summon memorized texts, understand 
and manipulate their meaning, and then use them in public leader¬ 
ship was the ideal outcome of Hellenistic education. This education 
presumed that the Greek literary classics were the touchstones of 
moral life; the true leader must therefore be well-versed in them on 
several different levels. 

The cultural assumption that lay at the heart of Hellenistic educa¬ 
tion—that Greek texts were the foundation of the properly formed 
human being—was, unsurprisingly, a problem for a few of the 
subject peoples of the Hellenistic regnum, particularly so in areas 
that had strong antecedent literary traditions of their own. In many 
ways, the Hellenistic world was highly assimilationist—ones ethnic 
background might matter less than the ability to successfully engage 
Greek culture and become familiar with its literary and interpretive 
tradition. 11 This is not to say that ethnic tensions did not exist— 
they obviously did, as the history of the Jewish population under 
Hellenistic and Roman rule attests quite amply. Nor did Hellenis¬ 
tic ruling classes view subject cultures as their equals: Hellenism as 
an assimilating force relied on the assumption of the superiority 
of Greek culture, even as that culture itself was inevitably changed 
through contact with such a vast array of other peoples. Yet the 
attractions of Hellenism were undoubtedly enormous, since adopt¬ 
ing Greek language and customs could substantially elevate ones 
position and remove much of the disadvantage of being a member 
of a conquered race. Spending ones time memorizing and reflecting 
on ancient texts in the pursuit of a valorized self-perfection was an 

10 Carr, Tablet, 183. 

11 Morgan, Literate Education , 23. 
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undeniable luxury, particularly in a society in which intense, daily 
manual labor was required from most people for basic survival. But 
the theory underlying Hellenistic education was that this lifestyle 
actually had some purpose—it fashioned one into a perfect man, 
able to exercise the leadership functions necessary and expected for 
one of high social rank. 12 

However, the fundamental requirement of Hellenistic education 
was that one become Greek, if not in blood then at least in custom. 
Colonial subjugation of whatever form tends to breed resistance, 
and the Hellenistic system was no exception. Yet this resistance was 
not immediate, nor was it the reaction of an archaic, fully-defined, 
and classically “Hebrew” educational and political system against 
the new Hellenistic interlopers. Instead, the collision of Hellenis¬ 
tic culture with the population of Judah both elevated the national 
consciousness of Jews while at the same time transforming it accord¬ 
ing to classical Hellenistic patterns. The systems of Hellenistic 
education and enculturation changed what Jews expected from 
texts, or at least altered the way in which that textual corpus was 
refined and presented. In very real ways, the imperial extension of 
Hellenistic culture was ultimately responsible for creating the form 
of Judaism that would eventually be identified as Pharisaic/Rabbinic 
Judaism (and, incidentally, for forming the textual conditions under 
which the New Testament could be promulgated). While Hellenism 
presented a severe cultural threat, it also provided a model of literary 
enculturation that could be embraced by subject people and adapted 
for their own ends. 

The political resistance to Hellenistic cultural claims was led, at 
least according to their own propaganda, by the precursors of the 
Hasmonean dynasty. According to texts that Hasmonean partisans 
have left for us, the opponents of the Hasmoneans embarked on an 
intensive effort to diminish and eliminate traditional Jewish litera¬ 
ture and customs, at least among the educated classes whose adop¬ 
tion or rejection of Hellenistic norms would have carried the most 
weight. The books of 1 and 2 Maccabees, our primary sources for 


12 Carr, Tablet , 190-93. 
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understanding the emergence of this new Judaism, in fact witness 
to the already pervasive influence of Hellenistic education in Judah. 
These texts are themselves written in Greek, indicating that it has 
already become the preferred language for transmitting informa¬ 
tion to a broad-based educated audience. Furthermore, not only 
is the language of the text Greek, but it adheres closely to literary 
Greek style, indicating that its authors have been well-trained in the 
advanced stages of Greek grammar and rhetoric. 

So if the Hasmoneans themselves and their followers were well 
educated in the Hellenistic style, what was their alternative to 
Greek systems? It seems to have been to present a Judaism that was 
grounded in knowledge of Hebrew texts, but constructed peda- 
gogically along Hellenistic lines. There are a number of factors 
that would have compelled the Hasmoneans to begin such an anti- 
Hellenistic movement. First, while 1 and 2 Maccabees present them 
as the saviors of Jewish civilization, the Hasmoneans in fact had 
significant legitimacy problems. First, they had assumed the duties 
of the high priesthood despite their lack of Zadokite family ties, 
making them effectively usurpers of the office. Secondly, the politi¬ 
cal system that the Hasmoneans created was by no means pure of 
Hellenistic influence. In fact, Maccabees presents a picture that is 
in many ways as much of an intra-Jewish conflict as an anti-Helle- 
nistic one. The Hasmoneans constantly allied themselves with vari¬ 
ous Greek factions in the region in order to further their military 
campaigns; rejection of “Hellenism” as a cultural construct clearly 
did not interfere with their pragmatic ends. Their effort to enmesh 
themselves in advantageous alliances went so far, in fact, that they 
created false Greek genealogies for themselves, linking themselves 
by blood to the Spartans (1 Macc 12:1-23). While the Macca- 
bean policy of active armed resistance to Greek rule may have been 
practical, it nevertheless forced political compromises that watered 
down the purity of their claims to be the leaders of the movement 
against Hellenism. 

The problem for the Hasmoneans, then, was not overthrowing 
the structures of Hellenistic education and enculturation. These had 
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already been ingrained in Judahite society during the century and 
a half of Greek rule, so dispensing with them would have required 
returning to systems of scribal education that were no longer in 
use. Since it was impossible to fundamentally change educational 
structures, opposition to Hellenistic rule took the form of changing 
its content. Since becoming Greek was fundamentally a process of 
absorbing and reflecting upon the canons of Greek literature, oppo¬ 
sition to Hellenism naturally took the form of creating a counter¬ 
literature. The best way to counter the self-professed superiority 
of Greek literature was to construct a native literature that would 
challenge the supremacy of the Greek curriculum. Fortunately, a 
trove of literary material already existed in Judah that was ready to 
be adapted to just this purpose. Virtually all of the current Penta¬ 
teuch existed already, along with large segments of historical and 
prophetic literature dealing with the monarchical period, as well as 
other works addressing the early post-exilic period. Not all of this 
material existed in its present form; continued modification of the 
Hebrew corpus would continue through the first century. Yet its 
presence enabled the rapid construction of an educational core that 
could displace the Greek materials that had by this point become 
effectively the only option for those who sought a comprehensive 
upper-class education. 13 

As significant as the content of these texts was the language in 
which they were written: Hebrew. Although Hebrew had largely 
ceased to be used as a daily language by the Hellenistic period, 
having been displaced by Aramaic, it was the language of Judahs 
literary heritage and was therefore still read and studied in Jewish 
scribal culture. Indeed, its very archaism made it in many ways 
the perfect “authentic” language for a textual project designed to 
displace the Hellenistic Greek curriculum. Just as Gaelic was rapidly 
becoming an archaic language in Ireland when it was revived by 

13 For a somewhat parallel episode of an attempt to effect an “aesthetic” replacement of 
one literary corpus with another, see Michael C. Legaspi’s treatment of the philhel¬ 
lenic movement in 18th-century Germany. The Death of Scripture and the Rise of 
Biblical Studies (Oxford Studies in Historical Theology; New York: Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 2010), 53-61. 
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Irish nationalists in the nineteenth century, and as Hebrew itself 
had ceased functioning as a regular spoken language when its resur¬ 
rection became part of the Zionist project, so the Hebrew of Judahs 
ancient heritage was a perfect rallying point for Jewish nationalists 
in the second century bce. Its very awkwardness proclaimed not 
only the antiquity of the texts written in it but the long heritage 
of the people who read them, allowing it to compete with ancient 
Hellenistic texts for stature and respect. 

While the Hasmoneans for the most part did not actually create 
the literature of the Old Testament, their project helped to deter¬ 
mine the confines of that corpus (at least for Jews) and the ways in 
which it would be studied and understood. The focus on archaic 
Hebrew as a good in itself, apart from the informational content of 
the texts themselves, became central to creating the Old Testament 
canon. But while Hebrew s archaic quality for the most part marked 
literature composed in it as a pre-Hellenistic product, literature that 
professed itself to be new viasprima facie disqualified as an appro¬ 
priate vessel of cultural resistance. This focus on archaism meant 
that books like Sirach, which was not only a popular text but was 
also originally composed in Hebrew and thus would seem to qualify 
for inclusion in the canon, were ignored because they did not pres¬ 
ent themselves as hailing from the pre-Hellenistic prophetic age. 14 

One of the ways in which we can guess at the hardening of the 
Hebrew canon in the mid-second century is the standardization of 
the terminology referring to them as, collectively, the Torah and the 
Prophets. The antiquity of the Torah was obvious—the book estab¬ 
lishes itself as the constitution of the Jewish people. 1 Macc 9:27 
declares that the age of the prophets had ceased, an idea that inher¬ 
ently excluded new prophetic works from future inclusion in the 
central educational curriculum. 15 By codifying the books in this way, 
the authors who speak of them indicate that the documents that 

14 Carr notes that Sirach s grandson is obviously opposed to such an exclusion, but that 

the opposition of him and others like him to these restrictions failed to gam traction. 

Tablet, 265. 

15 Carr, Tablet , 264. 
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comprise them have crystallized into a definable corpus (even if this 
corpus did not achieve more or less complete stability for another 
century or two). This kind of definition, combined with an increas¬ 
ingly tendency to directly cite specific books in writings discussing 
their content, points to a formalization of the canons literature. And 
the delimitation of this canon as consisting of Hebrew books meant 
that, increasingly, becoming a Jew involved immersion in not only 
the content but more specifically the language of the canon. Assimi¬ 
lation to Hellenistic culture was consciously opposed by present¬ 
ing a viable Hebrew alternative; a person could literally “fashion” 
himself as a Jew by absorbing these pieces of his Hebrew heritage 
into himself through memorization and reflection. Concomitantly, 
those who were not ethnic Jews now also had the option, through 
such literary training, to join themselves to the Jewish community, 
and the Hasmoneans took advantage of this fact to invite, and 
sometimes compel, non-Jewish populations within the expanding 
empire to assimilate to Judaism. 

Once the corpus was standardized as the fundamental grist of 
enculturation, the educational techniques common to higher-level 
Hellenistic education—a focus on grammar, vocabulary, rhetoric 
and logic as a means of expanding the utility of already memo¬ 
rized texts—began to flourish in Jewish education. Hebrew texts 
had been in use for centuries as enculturation devices for the upper 
classes, in particular the priestly circles whose duty it was to be inti¬ 
mately familiar with these texts. And while initially the Hasmo- 
nean project was probably focused on the temple—which was an 
ideal place to collect and then standardize the various books that 
became the heart of the new anti-Greek Jewish education system— 
it is obvious that by the turn of the era the system of Hellenized 
Hebrew education, relying on a fixed corpus of standard works (and 
in fact, the Hebrew corpus of “approved” works was even far more 
tightly delineated than the Greek corpora used in Hellenistic educa¬ 
tion)—that the Hasmoneans apparently pioneered had spread far 
beyond the temple precincts. 16 The temple editions of the Hebrew 


16 Carr, Tablet, 268-69. 
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corpus remained the touchstone of the enculturation system; while 
the evidence is sketchy, synagogues and other places of study in the 
first century seem to have used these editions as the basis for their 
own Hebrew texts. 17 But the study of these texts in multiple loca¬ 
tions ultimately led to a proliferation of opinions and commentary 
that, while often divergent in conclusion, cemented the status of the 
central Hebrew biblical corpus (at least the Torah and the Proph¬ 
ets) as the indispensable foundation of Judaism. 

However, while Jewish literature was founded on the narrative 
texts of the Hebrew canon, its emerging interpretive tradition of 
the Mishna and the Talmuds came to occupy an increasing part of 
the educational curriculum. These texts, however, were primarily 
oral in origin, and although they were eventually written as a means 
of enhancing their preservation, they maintained the status of “oral” 
Torah, and became subject to the same strictures of memorization 
that had earlier been required for the Hebrew scriptures themselves. 
The creation of these texts, and then the creation of the commen¬ 
tary tradition on them, was dramatically similar to the received 
Hellenistic form of textual enculturation, which proceeded from 
the acquisition of basic literary texts onward through the exegeti- 
cal explication of their grammar and content. 18 And this similarity 
obtained not only on the level of the sequence of learning, but also 
in the methods used to exegete the texts: the exegesis performed 
in rabbinic tradition is often extremely similar to logical forms and 
methods found in commentaries on Greek texts. The truly educated 
Jew had to be conversant in the range of the commentary tradition, 
and be able to rhetorically expound on it; familiarity and even 
memorization of the Hebrew scriptures were at best a first step in 
this process. The rigors of undertaking such extensive study meant 
that only the elite members of Jewish populations—like the elite of 
the Hellenistic world—had the resources to devote themselves to 
an economically unproductive activity. As Hellenists had used liter¬ 
ary enculturation to produce true Greeks, so Jews of the late Second 

17 Carr, Tablet, 274-79. 

18 Carr, Tablet, 277. 
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Temple period and beyond grasped the potential of the Hellenis¬ 
tic system not only to maintain the traditions of Judaism, but to 
produce the social leadership for their own communities. 

Translational Practice and Purpose: The Septuagint in the 
Hellenistic Period 

The central constraining feature of the Hellenized form of Judaism 
was Hebrew, which dictated not only the cultural tradition in 
which its adherents would immerse themselves, but also the type 
of texts that were allowed to be used as the literary exemplars of 
this tradition. The Septuagint, of course, as a Greek translation 
of Hebrew Scripture, was not similarly constrained by a focus on 
Hebrew. Furthermore, since the Septuagint was not part of the 
restricted Hasmonean enculturation tradition, more types of texts 
were acceptable for inclusion in this far more fluid collection. 
The books of 1 and 2 Maccabees themselves, which represented 
the ideology underlying anti-Hellenistic Jewish education, were 
excluded from the Hebrew canon because of their Greek language, 
their late date of composition, and their setting in a self-professed 
“post-prophetic” era. However, they were valued texts in the late 
Second Temple period, and the emergence of a Greek translation 
of the Hebrew scriptures offered an excellent opportunity to 
promulgate these books alongside other recognized sacred writings. 
Similarly, Sirach, which was written in Hebrew near the beginning 
of the second century but later translated and transmitted in 
Greek, was omitted from the Hebrew corpus for reasons other than 
its popularity, but was able easily to find a home in the budding 
Greek collection of Jewish texts. Furthermore, the flexibility of 
the Septuagint s “canonical” requirements enabled even much later 
writings, such as the Wisdom of Solomon, to find a place as sacred 
texts. Because of this inherent malleability, it is not surprising that 
the Septuagint corpus of the Old Testament is significantly larger 
than the Hebrew version. Its larger size is not motivated primarily 
by theological considerations, but by the very different educational 
purposes that it served in the ancient Mediterranean. 
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Before getting too deeply into issues about why the Septuagint 
was created, and what its ultimate place within Hellenistic Judaism 
might have been, a few comments on the text itself are in order. 
First, the term “Septuagint” really applies in the strictest sense 
only to the books of the Pentateuch, which were the first items to 
be translated (and, we presume, the first elements of the Hebrew 
corpus to assume the form of scriptural texts). The translation of 
non-Pentateuchal books took place in a much more piecemeal fash¬ 
ion, as need arose. The idea that there should be a “Greek Bible” 
is a rather anachronistic concept, drawn from a time when cross- 
referencing between the Septuagint and the Hebrew text had virtu¬ 
ally ceased. That there eventually came to be a “Greek Bible” that 
is distinct from the Hebrew, and which became even more distinct 
as an increasing number of Greek speakers adopted Christianity, is 
indisputable, but the idea that there should be a Greek text which 
would essentially displace the Hebrew version was never an inten¬ 
tion of the early translators or those who used the text. 

Second, the books of the Septuagint were not only prepared by a 
great number of different translators, but they were also consistently 
revised by subsequent translators from the original versions, usually 
known simply as the Old Greek, and often replaced by subsequent 
translations. Therefore, seeing the Septuagint as a monolithic entity 
on the order of the King James Bible, or any variety of more modern 
English translations, which evinces in its language consistent trans¬ 
lational principles, is quite mistaken. Instead, the Septuagint as 
we have it now represents a hodge-podge of translational efforts, 
many of which bear little relationship to each other, and which were 
compiled over a number of centuries. 

There were multiple reasons that new translations may have been 
attempted. On the one hand, there was a general trend among Jewish 
translators toward greater formal equivalence between the Hebrew 
texts being translated and their Greek interpretations. While this 
trend may have been motivated by a variety of factors, the particu¬ 
lar ways in which the Septuagint was used in Jewish communities 
had much to do with it. From its inception, the Septuagint was not 
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intended as an independent Bible, meant to be read apart from the 
Hebrew text. Instead, in communities where knowledge of Hebrew 
was perhaps less than perfect, the Septuagint functioned as a conve¬ 
nient crib for reading the Hebrew text . 19 Therefore, close fidelity 
to the Hebrew was essential for the Septuagint to fulfill this peda¬ 
gogical role. The quality of the Greek prose mattered far less, if at 
all. As a general principle, while there is a great deal of difference 
between the translation theories put into practice by the various 
translators of the Septuagint books, all of them tend toward a rather 
unlovely, wooden translation of the Hebrew. Features particular to 
Hebrew grammar and syntax, but not to Greek, are easily notice¬ 
able throughout the text; indeed, in some cases the Greek is barely 
comprehensible without reference to the Hebrew parent text, or at 
least some knowledge of the underlying Hebrew grammar. 

If the Septuagint was originally used primarily as a study guide to 
help one understand the Hebrew text, any departure of Septuagint 
manuscripts from the Hebrew text would have been quite notice¬ 
able, far more so than would have been the case for communities 
that came to rely only on the Greek as their source of scriptural 
knowledge. This created a certain problem, because the Hebrew 
writings constituting the underlying text of the Septuagint had not 
yet achieved their final form. In part this owed to the way in which 
the Hebrew documents of the Bible had been created prior to and 
during their codification under the Hasmoneans. Large scale edit¬ 
ing and combination of extant Hebrew texts into a form approxi¬ 
mating our present Bible probably began during the Babylonian 
exile. While this project generally did not require the production 
of significant new works in Hebrew, it did mean that already extant 
texts needed to be selected and in some cases fused together. But 
the scribes of the exile probably had access to only a limited selec¬ 
tion of texts, since many would have been lost during the Babylo- 

19 Benjamin G. Wright III, “Translation as Scripture: The Septuagint in Ansteas and 
Philo,” in Septuagint Research , 56-57; Wright and Pietersma, “To the Reader of 
NETS,” in A New English Translation of the Septuagint, and Other Greek Translations 
Traditionally Included Under That Title (New York: Oxford University Press, 2007), 


xiv-xv. 
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nian destruction of the city, or abandoned during the flight from 
the invading army. Furthermore, even if they did possess some texts, 
because they lacked the ready resources and easy-to-read formats of 
the printing age (or even a significant number of works in the rela¬ 
tively easily searchable codex form), their work would have relied 
heavily on their ability to recite and transcribe large quantities of 
text from memory. Instead of shuffling through scrolls—a format 
seemingly designed to inhibit easy reading—to locate and then 
precisely copy together a multitude of texts, these experts would 
have created a quasi-standard text largely from memory . 20 However, 
such a process would not yield the carefully copied product that 
would later become typical of Masoretic tridents, who took rather 
obsessive measures to ensure that every letter of the sacred text would 
be transferred precisely. Instead, the inevitable lapses of oral trans¬ 
mission from memory, combined perhaps with specific ideologi¬ 
cal changes introduced by subsequent editors, would have created 
somewhat differing versions of the text. Therefore, while a heavy 
degree of standardization resulted from these scribal efforts, the text 
was not entirely fixed. The variations between different versions of 
the text are apparent, in Hebrew, in a variety of archaeological finds 
in the region, most prominently at Qumran. But another excellent 
witness that we have for this process of continued change in certain 
of the books in the Hebrew canon is in fact Septuagint manuscripts 
themselves. 

Because Septuagint documents needed to maintain their fidelity 
to contemporary Hebrew texts in order to retain their usefulness 
as study texts, when the Hebrew texts changed, it was not surpris¬ 
ing to find revisions to the Septuagint that mirrored these changes. 
To take just one famous example, the book of Daniel as it exists 
now in Greek is largely similar to the Hebrew form of the book in 
both content and order, with the exception of Susanna, Bel and the 
Dragon, and the Song of the Three Youths, which exist in Greek 
but have disappeared from the Masoretic version of the text and in 
fact have no extant Hebrew versions (though they were presumably 


20 Carr, Tablet , 167-69. 
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translated from Hebrew or Aramaic). But the present Septuagint 
version is a late translation by Theodotion, which brought the Greek 
text into conformity with the standard Hebrew version of Theodo- 
tion’s period. There does exist, however, an older Greek version of 
Daniel that contains significant differences in content and in chap¬ 
ter ordering from both Theodotion and the Masoretic Hebrew text. 
There is no reason that the Greek translation of Daniel would have 
changed so dramatically other than to reflect that the older version 
of the Hebrew had declined or disappeared from general use. There¬ 
fore, the Old Greek of Daniel testifies to a Hebrew text that would 
otherwise have been completely lost to us. 

In the case of Daniel, the later Theodotion translation ultimately 
displaced the earlier Old Greek, which is now known to us primarily 
through a preserved papyrus manuscript. But this was not the case 
with all Septuagint books. In some cases, most famously the book of 
Jeremiah, Greek translations that differ dramatically in length and 
ordering from the later Masoretic text equivalents were preserved. 
The reason that some books received new translations, or had these 
translations accepted over the older versions, is not entirely clear. 
But the process of updating translations was a primarily internal 
Jewish matter, relating to educational needs dictated by a chang¬ 
ing Hebrew text. Indeed, one important scholar of the Septuagint 
has argued that the Letter of Aristeas, which originated the legend 
of the seventy-two translators and was used as an apologetic text 
to support the veracity and perfection of the Septuagint s transla¬ 
tion, was not actually intended as a defense of the validity of Greek 
translation. Instead, its goal was to advocate for the correctness of 
the Hebrew texts which the Old Greek translation represented, and 
which were mutating into newer forms which he opposed . 21 If this 
hypothesis is correct, then the letter of Aristeas is therefore actually 
an argument about the Hebrew Scriptures, a recognition that they 
were continuing to undergo some significant changes even as late 

21 Siegfried Kreuzer, “From ‘Old Greek’ to the Recensions: Who and What Caused the 
Change of the Hebrew Reference Text of the Septuagint?” in Septuagint Research, 
225-37. 
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as the late second century, and a plea to return to the more ancient 
versions of those texts. 

This struggle, fought over the antiquity of texts and the unac¬ 
ceptability of new versions, represents an intensification of an 
educational program designed on the basis of the Hellenistic 
system. Hellenistic education certainly had a core of texts that were 
considered critical to study, but as the majority (or at least as the 
imperial) culture, Hellenists were not in such desperate need of a 
precise delimitation of the texts that defined what it meant to be 
“Greek.” Even today, the study of changes in ancient classical texts 
is mostly an antiquarian interest; I suspect that few people have 
any substantial spiritual investment in uncovering the most ancient 
and definitive version of Homer, or feel that their identity as part 
of their national or religious community is threatened by the exis¬ 
tence of multiple versions of ancient Greek texts. The subjugated 
cultures of the Hellenistic world were much more interested than 
their Greek masters in creating tight textual limits that could estab¬ 
lish not only their official literary heritage but also demarcate the 
boundaries of their ethnic communities: in our case, the documents 
that formed a foundation for explaining what it was to be “Jewish ” 
This intense interest in texts and their antiquity may have been a 
reaction against Hellenistic claims of Greek superiority, but it was a 
reaction that adopted the enculturational tools of Hellenistic peda¬ 
gogy and made them its own. 

The Old Testament, then, in both its Hebrew and its Greek forms, 
is in many ways a product of Hellenistic culture. While the writ¬ 
ings of the Old Testament generally pre-date the Hellenistic period, 
often by several centuries, texts in and of themselves require cultural 
contexts within which they can be understood; there is no such thing 
as a text that contains “truth” divorced from the thought systems 
of particular cultures. Of course, the Old Testament documents 
were all originally composed to meet specific cultural challenges, 
and the echoes of those historical moments continue to reverber¬ 
ate strongly within the corpus. But while the descendants of Judah 
certainly continued the cultural memories of the pre-exilic period 
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and the Persian restoration, times and contexts inevitably shifted 
and demanded changing ways of appropriating the traditions of 
Judah in order to meet new prevailing conditions. Hellenism, with 
its aggressive cultural posture, demanded that Jews under Helle¬ 
nistic rule work out methods of understanding their tradition that 
could compete with the compelling models offered by the Greeks. 
Ultimately, the main stream of Jewish tradition settled on an overt 
rejection of Hellenism and its claims. But the textual boundaries 
of the scriptural corpus, and the Jewish and Christian commentary 
traditions within which these texts were understood, are derived 
from the educational imperatives of the Hellenistic world. 
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“All Things to All People” (1 Cor 9:22): 
Hellenism in the New Testament 

George L. Parsenios 

The topic we are addressing in this conference is a vast one, even 
when confined only to the New Testament. When Hans Dieter 
Betz of the University of Chicago was President of the Society 
of Biblical Literature, his presidential address to the Society was 
called “Antiquity and Christianity.” He explains that the word 
“Antiquity” basically means “Hellenism,” and then he adds that 
Antiquity/Hellenism “permeates early Christian literature from its 
beginnings in all of its aspects ” 1 The question of Hellenism in the 
New Testament is one question that really involves all questions. It 
is indeed a vast topic. We could approach such an enormous area 
of inquiry in any number of ways. We might, for instance, ask basic 
historical questions such as, Did Jesus speak Greek? Or, we might 
make more complicated theological inquiries about the place of 
the Gentiles in Gods eschatological plan. With so many options 
available on such a wide ranging topic, focus is necessary. I will thus 
arrange my comments tightly around the ministry of St Paul, and 
even more specifically around two questions in particular. First, 
what did St Paul say? Second, what did St Paul do? This division 
of labor does not imply that Paul was inconsistent, and that he said 
one thing but did another. Paul was completely consistent in his 
words and actions. My intention is simply to distinguish between 
the content of his theology and its style. By what he says, I mean 
the theology of his letters, and especially what he says about the 
place of Jews and Greeks in Gods plan of salvation. It is essential 
to address this issue, and I will do so in the opening pages of this 

1 The association of Antiquity and Hellenism is explained at Hans Dieter Betz, “An¬ 
tiquity and Christianity,”/Z?Z 117 (1998): 5-6, and the quotation above is taken 
from page 7. 
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essay. My focus lies elsewhere, though, on what St Paul did. By what 
he did , I mean the pastoral dimensions of his work. We would be 
wrong to imagine Paul calmly and coolly sitting in his study as he 
wrote his letters. He was a pastor deeply embedded in the lives of 
his communities. His letters were tools of pastoral care and their 
style reflects this pastoral posture. To state the matter plainly, I am 
not so much concerned in what follows with the comprehensive, 
generalized message of Paul the systematic theologian, but rather, 
with the contextualized messages of Paul the Pastor. 

One further qualification is necessary before I begin. As I focus 
on St Pauls work in contingent contexts, I recognize that my own 
comments are also confined by a certain set of circumstances. I 
am Greek Orthodox and although I have attended and worked in 
OCA and Antiochian churches, I will locate my comments within 
the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of America. I hope this does not 
confine the relevance of my comments to the Greek Archdiocese, 
but rather, that by speaking from my own circumstances, I might 
make some profitable contribution to larger areas of discussion. 

We can now turn to the question, What did St Paul say? This 
is a simple question. It has no simple answer. Interpreters disagree 
dramatically about what St Paul said, and especially when they 
attempt to discern the heart of his theology. Modern scholars have 
labored under the influence of the Reformation understanding of 
Paul, and especially of Pauls Letter to the Romans as interpreted 
by Martin Luther. In keeping with the concerns of the piety of his 
day, Luther famously struggled to respond to the grace of God 
with appropriate actions. He knew that God would fill his life with 
grace if he acted rightly, but he worried that he was not behaving 
as he should in order to deserve that grace. As he struggled with 
this dilemma, he read Pauls letters and found statements such as 
“The righteous shall live by faith” (1:17). Luther was set free. He 
then interpreted all of Pauls comments about law, faith and works 
under the influence of his own preoccupations. When Luther reads 
Pauls comments about the Law, therefore, and especially about the 
Gentiles not having to follow the Law, he hears Paul answering the 
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very question that Luther himself was asking: “How can I find a 
gracious God?” 2 In this way of reading, Paul does not begin with 
the question, “Is there a difference between Jews and Greeks?” 
The statement “there is neither Jew nor Greek” (Gal 3:28) does 
not articulate Pauls primary concern. His primary concern finds 
expression in the question, “How can I find a gracious God?” 
Everything else follows from this. As we all know, this reading of 
Paul has been very influential. 

It was actually a Lutheran bishop, the great Harvard New 
Testament scholar Krister Stendahl, who leveled one of the most 
compelling attacks against Luther s view of Pauls theology. 3 He 
first showed that the basic question at the heart of Pauline theology 
cannot be Luther s tortured question, “How can I find a gracious 
God?” Unlike Luther, Paul seems not to have had any sense that he 
was falling short as a Jew. Philippians 3 makes this clear, when Paul 
writes, 

If anyone else has reason to be confident in the flesh, I 
have more: circumcised on the eighth day, a member of the 
people of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew born of 
Hebrews; as to the law, a Pharisee; as to zeal, a persecutor 
of the church; as to righteousness under the law, blameless . 
(3:4-6) 

Far from feeling (like Luther) that he could do no good under the 
Law, Paul calls himself “blameless ” 4 

A further argument is made by Stendahl, and continued by 
others after him. 5 Paul does not approach these matters, as I said 

2 The line is borrowed from Francis Watson, Paul, Judaism and the Gentiles Beyond 
the New Perspective (Grand Rapids Eerdmans, 2007), 44, where he writes, “The 
question, ‘How can I find a gracious God ? ’ was posed by late medieval piety but it 
finds no echo in Paul ” 

3 Krister Stendahl, “Paul and the Introspective Conscience of the West,” in Paul 
Among Jews and Gentiles (Philadelphia Fortress Press, 1976), 78-96 

4 Ibid, 81 

5 Stendahls essay is considered one of the many small seismic jolts that led to the 
tectonic shift m Pauline studies that goes by the name “The New Perspective ” As 
is often noted now, the “New Perspective” is not a single perspective, and its vari¬ 
ous proponents are hardly uniform in their thought The great change was realized 
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before, like a calm, cool theologian, caught up in the internal life 
of the mind. The presenting problem was not an internal struggle 
in his conscience, but an external struggle in his churches. 6 He 
was engaged in pastoral work in specific contexts that called for a 
response. What was his dilemma? The Gentiles had responded to 
the message of the Gospel, and were joining Jews in communities 
devoted to Jesus Christ. Because the message of the Jewish Messiah 
had attracted Gentiles, Paul believed that he was witnessing the 
fulfillment of the Jewish eschatological hope that all nations would 
be brought to obedience and loyalty to the one true God at the 
end of times. 7 In Romans 15:12, Paul quotes Isaiah to defend this 
assumption: “And again Isaiah says, ‘The root ofjesse shall come, the 
one who rises to rule the Gentiles; in him the Gentiles shall hope.’” 
As Paul reflects on the reality of Gentiles entering the Church, he 
recognizes the dilemma that this situation presents. The Law had 
always separated the Jews from the nations, but should it continue 
do so in the Churches of the Pauline mission? This is Paul’s critical 
question. When he reflects on the status of the Law in Christian 


with the work of E P Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism (Philadelphia Fortress 
Press, 1977), and was continued in the work of others such as J D G Dunn, The 
New Perspective on Paul (Grand Rapids, MI Eerdmans, 2008) and N T Wright, 
Paul In Fresh Perspective (Minneapolis Fortress Press, 2005) By now, of course, 
there is no longer anything “new” about this perspective on Paul, and opponents 
have criticized various aspects of the approach, such as Simon Gathercole, Where 
Is Boasting Early Christian Sotenology and Pauls Response in Romans 1—5 (Grand 
Rapids Eerdmans, 2002) 

6 Ibid , 84, where it is written, “For Paul had not arrived at his view of the Law by 
testing and pondering its effect upon his conscience, it was his grappling with the 
question about the place of the Gentiles in the Church and the plan of God, with 
the problem Jews/Gentiles or Jewish Chnstians/Gentile Christians, which had 
driven him to that interpretation of the Law which was to become his in a unique 
way” For more and similar arguments, see Francis Watson, Paul, Judaism and the 
Gentiles, especially pages 1-58, which also offer a history of the relevant problems 
and the trends in interpretation Hie handy volume by Magnus Zetterholm, Ap¬ 
proaches to Paul A Student's Guide to Recent Scholarship (Minneapolis Fortress 
Press, 2009) is also a helpful guide to trends in Pauline interpretation regarding 
this question 

7 See, for instance, J Ross Wagner, Heralds of the Good News Isaiah and Paul in 
Concert m the Letter to the Romans (NovTSup 94, Leiden Brill, 2002), 307-40 
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life, he is not provoked by an internal crisis in his conscience, but 
by an external crisis in his churches. A concrete social circumstance 
requires attention. 

Paul not only responds to a concrete social situation, but to differing 
situations in different Churches. The problems in one church are not 
the same problems in another. In Galatia, for example, he founded a 
Church of Gentiles. After Paul left Galatia, other missionaries arrived 
and told those he had converted that baptism was not enough to 
mark their change to a new life. 8 They now had also to be circumcised 
and to adhere to various patterns of life defined in the Law of Moses. 
Paul does not see it this way—not at all, and this is the context for his 
defense of his Gospel in Galatia. Gentiles do not need to become Jews 
in order to be Christians. They are not saved by works of the Law, but 
by their faith in Jesus Christ (Gal 2:16). 

A different set of problems presents itself in the Letter to the 
Romans. Offering a single 'reason” for Romans is not as easy to do 
as it is with Galatians, and one oft-cited book on Romans is even 
called “The Reasons for Romans,” a title that underscores the fact 
that no single cause lies behind this document. 9 We can say even 
more emphatically that the sole question behind the letter is not 
“How can I be saved?” Contemporary scholarship has countered 
such an assumption in many ways, but especially because this 
question causes people to focus only on Roman 1-8, offering no 
explanation for why Paul wrote until chapter 16. Beker, for instance, 
insists that the only explanations for Romans that can account 
for the entire letter are those that recognize the various historical 
circumstances that determine Pauls relationship with the Roman 
Christians. 10 It is precisely in the latter 8 chapters of Romans that 

8 This reconstruction of the conflict in Galatia is taken from E. P. Sanders, Paul 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991), 44-64. 

9 A.J.M. Wedderburn, The Reasons for Romans (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991). 

10 See J. C. Beker, “The Faithfulness of God and the Priority of Israel in Pauls Letter 
to the Romans,” in The Romans Debate (ed. Karl P. Donfried; Peabody, MA: Hen¬ 
drickson, 1991) where Beker writes at one point (329), “Romans then is directed 
to a particular church with particular problems by a particular apostle who is faced 
by particular historical challenges.” 
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Paul is deeply concerned with the interaction of Jews and Gentiles at 
Rome. Troubles appear to have split Jewish Christians and Gentile 
Christians. It is not exactly clear what the problems are, but verses 
14:1-15:13 suggest that some people are trying to live by Jewish 
law, while others are not. 11 Those who are called “the weak” appear 
to be living according to Jewish observances, and those called “the 
strong” are not. We can assume this because “the weak” are said 
to eat “only vegetables” (14:2) and to abstain from meat and wine 
(4:22). This sounds like a Jewish attempt to eat kosher. Since any 
food eaten in a Gentile setting might potentially have been part 
of a pagan sacrifice, and at a minimum one could assume that it 
was not prepared according to kosher practices, Jews in a Gentile 
setting might avoid meat and wine, eating only vegetables. Josephus 
tells us, for instance, of priests who went to Rome in 61 and who, 
in order to remain faithful to their sacred observances, ate only fruit 
and nuts {Life, 4). As Watson writes in regard to Romans, “The 
weak/strong distinction is closely related to the Jew/Gentile one.” 12 
Some people are following Jewish dietary practices and others are 
not, and the difference has caused a division. Pauls response is to 
urge harmony, insisting that the two groups respect one another’s 
different observances without judging each other and without 
conflict. He writes, “Let us then pursue what makes for peace and for 
mutual upbuilding. Do not, for the sake of food, destroy the work 
of God” (Rom 14:19-20). In both Rome and Galatia, therefore, 
real experiences and real problems require Paul’s response. He is not 
sitting in his study, pondering in the abstract the question, “How do I 
find a gracious God?” Rather, he believes that he lives in the Dawn of 
the Messianic age, and he is responding to the reality of the Gentile 
mission and the problems that it evokes in different circumstances. 

By stating this matter so plainly, I have already begun to 
turn away from what Paul says and toward what he does. We can 
now do so more explicitly. Simply put, we should not imagine 
St Paul to be a systematic theologian. Or, we should at least not 

11 For a standard survey of the relevant options, see Wedderburn, Reasons, 44-64. 

12 Watson, Paul, Judaism and the Gentiles , 177. 
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imagine his letters as systematic treatises. He does not write like 
a systematic theologian. He writes like a pastoral theologian, 
responding to events on the ground, focusing his comments on 
those events and on those events alone. J. Christian Beker defined 
this reality by distinguishing between what he calls “contingency” 
and “coherence” in Pauls thought. 13 Paul has a coherent Gospel 
message, but he never explains it fully and completely in any single 
letter. Even Romans, which has sometimes been called Pauls last 
will and testament, leaves out many things that are important to 
Paul elsewhere, for example the eucharist or the very word “cross.” 14 
If such important issues are ignored, then Romans cannot be the 
systematic summary of Pauls thought. Pauls coherent message 
is only ever expressed in contingent circumstances. What is his 
universally coherent message? People disagree radically, and the 
problem need not concern us further here. It suffices to say at this 
point that we only see as much of Pauls coherent Gospel in each 
letter as is necessary to solve a contextual problem. We get no more 
than that. This is the style of Pauls work. He is the ultimate pastoral 
theologian. 

And his pastoral work—what he does —is a perfect reflection 
of what he says. The Hebrew of Hebrews (Phil 3:5) who became 
Apostle to the Gentiles is a living embodiment of the gospel that 
he teaches, in which there is neither Jew nor Greek. He himself is 
neither Jew nor Greek. Or perhaps better, he is both ]cw and Greek. 
Paul is adaptable. He even tells us that we should understand him as 
such when he writes to the Corinthians as follows: 

To the Jews I became as a Jew, in order to win Jews. To 
those under the law I became as one under the law (though 
I myself am not under the law) so that I might win those 
under the law. To those outside the law I became as one 
outside the law (though I am not free from Gods law but 
am under Christs law) so that I might win those outside 

13 J. C. Beker, Paul the Apostle (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1980) especially chapter 
3, entitled “Contingency and Coherence in Pauls Letters.” 

14 The point is made succinctly in Leander Keck, Romans (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 2003), 32. 
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the law. To the weak I became weak, so that I might win the 
weak. I have become all things to all people, that I might by 
all means save some. (ICor 9:20-22) 

The last line in this quotation is the most important: “I have 
become all things to all people ” But the statement is as problematic 
as it is important. Does Paul mean that he is a chameleon, who says 
whatever he needs to say in front of any given audience to win their 
approval ? Is he like a politician who tells one part of his constituency 
that he will definitely do “A” if elected, while to another group he 
promises that he will never do A, so that he can please all of the 
people all of the time ? Does he have a different gospel, a different 
message of salvation, for different groups, in order to flatter and win 
adherents for fame or money? Not at all. Indeed, he often does the 
opposite of flattery, as when he says to the Galatians, “You foolish 
Galatians” (Gal 3:1). 

What is he doing, though, when he becomes all things to all 
people? He is a careful guide in moral formation, like many of his 
contemporaries. He is being what people call “adaptable,” a virtue 
prized by ancient moral philosophers in Greek and Roman circles, 
as well as by Jewish guides in living a holy life. 15 To be sure, being 
“adaptable” is not only an ancient virtue. 16 Many modern people 
speak about adaptability in various ways, and in ways that are as far 
afield as “ecological anthropology.” In this sense of “adaptability,” 
not every farmer can be a farmer in the same way in every part of 
the world. 17 Different environments require different agricultural 
techniques. Education experts and psychologists also recognize 
that different stages of life require not only the acquisition of 

15 The connection between Paul and ancient authors on the subject of adaptability 
is established and explored in Clarence Glad, Paul and Philodemus Adaptability 
in Epicurean and Early Christian Psychagogy (NovT Sup, 81, Leiden Brill, 1995) 
as well as in his more popular essay, “Paul and Adaptability,” in Paul in the Greco- 
Roman World (ed J Paul Sampley Continuum, 2003), 17-41 See also Margaret 
Mitchell, “A Variable and Many-sorted Man John Chrysostoms Treatment of 
Pauline Inconsistency,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 6 (1998) 93-111 

16 See Glad, “Paul and Adaptability, ”18 

17 See, for instance, Emilio F Moran, Human Adaptability An Introduction to Eco¬ 
logical Anthropology (Boulder, CO Westview Press, 2000), 6-8 
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different cognitive and learning skills, but also different styles of 
instruction. As these examples make clear, adaptability requires 
proper diagnosis, and the medical sense of the term diagnosis is not 
unintentional. When ancient moralists contemporary to Paul, such 
as Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch or Epictetus, discussed the best way to 
be adaptable, they regularly relied on medical analogies. 18 Seneca 
writes, for instance, that the ancient doctors have already discovered 
how to heal different diseases. Seneca and his contemporaries are 
not required to discover new remedies. But they still have work to 
do. Seneca writes, 

But even if the old masters have discovered everything, one 
thing will always be new, the application ... of the discover¬ 
ies made by others. ... Assume that prescriptions have been 
handed down to us for the healing of the eyes; there is no 
need of my searching for others in addition ... But these 
prescriptions must be adapted to the particular disease and 
to the particular stage of the disease. Watch for the right 
time of their application, and apply the proper treatment in 
each case ... It is our task to learn the method and the time 
of treatment. (.Epistle 64) 19 

So, while the ancient masters taught how to heal, Seneca and his 
contemporaries must apply each remedy at the right time and place. 
As a person improves and his condition changes, moral physicians 
also need to change their methods. 

Paul adapts his teaching in precisely this same way. As he 
adapts from one church to the other, he does not become a totally 
different person, but recognizes that changed circumstances in 
his communities call for changed emphases in his letters. His 
adaptability takes different forms. It can, for instance, define the 
fact that he is sometimes harsh, sometimes gentle. When he writes 
to the Corinthians, Paul asks, “What do you wish? Shall I come to 
you with a rod, or with love in a spirit of gentleness?” (4:21). As 


18 See Glad, Paul and Philodemus, 66, 133-34 and passim. 

19 Translation taken from Abraham Malherbe, Moral Exhortation , A Greco-Roman 
Sourcebook (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1986), 66. 
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we saw above, he does not choose the spirit of gentleness with the 
Galatians, but instead he admonishes them, “You foolish Galatians” 
(3:1). When St John Chrysostom reads Galatians, he recognizes that 
the letter shows Pauls ability to adapt his presentation, sometimes 
being harsh, sometimes being gentle. Chrysostom writes, 

The exordium is full of a vehement and lofty spirit, and 
not the exordium only, but also, so to speak, the whole 
Epistle. For always to address ones disciples with mildness, 
even when they need severity is not the part of a teacher 
but it would be the part of a corrupter and enemy. Where¬ 
fore our Lord too, though He generally spoke gently to His 
disciples, here and there uses sterner language, and at one 
time pronounces a blessing, at another a rebuke . . . Thus 
taught, and walking in the steps of his Master, Paul hath 
varied his discourse according to the need of his disciples, at 
one time using knife and cautery, at another, applying mild 
remedies. 20 

This adaptable style applies very much to the question of Judaism 
and Hellenism that occupies us today. How does Paul teach and 
convince his listeners? On some occasions, he sounds very much 
like a Jewish rabbi, at others like one of the popular philosophers 
who were a common fixture in the ancient city. 

The Letter to the Romans is a carefully wrought theological 
argument based in Scripture that shows Paul the Jewish rabbi. The 
spine of the argument in this letter is scriptural exegesis. When Paul 
comes to grips with the Gentile mission, he does not argue like a 
Gentile, but like a Jew. He turns to the Old Testament and reads it 
through the lens of the Resurrection. 21 This Christian theological 
perspective is one that Jews would not employ, but his method 
is completely Jewish. He is a Jew to the Jews. An example of his 
method appears at Romans 10:58, where Paul quotes Deuteronomy 
30:14. He cites the text and then provides a gloss to explain the 

20 Commentary on Galatians , 1.1 (NPNF). 

21 For Pauls use of the Bible in Romans, see Richard B. Hays, Echoes of Scripture m 
the Letters of Paul (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1989), 34-83; and J. Ross 
Wagner, Heralds of the Good News (Leiden: Brill, 2003). 
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line. 22 Romans 10:5-8 reads as follows: 

But what does it say? “The word is near you, on your lips 
and in your heart,” (Deut 30:14) that is, the word of faith 
that we proclaim. 

The interpretive gloss is introduced by the phrase “that is,” which is 
similar to the interpretive procedures in the Dead Sea Scrolls, such 
as when Isaiah 40:3 is interpreted as a reference to the study of the 
Law as follows: 

As it is written, “In the desert, prepare the way” (Is 40:3) ... 
that is , the study of the Law. (IQS 8.15) 23 

Paul argues from the Scriptures of Israel and like an exegete of Israel. 
He is a Jew for the Jews. 

At other times, he is a Greek for the Greeks. 1 Thessalonians, 
for instance, is not at all like Romans. It contains absolutely no 
quotations from the Bible. But it does contain other allusions that 
are very striking. In this letter, Paul presents himself as a moral 
guide just like the popular philosophers that worked throughout 
the Roman Empire. The following two passages are taken from 
both 1 Thessalonians and from a discourse by Dio Chrysostom, a 
close contemporary of Paul (ad 40-120). First is the passage from 
1 Thessalonians, in which Paul explains his pastoral posture toward 
the Christians in Thessalonica: 

You yourselves know, brothers and sisters, that our coming 
to you was not in vain, but though we had already suffered 
and been shamefully mistreated at Philippi, as you know, 
we had courage [eparresiasametha) in our God to declare to 

22 For the comparison between Paul and the Scrolls on this point, see Robert Jewett, 
Romans (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2007), 622-23, especially 622, 
note 6. Jewett specifically, however, identifies this section of Romans as a pesher 
commentary like that common in the Scrolls, but such a specific association has 
been refuted by Timothy Lim, Holy Scripture in the Qumran Commentaries and 
Pauline Letters (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997), 124-39. Even so, the 
general connection between Romans and Qumran stands, apart from this specific 
argument. 

23 Translation slightly modified from Florentino Garda Martinez and Eibert J. C. 
Tigchelaar, The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition, Vol. 1 (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 89. 
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you the gospel of God in spite of great opposition. For our 
appeal does not spring from deceit or impure motives (ex 
akatharsias) or trickery (en dold ), but just as we have been 
approved by God to be entrusted with the message of the 
gospel, even so we speak, not to please mortals, but to please 
God who tests our hearts. As you know and as God is our 
witness, we never came with words of flattery ( kolakeias ) 
or with a pretext for greed; nor did we seek praise (doxa) 
from mortals, whether from you or from others, though 
we might have made demands as apostles of Christ. But 
we were gentle among you, like a nurse tenderly caring for 
her own children. So deeply do we care for you that we are 
determined to share with you not only the gospel of God 
but also our own selves, because you have become very dear 
to us. (1 Thess 2:1-8) 

Compare that passage of Paul to a very similar passage from Dio 

Chrysostom: 

But to find a man who in plain terms (kathards) and without 
guile (adolds) speaks his mind with frankness (parresiazome- 
non ), and neither for the sake of reputation (doxes) nor for 
gain, but out of good will and concern for his fellow-men 
stands ready, if need be, to submit to ridicule and to the 
disorder and the uproar of the mob—to find such a man as 
that is not easy, but rather the good fortune of a very lucky 
city, so great is the dearth of noble, independent souls and 
such the abundance of toadies (kolakdn)> mountebanks, and 
sophists. In my own case, for instance, I feel that I have 
chosen that role, not of my own volition, but by the will of 
some deity. For when divine providence is at work for men, 
the gods provide, not only good counselors who need no 
urging, but also words that are appropriate and profitable to 
the listener. ( Discourse 32.11-12). 24 

The Greek words in italics are the same in each passage, as follows: 


24 Translation taken from Abraham Malherbe, Paul and the Popular Philosophers 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1989), 45-46. 
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1 Thessalomans 
eparresiasametha 
akatharsias 
dolo 

kolakeias 

doxa 


Dio Chrysostom 

parresiazomenon 

katharos 

adolds 

kolakon 

doxes 


boldness/frankness 

purity of speech and motives 

guile/guileless 

flattery/flatterers 

praise/reputation 


Paul presents himself to the Thessalomans as a trustworthy teacher who 
is not interested in what is good for him, but only what is good for the 
Thessalomans, and he expresses these sentiments in the language and 
style of a popular philosopher Even though Paul sounds in Romans like 
a Jewish rabbi, here in 1 Thessalomans he sounds like a Greek moral 
philosopher. He can thus change his pastoral style as the circumstances 
require. 

Even more interesting are those cases, not where Paul shifts from 
one style to the other, but where he is both Jew and Greek at the 
same time. A glimmer of this appears in Romans. I said above that 
the basis of the argument in Romans is scriptural interpretation in a 
Jewish mode. But alongside scriptural interpretation Paul regularly 
employs the rhetorical style of the diatribe. In ancient moral 
formation, the diatribe was a fictional conversation designed to 
further instruction. 25 We employ something like the diatribe today 
when we invent a hypothetical conversation partner by saying, 
“Now, someone might object to our comments by claiming X; to 
that person, we would respond by saying Y.” Ancient moralists used 
the same technique, and followed certain conventions when they 
did. Pauls near contemporary Epictetus (ad 55-135) provides the 
following example: 

What then ( ti oun) ? Does a person dishonor his other faculties^ 

By no means {megenoito)' (.Dissertations , 2 23 I6f ) 26 

In this example, a potential line of teaching is offered, introduced 

25 The definitive study on the diatribe in Paul is Stanley K Stowers, The Diatribe and 
Paul's Letter to the Romans (Chico, CA Scholars Press, 1981) 

26 This example and translation are borrowed from Stanley K Stowers, A Rereading of 
Romans Justice, Jews and Gentiles (New Haven Yale University Press, 1994), 163 
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with the Greek phrase ti oun, only to be rejected by Epictetus with 
the phrase “By no means!” (megenoito). Paul does the same in several 
places in Romans, such as the following from Romans 3:3-4: 

What then (ti oun)? If some were unfaithful? Will their 
faithlessness nullify the faithfulness of God? By no means 
(me genoito)\ 

This diatribal style is as much a part of the argument in Romans as 
scriptural interpretation. Both stand side by side. Paul is equally Jew 
and Greek in this letter. 

An even more complete blending of elements occurs in 1 
Corinthians 1-4. In that letter, Paul is faced with a divided and 
fractured community. The integrity of the community is endangered 
by two realities. First, the Corinthians have not been careful enough 
about the boundaries between themselves and the outside world, or 
are at least are not sure where those boundaries lie. Some of them 
still, for instance, haul one another before the Roman courts (6:1- 
8), while others still eat food offered to pagan deities (8-10) This 
inability to separate themselves clearly from the outside world is a 
great threat to their integrity. The other threat is internal, and the 
community is divided along several lines, with some thinking that 
their spiritual knowledge or spiritual gifts elevate them above others 
(1-4, 12-14), or that their financial wealth sets them apart from 
the rest of the church. 27 

It has been carefully shown that Paul responds to this situation 
in Corinth by employing the canons and techniques of the rhetoric 

27 When Paul says at 1 26, “Consider your own call, brothers and sisters not many 
of you were wise by human standards, not many were powerful, not many were of 
noble birth,” he says that “not many” of them bore the marks of higher status, and 
yet he thereby implies that some of them did The assumption that differing status 
levels existed side by side in the Corinthian church has led many to read some of the 
community’s division as a reflection of social problems For example, the divisions in 
the Lords supper in 11 17-22 seem to resemble the hierarchies that accompanied 
ancient meals, where some people ate their fill of sumptuous fare, while lower status 
diners ate more sparingly The classic expression of this interpretation is made in Gerd 
Theissen, The Social Setting of Pauline Christianity Essays on Corinth (Philadelphia 
Fortress Press, 1982), 145-74 For a summary of the argument, see Dale B Martin, 
The Corinthian Body (New Haven, CT Yale University Press, 1995), 73-74 
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of concord, the Greek homonoia speech. Ancient cities were often 
troubled by factionalism, and the speech on concord was developed 
to urge divided communities to return to civic harmony. Paul uses 
the conventions of concord rhetoric to respond to the factionalism 
in Corinth. 28 But Paul seamlessly blends the conventions of this 
rhetorical posture with Jewish apocalyptic theology in chapters 1 -4 
of 1 Corinthians. 29 The blending of these two elements—concord 
rhetoric and apocalyptic theology—occurs even in the opening 
verses of the letter. Paul emphasizes the need for unity in various 
ways in chapter 1, but especially in the line that is the thesis of the 
entire letter 1:10: 

Now I appeal to you, brothers and sisters, by the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that all of you be in agreement and 
that there be no divisions among you, but that you be united 
in the same mind and the same purpose. 

This is concord rhetoric. Just prior to offering this admonition, 
though, the implications of which he will unpack through the 
course of the rest of the letter, Paul says something else. He tells 
the Corinthians that they “wait for the revealing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (1:7). The term translated here as “revealing” is the Greek 
word airoKdXvi^LS, “apocalypse,” and is followed in the next line by a 
reference to the final judgment that the Corinthians will face (1:8). 
The apocalyptic mindset that will unfold in the next few chapters 
relies on a dramatic difference between the kingdoms of this world 
and the hidden kingdom of God. As Martin writes, “For centuries, 
Jewish prophets had proclaimed that God, the Jewish God, would 
overturn the structures of power maintained by Hellenistic and 
Roman armies and governments.” 30 In 1:18-31, Paul drastically 
contrasts these two realms, showing that the Gospel is foolishness 
to this world (1:18), while the wisdom of this world is foolishness 

28 The definitive study of 1 Corinthians along these lines is Margaret Mitchell, Paul 
and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation An Exegetical Investigation of the Language and 
Composition of 1 Corinthians (HUT 28, Tubingen Mohr Siebeck, 1991, repr 
Louisville Westminster/John Knox Press, 1993) 

29 I here follow Dale Martin, Corinthian Body , 35-37 

30 Martin, Corinthian Body , 60 
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to God (1:25). The Corinthians should endeavor to live in the 
realm of apparent foolishness in this world, in order to be faithful 
to the wisdom of Gods hidden realm. This set of contrasts is typical 
of Jewish apocalyptic thought. When Paul urges the Corinthians 
to defend their community’s integrity, therefore, from damaging 
outside influences and from equally damaging internal strife, the 
style of his argument is a seamless mixture of the Greek rhetoric of 
concord and Jewish apocalyptic theology. Paul is neither Jew nor 
Greek, but both at the same time. 

This dual character of Paul’s teaching style has not always been 
obvious to interpreters. Wayne Meeks writes in his typically elegant 
fashion as follows: 

Among those who have been baptized into Christ, wrote the 
Apostle Paul, “there is neither Jew nor Greek” (Gal 3:28). 
Modern scholars have not believed him. For the past two 
centuries historians have been preoccupied with the ques¬ 
tion just how much of early Christianity is Jewish, how 
much of it is Greek, and what is the peculiar interaction of 
these two cultures, which are habitually taken as opposites. 31 

Many factors have contributed to this reality, but the most prominent 
causes are to be found in the origins of the historical study of the 
New Testament. The first scholar to attempt a comprehensive and 
complete history of the earliest Church was F. C. Baur, writing in 
the middle of the 19th century, and his view of history and the 
historical process was shaped by his contemporary Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegel. 32 Hegel’s dialectical view of history, of course, 
imagines that history moves forward in some grand narrative, 
when a thesis, something “particular,” is met by its antithesis, 
something “universal,” and the two are locked in conflict until they 
resolve themselves into a synthesis. Baur used this grid to map out 
the history of early Christianity and he imagined Judaism as the 

31 Wayne Meeks, 'Judaism, Hellenism and the Birth of Christianity,” in Paul Beyond 
the Judaism/Hellemsm Divide (ed Troels Engberg-Pedersen, Louisville Westmin¬ 
ster Press, 2001), 17-28, here 17 

32 For a discussion of Baur and the so-called Tubingen school that he founded, see 
ibid, 18-20 
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particular thesis that was met by Hellenism, the universal antithesis, 
and they were locked in conflict until they resolved themselves into 
the early Catholic Church. Elements of Baur s program were passed 
onto later generations in a way that has shaped the field of New 
Testament studies in definitive ways. 

The most problematic assumption taken over from Baur was that 
Judaism and Hellenism are utterly distinct realities, always locked in 
conflict with one another. People once imagined, and some continue 
to imagine, that a pure Judaism was the original foundation for 
Christianity, and that this pure Church was only later was polluted 
by “Greek” influences. This is false. The very Judaism that gave rise 
to Christianity was already Hellenized, to varying degrees. To be 
sure, there is a spectrum of influence. Philo of Alexandria is on one 
end of the spectrum, and he was a thoroughly Hellenized Jew whose 
work blended careful scriptural exegesis with the philosophical styles 
common in Middle Platonism. On the other end of the spectrum 
stand the Dead Sea Scrolls, which are so disdainful of Gentiles that 
they never even mention them. But, even the Dead Sea Scrolls contain 
Greek documents. Even the writers of the Scrolls could not escape 
the prevalence of the Greek language. Certainly, many Jews resisted 
Hellenization, but from Alexander the Great onward it was hard to 
escape it in every form. As Betz says in the quotation mentioned at 
the start of this essay: Hellenism “permeates early Christian literature 
from its beginnings in all of its aspects.”33 The mistaken notion that 
Judaism and Hellenism were utterly separate realities in antiquity has 
led scholars to argue that Paul must be either Jew or Greek, and only 
one or the other. As we have seen, Paul himself transcends this divide. 
He seamlessly connects Judaism and Hellenism. The character of his 
Christian ministry is both Jewish and Greek. 

I believe that it is in this very same spirit that the contemporary 
Church should approach the question of Orthodoxy and Hellenism, 
and by “Church” here I mean the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of 
America. 34 I am especially interested in the pastoral dimensions of 

33 See note 1 above. 

34 To be sure, Hellenism plays a drastically different role in the ancient issues in 
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this problem. There are, of course, theological dimensions to the 
question of Orthodoxy and Hellenism, and they are explored in other 
papers at this conference. My concern in the next few paragraphs is 
with pastoral matters. While I cannot cover the relevant issues in 
any depth, I hope to offer some general observations. 

Our Church is like Pauls Church, at least for the foreseeable 
future. This means that some want the Church to be more Greek 
and some want it to be more American. Recent immigrants and 
their children pray alongside recent converts and the grandchildren 
of people who came to America a century ago. The Church must 
accommodate this reality as Paul did. In the same way that Pauls 
style was sometimes more Greek, sometimes more Jewish, and 
sometimes a seamless combination of both, the Church in America 
ought to be sometimes more American, sometimes more Greek, 
but always a little bit of both. Any program designed to create 
a Church that is only one or the other of these would be a grave 
error, and would represent a pastoral vision without the diagnostic 
insight that adaptability requires. While it would be a terrible 
mistake to imagine that the Church in America is not in America, 
and that it can somehow operate and look in every respect like the 
Church in Greece, we cannot, on the other extreme, lapse into some 
form of ethnic Marcionism, and remove all hints of Hellenism. 
Marcion, of course, took Pauls views on the Law so seriously that 
he developed a Bible that was purified of any mention of the Old 
Testament. This is a distortion of Pauls theology. Christianity, as 
Paul understands it, is a continuation of the work of the same God 
who worked in the Old Testament. Transcending the Law does not 
mean removing the Old Testament. The same goes, I believe, for the 
Greek character of the Greek Archdiocese. While preserving the 


Pauls churches and in the modern issues in our churches. Then, Hellenism was 
the dominant cultural and linguistic force, while Judaism represented the lan¬ 
guage, religion and culture of a particular people. Today, Hellenism plays the role 
that Judaism did then. In spite of the fact that Hellenism is the basis for Western 
thought, politics and culture, the Greeks and their language represent a particular 
people who face a dominant cultural and linguistic force in Western Europe and 
America. 
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Greek character of the Church does not have the same theological 
import as preserving the Old Testament, something essential 
would be lost if we excised every element of Hellenism from the 
Greek Church in America. To be sure, the Greek or American 
character of a given parish and the use of Greek in its liturgy might 
be more or less pronounced due to the needs of that community 
and its population. No single solution fits all circumstances, and 
we must not operate with a one-size-fits-all model. But we should 
understand the Greek and the American character of the Church 
as wedded to one another, not hopelessly at odds with one another. 
Like Baur, and those who follow him, we often see the American 
and the Greek character of the Church as opposing each other and 
as irreconcilable opposites. Like Paul, we have to transcend this 
divide by being pastorally adaptable. 

Two final matters can clarify this view of adaptability before 
closing. First, adaptability does not mean that “anything goes,” 
and that we must pastorally accommodate whatever occurs in our 
communities. However adaptable Paul is, he also removes people 
from his churches for immorality, as in 1 Corinthians 5. What he 
never did was leave behind well meaning and committed believers, 
whether Greek or Jew. We should not do so either, whether “Greek” 
or “American ” 

Second—and finally—a critical principle should underlie any 
discussion of ethnic identity. In 1 Corinthians 9, where Paul claims 
that he has become all things to all people, he is mediating between 
two sides in a dispute over Christian dining habits. The debate is 
over whether or not one can eat food offered to idols. Paul responds 
by discussing idol food explicitly in chapter 8, and then again in 
chapter 10, but he does something very different in chapter 9. He 
talks about himself. He does not do this to avoid the problem of 
idol food. He does it in order to show that the debate about idol 
food is not really about food at all. It is really a conflict over the 
proper interaction of believers in the community. Those who eat 
idol food claim that they have knowledge and that they have the 
right to eat whatever they like. Paul asserts that he, too, has rights, 
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but surrenders them all. Harmony in the community requires us to 
forsake this or that right that we can justly claim. And, not only was 
Christ crucified for us, but he also requires us to be crucified with 
him. So, whether we are more American or more Greek, we must 
teach others and remind ourselves that these are not our primary 
identities. Whether we are more Greek or more American, we must 
all be able to say, “It is no longer I who live, but Christ who lives in 
me” (Gal 2:20). 
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Harnack’s Hellenized Christianity or 
Florovsky’s “Sacred Hellenism”: Questioning Two 
Metanarratives of Early Christian Engagement 
with Late Antique Culture 

Paul L. Gavrilyuk 

The literature on the subject of the “Fathers and Hellenism,” the 
initially proposed topic of my lecture at this conference, is oceanic. 
I will not make a bold attempt at drinking this ocean in the present 
essay. Instead, I will limit my task to establishing the following three 
points. First, I note that the term “Hellenization” is insufficient as a 
descriptor of the cultural and intellectual transformation of the late 
antique Roman Empire. I propose to use the term “Hellenization+” 
to indicate that the spread of the Greek culture was accompanied 
by the processes of Romanization and Orientalization. Second, 
I argue that Adolf von Harnacks Hellenized (read: “corrupted”) 
Christianity and Georges Florovskys Christian Hellenism (read: 
idealized Christian philosophia perennis ) are two sides of one coin, 
two opposite extremes, which focus almost exclusively on the patristic 
encounters with Greek philosophy to the neglect of other cultural 
factors. Third, instead of offering a rival metanarrative, I propose a 
context-sensitive and domain-specific approach to the multifaceted 
question of early Christianity’s inculturation. More concretely, I make 
a brief excursus into the worlds of Apologists, confessors and martyrs, 
monks, catechumens, and Emperors, showing the range of Christian 
responses to the surrounding culture. I also discuss various modes 
of the adaptation of non-Christian elements in early Christian art 
and architecture. My conclusion is that early Christian responses to 
surrounding culture ranged from confused assimilation to profound 
transformation. Hence, Harnacks and Florovskys metanarratives 
represent important, if profoundly flawed, limiting cases. 
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1 

Several years ago, I asked my undergraduate students to define 
Hellenization on a test. One student confidently wrote: 
“Hellenization is the creation of hell as the resting place for 
morally evil souls. It was where Lucifer was sent after he challenged 
Gods all-mighty power.” 1 Another student opined: “Actual term 
‘Hellenization comes from ‘Helen,’ a well known Greek woman.” 2 
My enterprising students at times surprise me with etymological 
gems that would make Alexander the Great turn in his grave. 

Contrary to the view disseminated by most textbooks, the 
spreading of Greek culture beyond Greece began well before 
Alexander’s conquest of Asia. Already in the Iliad the Greek and 
Trojan heroes are portrayed as offering prayers to the same gods. 
Even if we allow for a measure of poetic anachronism in this 
picture of Mycenaean civilization, it is still the case that no Greek 
of Homers time (8th century BCE) was surprised to find that 
the Greek gods had been worshipped in Troy, the coastal city of 
Anatolia. In Euripides’ Bacchae, Dionysus, who is seen as a foreign 
Oriental deity by the Delphians, has this to say about his travels 
through Asia: “I travelled first to the sun-smitten Persian plains,/ 
The walled cities of Bactria, the harsh Median country,/ Wealthy 
Arabia and the whole tract of the Asian coast/ WEere mingled 
swarms of Greeks and Orientals live/ In vast magnificent cities.” 3 
Here again we have a poetic projection of the historical coexistence 
of Greeks and Orientals along the western coast of Asia onto the 
mythological past of Dionysian travels. 

Hence, Alexander s conquest has intensified rather than initiated 
a process that started centuries earlier. During Alexander’s time, 
Hellenization was mostly a Macedonian, not a pan-Hellenic 
venture. Unlike the Macedonian kings, the Athenians, who found 
themselves “teachers of the whole world,” as Isocrates modestly put 

1 Cretmaha Histonca, pearl 1 (Gavrilyuk s collection of unpublished student wisdom) 

2 Cretmaha Histonca, pearl 3. 

3 The Bacchae, lines 14-18, trans. Philip Vellacott, Euripides: The Bacchae and Other 
Plays (London: Penguin Books, 1973), 192. 
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it a generation before Alexander, 4 were themselves not interested 
in empire-building. The Greek paideia came to be appropriated 
in the cities of the Hellenistic world to the extent to which each 
local culture was capable of receiving it. The process was gradual; it 
affected the cities more than it did the rural areas. 

The subsequent Roman conquest of Greece brought about a 
unique fusion of Hellenistic culture with the Roman legal system, 
engineering, city-planning, as well as military and political presence. 
Such cultural institutions as, for example, public baths or gladiatorial 
games, were distinctly Roman innovations. But the Latinization of 
the Hellenistic world went beyond good roads, high taxes, arched 
aqueducts, and marble-clad public latrines. By the time Christianity 
appeared on the historical scene, Latin literature had developed its 
own canon of classics, which included Virgil, Terence, and Cicero. 

The Hellenistic and Roman components of a typical Roman city 
are vividly represented by the fact that a bath complex sometimes 
included a library consisting of two rooms, one for Greek and the 
other for Latin authors, as, for example, in the Baths of Caracalla in 
Rome. A significant number of the citizens of the Roman Empire 
were bilingual and bicultural. In his Confessions, Augustine recalled 
how, as a young boy in North Africa, he enjoyed reading Latin 
classics as much as he dreaded and detested the Greek ones. 5 He 
was somewhat relieved when he had realized that the Greek boys 
received the same treatment at the hands of their Latin teachers. 
What could be called the “Romanization of Hellenism” had gone 
on since the time of the Roman conquest. Biculturalism, of the sort 
that one finds today in the fusion of English and French elements in 
Canadas province of Quebec, is a better description of the situation 
of the early Roman Empire than Hellenism tout court. 

In his study of the Fathers, Georges Florovsky attempts to reduce 
Romanization to a species of Hellenization—a move that reflects 

4 Isocrates, Panegyrikos (ca. 380 bc), 50. 

5 Augustine, Confessions, I. xiv (23)* “I can well believe that Greek boys feel the same 
about Virgil when they are forced to learn him in the way that I learnt Homer,” trans. 
H. Chadwick (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998), 17. 
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his anti-Latin bias as much as his attempt to fit the patristic project 
into one story of “Christian Hellenism” Such a stretching of the 
concept of Hellenism is a case of wishful thinking, rather than the 
fruit of a careful analysis of the available evidence. With Arnaldo 
Momigliano I would emphasize that Hellenization had its limits, 
and that Romanization should not be ignored as a major culture¬ 
shaping factor of late antiquity. 6 

In addition, over time Hellenism—Romanized or not— 
has taken on various oriental features. Recall the passage from 
The Bacckae, quoted earlier, in which Dionysus finds “mingled 
swarms of Greeks and Orientals living in vast magnificent cities” 
of coastal Asia Minor. Euripides’ Dionysus, himself an Oriental 
deity, is determined to establish his cult in Greece. In addition, 
the mysteries of Persian Mithras came to provide the biggest and 
the most inclusive male club in the Roman Empire. In the Roman 
military town of Ostia Antica, which in the second century CE had 
a population of about fifty thousand, there survive the remains of 
some fifteen mithraea. This impressive number is one indication of 
Mithras’ popularity in the army. How precisely Christmas came to 
be celebrated on December the 23th is a subject of some debate. 
The fact that Dies natahs soils invicti (Mithras’ birthday) was 
also celebrated on this day throughout the Empire is unlikely to 
have been just a coincidence. When the pagan calendar was thus 
Christianized, Mithras’ popularity ranking had suffered irreparable 
damage. 

The examples of the orientalization of Hellenism could easily be 
multiplied. For instance, the worship of Serapis was an Egyptian 
export. In the second century massive Serapeia stood not only in 
Alexandria, but also in other major cities of the Empire. Since the 
4th c. BCE the cult of Cybele spread from Phrygia to other parts 
of Anatolia, Greece, and beyond. The Severan Empresses were fond 
of depicting themselves in persona Cybeli on the coins. 7 It should be 

6 See A Momigliano, Alien Wisdom The Limits of Hellenization (New York, NY- 
Cambridge University Press, 1971). 

7 Illustration on the opposite page. Julia Domna AR denarius, Augusta AD 193-217, 
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stressed that the indigenous cultures of the Roman provinces 
did not respond to the advancement of Hellenism passively. Each 
culture created a unique symbiosis of local and universal elements. 
The flowering of Hellenism in the Roman Empire depended much 
upon the fertility of the local “soil” so to speak. The Hellenism of 
Egypt was different from the Hellenism of Palestine, as well that 
of Anatolia and Italy. The grouping of these variegated phenomena 
under the general heading of “syncretism” explains very little. 
Perhaps one should speak of the local varieties of Hellenism, or even 
of Hellenisms (plural). To sum up, the advancement of Hellenism 
upon the indigenous cultures of the North Africa and Anatolia 
was not a one-directional movement. The process went in two 
directions: as the Orient was first Hellenized and then Romanized, 
the Greco-Roman world was, in turn, Orientalized. 

Take, for example, the cult of the Roman Emperor. This form of 
civil Roman religion is believed to have started at the dawn of the 
imperial period. We are told that after the murder of Julius Caesar, 
Octavian Augustus began to dedicate temples to Caesar s Genius. 
To be sure, the apotheosis of the ruler itself was not Octavians 
invention. Centuries before, the divine honors had been bestowed 
upon the Egyptian pharaohs and Oriental kings. One may recall 


2 98gm, minted ad 198 in Rome, 19 6mm Obv IVLIA AVGVSTA, draped bust 
right Rev MATER DEVM, Kybele seated left between two lions, holding a branch 
and resting arm on a drum RIC IV PI 564 Author’s collection 
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that when Alexander the Great began to accept divine honors in 
the East, the Greeks did not receive the news well at first. They saw 
this gesture as another confirmation of his Macedonian hubris. 
Similarly, when Augustus promoted Caesar to the divine status, 
not all senatorial families of Rome were on board with the idea, too 
Oriental for their republican tastes. 

As the cult of the Emperor was spreading through the Roman 
Empire, the Anatolian cities of Ephesus, Miletus, and Pergamum 
found themselves engaged in a competition for the title oiNeokoros, 
which carried the privilege of building and dedicating a temple to 
the Emperor. 8 The prominent position which the temple dedicated 
to the trinity of Zeus, Trajan, and Hadrian had occupied in the 
acropolis of Pergamum bore eloquent testimony to the religious zeal 
of the local population. This attitude may be compared to that of the 
second-generation immigrants to the United States, who carry the 
American flag during religious processions and keep the flag in the 
church, close to the sanctuary. They intend to demonstrate thereby 
that they are “proud” or “loyal” Americans, to the surprise of those 
less inclined to invest their patriotism with religious significance. 
Similarly, in contrast to the Orientals, the Romans of Italy viewed 
the zeal of the Anatolian cities as a departure from the Republican 
ideal, which continued to haunt the ruling elites during the imperial 
period, long after the Republic was gone. The historical irony here 
is that the cult of the Roman Emperor had precious little that was 
distinctly “Roman” about it. In fact, the cult of the Emperor was 
not even peculiarly “Hellenistic,” but rather was more in tune with 
ancient Oriental sensibilities. 

This brings me to my first general observation: Hellenism is only 
one major component, but by no means the only building block, of 
late antique culture. Depending upon the locale, late antique culture 
was always Hellenism plus something else. That is, Hellenism plus 
Latin literature and philosophy; Hellenism plus Oriental mystery 

8 See Stephen J. Fnesen, Twice Neokoros: Ephesus , Asia, and the Cult of the Flavian Im¬ 
perial Family (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1993); Barbara Burrell, Neokoroi: Greek Cities and 
Roman Emperors (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 2004). 
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cults and religions; Hellenism plus various forms of “barbarism,” 
that is, the cultural forms that the Greeks saw as non-Hellenic. In 
the world of the Church Fathers, Hellenism was the dominant, but 
hardly a homogenous or exclusive, cultural option. To extend the 
term “Hellenism” so that it absorbs all non-Hellenistic cultural 
phenomena is to muddle its definition. Obviously Latin, Syriac, or 
Armenian patristic authors cannot be squeezed into the cultural 
framework of Hellenism alone. Equating late antique culture with 
Hellenism would be as erroneous as identifying contemporary 
western civilization with Americanism. I must stress that the 
unquestionable cultural dominance of Hellenism did not amount 
to a monopoly. 

My second general observation has to do with how one defines 
“Hellenism” and related terms. Here we need to distinguish between 
Hellenism as a cultural descriptor, Hellenism as a tag identifying 
a group of people, and Hellenism as a scholarly construct. As a 
cultural descriptor, Hellenism stands for Greek language, literature, 
rhetoric, poetry, philosophies, religious practices, social customs, 
manners, dress codes, family structure, burial customs, hospitality 
laws, political thinking, moral convictions, and a variety of 
widely shared unspoken assumptions. In this regard, the Fathers' 
interaction with Hellenism is a bit like our interaction with 
American multiculturalism. Where does one start such an analysis? 
What sub-cultures does one identify as the most significant ? Which 
dimension should serve as a starting point of our inquiry: political, 
social, economic, religious, or, perhaps, artistic? I suspect that the 
starting point would influence the general character and the results 
of ones findings. For example, historians who focus on intellectual 
culture may come to different conclusions from those who focus on 
popular piety or art forms. At times they might also find themselves 
talking past each other. 

If “Hellenism” as a cultural descriptor is difficult enough to pin 
down, the situation is no better with “Hellenism” as a marker of 
group identity. In the time of Alexander, a “Hellene” referred to a 
“Greek” in contrast to a “barbarian,” that is, someone who spoke 
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a language that the Greeks could not understand. This dichotomy 
was somewhat fudged by the addition of the designation “Roman” 
after the Roman conquest. “Roman,” in contrast to “barbarian” 
came to connote citizenship rights and power, whereas “Greek,” in 
contrast to “barbarian,” came to be more associated with culture 
and upbringing. In the New Testament, the Jew/Gentile distinction 
is superimposed upon the cultural dichotomy barbarian/Greek 
(Roman). The result is that in the patristic literature, in the context 
of controversy between Christians and non-Christians, “Hellenic” 
came to be closely associated with “pagan,” 9 although the term 
also continued to be used neutrally, to denote things Greek. The 
citizens of the Byzantine Empire, if we were to poll them, would 
have self-identified politically as Romans. The inscription on one of 
the surviving mosaics of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople proclaims 
the eleventh-century Emperor Constantine IX Monomachos as “a 
faithful autocrat, ruler of the Romans” (autocrator pistos basileus 
romaion ). To this day, the Turks and other non-Christian peoples in 
Anatolia and Africa refer to the Greek Orthodox Christians living 
among them as “Rum,” that is, as the citizens of the (former) Roman 
Empire. However, in theological disputes with the Latin West, the 
Byzantines would have self-identified as theologically and culturally 
“Greek.” Interestingly, geographically the inhabitants of Greece 
identified themselves as “Easterners” vis-a-vis the Italians and as 
“Westerners” vis-a-vis the peoples dwelling in Asia. Depending 
upon where one travelled in the Eastern Empire, one would also 
find the persistence of such self-designations as Coptic, Syrian, 
Armenian, and Greek, among others. 

My third and final general observation is that I am not speaking 
about my general topic, “Hellenism and the Church Fathers,” as 
a detached observer. Whether such a stance is desirable or even 
achievable is a contentious matter into which I will not enter here. 

9 Cf. Procopius of Caesarea, Anecdota, xi. 31, has this to say about Justinian: “He [the 
Emperor] then earned the persecution to the ‘Greeks,’ as they are called (Hellenas 
kaloumenous ), maltreating their bodies and plundering their properties,” tr H B 
Dewing, Procopius: The Anecdota or Secret History (Cambridge, MA- Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1998), 139. 
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I am not writing as a non-committed historian, but as an Orthodox 
theologian to Orthodox theologians who are trying to clarify the role 
of Hellenism in Orthodox life and thought today. The background 
music to my historical inquiry is the present-day geopolitical 
squabbles of different Orthodox jurisdictions. In my judgment, the 
attempts at restoring a miniature version of Hellenism in America 
are flawed theologically and have no future sociologically. The 
“Hellenocentric” orientation—an agenda presently entertained by 
some leaders of the ancient patriarchates—is a utopian vision that 
suffocates missionary work and keeps us, Orthodox, imprisoned in 
the past. The anti-nationalist disclaimers notwithstanding, the course 
of Hellenocentricity provides a fertile ground for nationalism that 
displaces the centrality of Christ and, as such, verges on idolatry. 10 

When it comes to our past, as Orthodox theologians we are 
in a constant dialogue with the patristic tradition. At times we 
are tempted to idealize the patristic past, because we are looking 
for guidance from the Fathers. This is understandable, since in 
a reconstructed patristic past we seek a source of renewal for 
contemporary theology. At other times, we are tempted to read into 
the Fathers our favorite theological views, and then claim patristic 
authority in support of our views. I think everybody in this learned 
audience would have no trouble identifying certain contemporary 
examples of such self-serving eisegesis. In this regard I would like 
to call for a more disciplined and clear differentiation between 
historical and systematic theology. 

10 I also discern analogous tendencies in the recent statements of the Moscow Patri¬ 
archate. We are told that the Russian Orthodox Church is building the “Russian 
world” (russku mir) on the “spiritual space” (na dukhovnom prostranstve) of the 
former Soviet Republics comprising Russia, Ukraine, and Belorussia. As someone 
bom in Kiev (central Ukraine), baptized in the Russian Orthodox Church, and con¬ 
versant with Russian culture, I am concerned with how geopolitical questions, the 
questions of powers and privileges of different Orthodox jurisdictions, tend to domi¬ 
nate and poison our ecclesial mind. The main task of the ROC-MP in Ukraine and 
everywhere else should be missionary work and catechesis, the bringing of more souls 
to God, nourishing them in the Orthodox faith, not the building of “the Russian 
world,” whatever lofty cultural aspirations and geopolitical motivations this concept 
is meant to convey. 
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Such an attitude of self-criticism is required for three additional 
reasons. First, the arguments from consensus patrum, even in such 
cases when such a consensus exists, typically ignore the voices 
of dissent as well as different theological standpoints of those 
recognized as orthodox. Second, patristic views are typically 
presented hagiographically and apologetically. Third, Orthodox 
theologians customarily refer to patristic authorities without 
properly explaining what status patristic opinions might have this 
side of modernity. For example, when discussingpatristic theological 
anthropology, neopatristic theologians rarely ask how patristic 
claims square, say, with evolutionary theory, or with the physicalist 
assumptions of much of contemporary philosophy. In their time the 
Fathers could largely assume the existence of the soul, and proceed 
to discuss its powers or properties. But since the existence of the 
soul is universally questioned today, modern Orthodox theologians 
no longer have the luxury of simply assuming that some version 
of pre-modern dualism is valid. It should be apparent that an 
appeal to patristic authorities is not going to be enough in this and 
numerous other cases. There is a tendency among the Orthodox to 
simply ignore the problem of a hermeneutical, metaphysical, and 
epistemological gap between pre- and post-modernity. 

2 

Anyone approaching a topic as vast as patristic interactions with 
Hellenism finds himself in the vulnerable position of having to 
offer a grand narrative. I submit to you that the era when historians 
could do so with confidence is gone. We are deeply suspicious of 
metanarratives, and for good reasons. When it comes to grand 
narratives of Hellenization, the two elephants in the room are the 
views of Adolf von Harnack and Georges Florovsky. Once you 
enter the room, you cannot pretend that the beasts are not there. 
You have to deal with them. Anything else would be intellectually 
dishonest. 

Harnack demonized Hellenization. For Harnack, Hellenization 
stood for everything that was wrong with theology in general. Jesus 
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proclaimed the simple messsage of the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of men. The encounter with Hellenism led to a 
distortion of this simple message. Hellenization, which for Harnack 
already sapped even into the New Testament period, infected 
the Gospel with Greek metaphysics. The result was the especially 
pernicious doctrines of the incarnation and the Trinity, as well as 
crudely materialistic views of salvation (he meant deification) and 
magical forms of worship (he had in mind sacramental realism). 
Harnacks grand narrative was a version of theories of the fall of 
the Church, popular since the time of the Reformation. Luther 
associated the fall of the church primarily with the abuses of papal 
authority that had crept into the Church during the medieval period. 
Luther was also deeply suspicious of philosophy in general, and 
Greek philosophy in particular, when it came to the interpretation 
of scripture. Calvin was more concerned to purge the Church from 
idolatry, especially the veneration of images. Pietist theologians saw 
the fall of the Church as a moral problem, which became more acute 
when the Roman State adopted Christianity as its official religion. 

For Harnack, in contrast, the fundamental problem was neither 
moral nor political. The fundamental problem was intellectual: the 
church should never have adopted the categories of Greek philosophy 
to express the timeless message of the Gospel. For him, Hellenization 
symbolized an intellectual capitulation of the Church before the 
pagan culture. A way forward was to liberate the gospel from the 
shackles of Greek philosophy, in other words, to de-Hellenize it. 11 

Florovsky s “Christian Hellenism” is an antipode of Harnacks 
position. In fact, Florovsky formulated his understanding of 
Christian Hellenism in direct and conscious opposition to 
Harnack. 12 If Harnack demonizes the Hellenization of Christianity, 

11 For a monograph-length critique of this claim, see Gavnlyuk, The Suffering of the 
Impassible God: The Dialectics of Patristic Thought (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2004). 

12 I develop this point in “The Case of ‘Westernization against ‘Hellenization: The 
Methodological Limitations of Georges Florovsky s Neopatnstic Synthesis,” lecture 
delivered at the Fordham Conference, “Orthodox Constructions of the West,” June 
29,2010 (to be published by Fordham University Press). 
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Florovsky idealizes the Christianization of Hellenism. Harnack s 
theological purpose was to de-Hellenize contemporary Christian 
theology; Florovsky s purpose was, in contrast, to re-Hellenize 
Russian Orthodox theology. Just as Harnack, Florovsky is no 
friend of the pagan forms of Hellenism. However, according to 
Florovsky, the Fathers succeeded in “dissecting” pagan Hellenism 
by the sword of the gospel, separating the elements that agree with 
the divine revelation received by the mind of the Church from 
the elements that were antithetical to it. For Florovsky, Christian 
Hellenism was an ideal and permanent instantiation of Christianity 
in the intellectual culture. Christian Hellenism was philosophia 
perennis. Once you accepted it, new philosophical categories 
became superfluous. To cast Orthodox theology in the categories 
other than those of “sacred Hellenism” was to distort it. Ail forms 
of philosophical appropriation of Christianity that had emerged 
in the medieval West and during later times were, in Florovsky s 
reading, nothing but misguided aberrations, pseudomorphoses of 
the “sacred Hellenism.” For Florovsky, Christian Hellenism was the 
norm and the “standing category” by which any theology was to be 
judged. 

To summarize, Harnack s and Florovsky s interpretations of the 
role of Hellenism represent two limiting cases. Harnack construed 
the Hellenization of Christianity as a massive capitulation before 
the pagan culture. Florovsky saw the Christianization of Hellenism 
as a paradigmatic case of pagan culture s transformation by the 
Gospel. Harnack represents one end of the spectrum; Florovsky 
represents the other end of the spectrum. Both give us valuable 
points of reference, but limited analytical tools for approaching our 
topic. 

Both projects were theologically motivated. As a Liberal 
Protestant, Harnack opposed the Lutheran confessional orthodoxy 
of his time. The best way to fight dogma, reasoned Harnack, was 
to expose its roots in pagan Greek philosophy. Florovsky was a 
staunch opponent of Russian sophiology, a trend continued at 
the Institut St Serge in Paris by Bulgakov and others. Florovsky 
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opposed sophiology by among other things exposing its western 
influences, a strategy that proved to be quite effective rhetorically 
(although quite flawed philosophically). We can see that whereas 
in content Harnack s and Florovskys projects were at odds with 
each other, methodologically they were twin brothers. Harnack 
thought that detecting a pagan philosophical influence was enough 
to prove a particular theological stance unsound. For Florovsky, 
similarly, to detect a western philosophical influence in a given 
Russian Orthodox author was paramount to proving him wrong. 
Both Harnack and Florovsky have perpetuated their own versions 
of genetic fallacy. The focus of criticism is largely the objectionable 
origin of ideas, not their content. Harnack would ban Christian 
theologians from drinking from the poisoned wells of Hellenistic 
philosophy. Florovsky issued a similar prohibition with regard to 
modern philosophy, especially German Idealism, which he was 
determined to stamp out of Russian Orthodox theology. 

The positions of Harnack and Florovsky are mutually exclusive, 
especially when applied to the same historical evidence. Both 
Harnack and Florovsky limit their scope of vision by focusing 
primarily on the intellectual dimension of Hellenistic culture, 
namely, on Greek philosophy. For them, Dogmengeschichte is a 
history of ideas par excellence. But most contemporary historians 
recognize to a greater extent that ideas do not come to fruition 
in a vacuum. All human reasoning is to some extent conditioned 
by social, cultural, economic, and political factors. The analysis of 
theological reasoning must also take into account the realities of 
religious life and practice. Florovsky tends to over-intellectualize 
patristic tradition. He focuses on patristic doctrine to such an 
extent as to almost ignore piety and practice (a criticism voiced by 
Berdyaev in 1937). The fact that the majority of his compatriots in 
emigration remained lukewarm about academic theology irritated 
him beyond measure. He publically decried doctrinal apathy among 
the Orthodox, and, as was his habit, he succeeded in thoroughly 
alienating many people. 13 

13 See Florovskys brief note, “A Criticism of the Lack of Concern for Doctrine among 
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I think it is quite misleading to limit the discussion of the patristic 
encounters with Hellenism solely to the interaction of patristic 
theology with Hellenistic philosophies. It is undeniable that what 
happened at the highest levels of intellectual culture had a “trickle 
down” effect, so to speak, upon the culture at large. Still, “there are 
more things in heaven and earth than I dreamt of in your philosophy” 
we could tell Florovsky (with some help from Shakespeare). 
Christianity did not just spread from the philosophical heads of a 
few Christian teachers and bishops to others. Thus, if we broaden 
the scope of our vision, we get a kaleidoscopic matrix of encounters, 
all quite different in character. 

One picture obtains when we look at the writings of early 
Christian Apologists addressing public letters to the Emperors. 
Here the goal was to attack polytheism, to condemn idolatry, to 
dispel any rumors about Christians, to offer a reasoned account of 
Christian teaching, and to build bridges with intellectual culture. 
The Apologists’ responses to Hellenistic philosophies were mixed. 
The anonymous author of The Epistle to Diognetus believed that 
prior to Christ s coming humanity had no knowledge of God at all, 
and that the philosophers simply talked “idle nonsense” (Diogn. 
8.2). Tertullian, when caught in his polemical mood, proclaimed 
philosophy to be the “mother of heresies.” Hippolytus also shared 
the assumption that most theological problems among the heretics 
came from an overdose of philosophy. Often quoted out of context, 
Tertullian has been presented as a precursor of Kierkegaardian 
fideism verging on irrationalism. But on closer examination, for 
Tertullian, if not the philosophy of classical Athens, then certainly 
Roman Stoicism had a lot to do with the Jerusalem of Christian 
theology. I think it would be safe to say that the Carthaginian 
rigorist was deeply conflicted on the matter of reconciling faith and 
reason. Unfortunately, I cannot linger on this complex matter here. 

On the other end of the spectrum, Clement of Alexandria—a 

Russian Orthodox Believers,” The Collected Works (Belmont, MA: Buchervertneb- 

sanstalt, 1989), vol. 13. 168-71. 
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man who did not wear his Hellenism lightly—viewed philosophy 
as a divine gift to the Greeks, as a preparatio Evangelica afforded by 
God to the Gentiles, just as the OT was given to the Jews. There was 
a short step from Clement’s program to reading Plato’s dialogues 
during worship services side by side with the OT prophets—a move 
that was sensibly resisted by the Church. While ordinary Christians 
commonly shared the Pauline suspicion of “the wisdom of the 
world,” Clement’s view that philosophy was theology’s handmaid, 
in other words, that philosophy could be a valuable analytical and 
apologetic tool, has quietly prevailed in the Church. I say “quietly,” 
because no particular version of Greek metaphysics or epistemology 
has ever been endorsed as authoritative by the Fathers. Admittedly, 
there was a preferential option for later Platonism, but even Plato 
entered Christian theology variously baptized, and at times even 
anathematized, as, for example, in the sixth-century synodal 
condemnations of Origenism. 

The suspicion that engaging pagan wisdom was like playing with 
fire ran deep in monastic circles. Thus we find some monks rejecting 
philosophy with as much vigor as others were expanding in mining 
it. For instance, Athanasius’ Antony reduces pagan philosophers 
who visit him in his seclusion to silence by the display of his 
exorcisms and healing miracles. 14 On display is the divine power 
of the Cross triumphing over the worldly wisdom of the Greeks, 
an enactment of 1 Cor 1:18-23. But the Antony of the surviving 
Letters (if authentic), in contrast to Athanasius’ unschooled 
miracle-worker, shows no aversion to philosophy. Not surprisingly, 
it was not the philosophically-inclined Antony of the Letters , but 
Athanasius’ “divine man” that made an impact upon the Church’s 
collective memory. 

To turn to another familiar example, while Evagrius of Pontus was 
posthumously charged with Origenism by certain heresy-hunting 
obscurantists, his writings continued to be copied (with his name 
diplomatically omitted) by more discerning minds and even made 
it into Nicodemus’ Philokalia. That the church’s attitude toward 


14 Athanasius, VitaAntonu 73-80. 
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philosophy should be ambivalent is perfectly understandable. 
Unfortunately, this ambivalence has often given an opportunity for the 
obscurantist side to triumph. The deep suspicion that some Orthodox 
leaders harbor vis-a-vis secular learning has inhibited us from doing 
more to change contemporary culture, indeed from building more 
Orthodox universities! Thankfully, there are some encouraging signs 
of positive changing, including the recently announced opening of St 
Katherine Orthodox College in San Diego, California. 

A different, third picture obtains, when we focus on the early 
Christian responses to conflict situations, such as persecutions and 
pressure from the government. Such responses serve as indicators 
of the extent to which converts to Christianity were willing to alter 
their core beliefs, modes of behavior, and cultural habits. During 
the periods of persecutions, one could be assured that most people 
joined the Church out of conviction and remained in it, despite 
the danger to themselves and their families. The eschatological 
worldview of the martyrs and confessors was black and white: it 
involved no compromise with the pagan state. 

Not all early Christians became martyrs and confessors, however. 
There were those who during the time of persecutions behaved 
cautiously, went into hiding, or even lapsed. According to Cyprian 
of Carthage, the problem of the lapsed caused a major crisis in the 
church of his day. Among the lapsed, people differed widely as to the 
compromises that they were prepared to make with their Christian 
conscience. When faced with a state-mandated order to sacrifice 
to the gods, some bribed the Roman officials to obtain the letters 
stating that they had performed the obligatory rites; others made 
their slaves sacrifice for them; still others sacrificed under duress 
or when threatened by torture and death; finally, there were those 
who sacrificed readily. The attitudes of the lapsed illustrate different 
levels of adherence to Christianity during this period. My larger 
point is that actual patterns of practicing Christianity need to be 
taken into consideration as seriously as the variations of belief. The 
resultant picture is a kaleidoscope of responses to the Gospel, all to 
some extent anticipated in the Parable of the Sower. 
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A still different picture obtains if we focus on the Church meeting 
Hellenistic culture when engaged in initiation and catechesis. 
Judging from such documents as The Apostolic Tradition, pagan 
converts to Christianity were in many cases required to undergo 
a rigorous and lengthy catechumenate, which as a rule lasted 
several years. For the candidates, the process included a change of 
lifestyle and morals. Before the candidates submitted their names 
for baptism, their sponsors had to vouch for them. If they did not 
pass an interview with the local church authorities, their baptism 
was postponed. Some candidates were even required to change 
their occupation, if their job demanded involvement in practices 
incompatible with Christian teaching, such as idolatry, the taking of 
human life, and sexual immorality. The catechumens were expected 
to participate in the charitable, penitential, and ascetic practices 
of the local church. Their preparation especially intensified during 
the weeks before baptism. They were exorcised repeatedly, to insure 
that no demonic influences of their pagan past were left lingering 
in their souls and bodies. They heard the exposition of scriptures 
in the church. The baptismal creed was imparted and explained 
to them. They washed and fasted before baptism. They renounced 
Satan, confessed their faith, were baptized, and anointed. After 
baptism the meaning of the sacramental rites was explained to them 
in a special, mystagogical catechesis that could last up to one week. 
The point of this process was to enact a gradual and lasting change 
in the life of new believers. 15 

Whether the Church had the ability to make obligatory the rules 
described in The Apostolic Tradition and similar church manuals is 
difficult to ascertain. Some rules for accepting candidates for baptism 
were strikingly rigorist. The Apostolic Tradition, for example, advises 
the teachers of young children to change their occupation. According 
to this document, a baptized Christian may remain a teacher only if 
he has no other means of supporting his family. The reasoning behind 
this prohibition was evidently that the teachers of Greek grammar 

15 For a comprehensive study of initiation and catechumenate in the early church, see 
my Histoire du catechumenat dans I’Eghse ancienne (Pans: Cerf, 2008). 
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and literature would have to impart to their students the stories 
of the gods—something that the editor of The Apostolic Tradition 
deemed incompatible with the Christian vocation. A century later, 
Emperor Julian issued a law prohibiting Christian children from 
attending public schools, on the grounds that would have resonated 
with a stance taken by The Apostolic Tradition . However, there is 
little indication that this new imperial policy was ever successfully 
implemented. Church leaders protested vigorously. Gregory of 
Nazianzus was among those literati who found Julians law offensive. 
Surely Christians could discriminate between pagan mythology and 
proper theology, argued Gregory in his public reply to the Emperor. 
At about the same time, Basil of Caesarea counseled Christian youth 
to study Greek literature, as long as they were guided by Christian 
teaching in matters of morality. 16 

In response to Julian, Apollinaris of Laodicea and his father in 
a short period of time created a canon of Christian literature that 
imitated the literary forms of Greek classics. Sozomen reports that 
Apollinaris produced an epic from the material of the historical 
books of the OT. 

He also wrote comedies in imitation of Menander, tragedies 
resembling those of Euripides, and odes on the model of 
Pindar. In short, taking themes of the entire circle of knowl¬ 
edge from the Scriptures, he produced within a very brief 
space of time, a set of works which in manner, expression, 
character and arrangement are well approved as similar to 
the Greek literatures. 17 

Another church historian, Socrates adds that Apollinaris composed 
Platonic dialogues out of the gospel material. 18 Unfortunately, most 
of Apollinaris’ works have been lost, due to their authors heretical 
damnatio memoriae . 

Yet Apollinaris was clearly not alone. For example, Gregory of 
Nyssa’s On the Soul and the Resurrection echoes Plato’s Phaedrus, 


16 See Basil, Ad adolescentes. 

17 Sozomen, Historia ecclesiae, 5. 18. 

18 Socrates, Historia ecclesiae, 3.16. 
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Aristotle \Deanima y as well as the works ofEpicurus andLucretius. 19 
To be sure, Gregory was no blind imitator: he navigated among the 
philosophical anthropologies on offer with a sure hand. Drawing 
upon the current philosophical terminology, Gregorys Macrina 
carves out a distinctly Christian anthropology and eschatology, 
guided by scripture and tradition. Gregorys approach was shared 
by other theologians of this period. 

If we focus instead on the modes of folk piety and the 
phenomenon of mass conversion in the post-Constantinian period, 
our account of the extent to which culture at large was Christianized 
would require an additional correction. The gradual, multi-stage 
catechumenate, which required individual pastoral care, would not 
have been universally sustainable in the period when people began to 
convert en masse . Mass conversions, which became an Empire-wide 
reality in the second half of the fourth century, presented new social 
and pastoral challenges. Ramsay MacMullen, a classicist to whom 
we owe a number of penetrating studies of mass conversions in late 
antiquity, stresses that pagan beliefs and modes of piety persisted for 
many centuries, covered as they were with a thin veneer of nominal 
Christianity. 20 Against Arthur Darby Nock, MacMullen cautions 
that one should be careful not to generalize from the examples of 
conversion found on the pages of Justin s Dialogue with Trypho 
and Augustines Confessions to the patterns of conversion among 
the general population. MacMullen argues that deep conversion, 
construed as a gradual, life-orienting process, affected relatively few 
intellectuals in late antique society. 

Furthermore, the phenomenon of double faith, of engaging in 
Christian and pagan practices at the same time, was not uncommon. 
Emperor Alexander Severus reportedly had a family chapel in which 
he kept the statues of Apollonius of Tiana, Orpheus, Moses, and 
Jesus. If pagans could collect statues of Christian saints and dream 

19 See Sarah Coakley, “Gregory of Nyssa,” in P. Gavnlyuk and Sarah Coakley, eds., The 
Spiritual Senses: Perceiving God m Western Christianity (Cambridge, UK: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, forthcoming). 

20 See MacMullen, Christianizing the Roman Empire a.d. 100-400 (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1984). 
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Christian dreams, one should not be surprised to find Christians 
who continued to practice paganism. The already-mentioned 
Emperor Julian, in his Letters on Religion , describes how Bishop 
Pegasios of Ilios both paid homage to the shrines of Christian 
martyrs and found nothing objectionable in the local worship of 
Hector and Achilles. According to Julian, the bishop even willingly 
agreed to accompany the emperor to the temple of Athena of Ilios 
without “hissing at demons” or “making the sign of the cross on 
his forehead” when they entered the shrine. 21 Julian, who himself 
had abandoned the Christianity of his youth, found the views of 
Bishop Pegasios commendable and enlightened, if a bit confused. 
One would expect that such mixed feelings about combining the 
new faith with the ancestral religion were relatively common in 
the period of transition from the predominantly pagan society to 
the predominantly Christian one. Pockets of strong intellectual 
resistance to Christianity survived well into the time of Justinian, 
despite the repeated imperial legislations prohibiting pagan beliefs 
and practice, which intensified under Theodosius I. 22 

Finally, a different set of paradigms emerges, if we look at the 
adoption of cultural motifs in church art and architecture. For 
example, in the case of the statue of a shepherd representing Christ 
(commonly referred to as “the Good Shepherd”), we have a direct 
adoption of an ancient pastoral image into Christian catacomb art 
and sculpture without any marked modification. Depending upon 
its context, the image of a shepherd could be biblical or Hellenic (or 
both), pagan or religiously neutral, culture-specific or trans-cultural. 

The catacomb image of the orans —usually a female figure praying 
with the outstretched hands—was most immediately inspired by 
the typically Roman (not Greek) pietas . The main difference is 
that the Roman pietas is often depicted bringing an offering before 
a sacrificial altar, whereas in the Christian catacomb paintings the 
implements of pagan animal sacrifice are removed. This kind of 

21 Julian, Letters on Religion 19, trans Wilmer Cave Wright, The Works of Emperor Ju 
lian (New York GP Putnams Sons 1923) 

22 See Procopius, Anecdota, xi 14 
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Christianization could be called “adaptation by removing select 
elements” or “adaptation with subtraction ” 23 

Some more overtly pagan motifs have been stubbornly copied 
throughout history and reinterpreted in a new context. To give 
one well-known example, in the scene of Jesus baptism, Jordan is 
depicted both as a river and as a male figure. The presence of the 
figure that most pagan onlookers would have associated with a river- 
god at baptism, that is, at a point when all the gods in the believer s 
life were meant to be renounced, is fraught with ambiguity. Later 
Byzantine hymns of the feast of Epiphany speak of Jordan as 
seeing the manifestation of God in Christ and “turning back” in 
awe (alluding to Ps 114:5). 24 The image of personified Jordan 
has persisted in the Byzantine art and was copied by the Slavic 
iconographers with diligence, if without any recorded theological 
reflection. 

A wide variety of strategies was followed to Christianize pagan 
architecture. One could destroy a pagan temple together with 
its foundation (this was the fate of the Temple of Venus, which 
Constantine ordered to be removed from Golgotha); one could 
demolish a temple, but keep its foundation (this more sensible 
approach was more commonly followed, as is evidenced, for instance, 
by San Clemente in Rome); alternatively, one could considerably 
redesign the existing structure (e. g., San Nicola in Carcere, Rome); 
finally, leaving the structure of the building essentially intact, 
one could simply replace the pagan dedicatory inscriptions with 
Christian ones, and add the items necessary for Christian worship. 

Conclusion 

A complex historical panorama that emerges from my overview of 
Christian engagements with late antique culture—as exemplified 

23 There is a relatively late image of the Theotokos of Never-Ending Cup, which depicts 
the Virgin Mary with her hands outstretched in front of the (Byzantine) altar with 
the Eucharistic chalice on it. 

24 The hymnography in question comes from the Service of the Great Blessing of Wa¬ 
ters. I am grateful to Elizabeth Theokritoff for reminding me of this material, and to 
Fr Jonathan Proctor for helping me locate it and commenting on a draft of this essay. 
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by Apologists, catechists, martyrs, monks, emperors, architects, and 
church artists—supports neither Harnacks corruption thesis, nor 
Florovsky s exaltation of‘sacred Hellenism ” What we have instead 
is a wide spectrum of cultural responses to Christianity, ranging 
from a confused assimilation of pagan elements to a profound 
transformation of objects and persons in light of the Gospel. To 
idealize Hellenism (a peculiarly Orthodox temptation) would be 
as misleading as to demonize it. What we need to take from the 
Fathers is their spiritual and intellectual courage; their refusal to 
domesticate the gospel by confusing it with a narrow nationalist 
agenda; their sense, especially during the time of persecutions, 
of a strong dissociation from the existing political and cultural 
establishment. To conceive of the Christian message as being 
permanently petrified in one cultural form, be it Hellenism, 
Slavism, or Americanism, would be a serious failure of theological 
imagination. 
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Hellenism and Byzantium 
James C. Skedros 

A major challenge in addressing the topic of Hellenism and 
Byzantium lies in the terms themselves. To speak of anything related 
to Byzantium, a political and cultural entity spanning a period of 
more than one thousand years, is a daunting task; adding to this the 
concept of Hellenism, which has multiple meanings, only reinforces 
the difficulty. Byzantium may in fact be an easier concept to identify: 
we can give it borders, a chronology, tell of its accomplishments, 
look at its material remains, etc. Hellenism is more elusive. If we 
use the often-cited markers of Hellenic identity mentioned by 
Herodotus in book eight of his Histories (religion, ancestry, language 
and customs) we might get closer to what Hellenism meant to the 
Byzantines. Yet even this definition falls short, and there is no 
evidence to suggest that the Byzantines themselves engaged it in any 
significant way. 1 One example will demonstrate the insufficiency of 
Herodotus’ definition for Byzantium. 

Byzantium begins and ends with the queen of cities, Constan¬ 
tinople. Its first emperor, Constantine, was not of Greek ancestry, 
knew little if any Greek, and was only baptized on his deathbed. 
The last emperor of Byzantium, Constantine XI, was a member of 
the Palaeologan family, one of the greatest of all Byzantine families, 
had been a Christian all his life, was educated in traditional Greek 
paideia, and spoke little if any Latin. Constantine the Great would 
have never considered himself a Greek, whereas, Constantine XI in 
his final speech to the defenders of Constantinople on May 29,1453, 
is recorded to have said, "... the impious and infidel enemy... threat¬ 
ens to capture the city of Constantine the Great, your fatherland, 

1 Claudia Rapp, “Hellenic Identity, Romanitas, and Christianity” in K. Zacharia, ed. 
Hellenisms. Culture, Identity, and Ethnicity from Antiquity to Modernity (Aldershot, 
England: Ashgate, 2008), 129. 
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the place of ready refuge for all Christians, the guardian of all 
Greeks. ...” 2 Both emperors held the title “Emperor of the Romans” 
yet, as we will see, it was only the last emperor of Byzantium who 
could be referred to as “Emperor of the Hellenes.” 

Defining Hellenism in relation to Byzantium is further compli¬ 
cated by the very nature of Byzantine society. Some forty years ago 
in the opening pages of his History of the Byzantine State y George 
Ostrogorsky offered the following observation regarding the consti¬ 
tutive elements of Byzantium: 

Roman political concepts, Greek culture and the Christian 
faith were the main elements that determined Byzantine 
political development. Without all three the Byzantine way 
of life would have been inconceivable. It was the integration 
of Hellenistic culture and the Christian religion within the 
Roman imperial framework that gave rise to the historical 
phenomenon which we know as the Byzantine Empire . 3 

Few would challenge the wisdom of this definition. 4 To understand 
the Byzantines, one must consider all three aspects simultaneously. 
Certainly, one characteristic can be weighted differently at various 
times and circumstances: Roman political identity rises to the surface 
in response to Charlemagne and the Carolingians (the Franks) in 
the eighth and ninth centuries; Christian self-identification becomes 
important in periods of conflict over heresy; and Hellenic identity 
surfaces most prominently following the Fourth Crusade. Yet all 

2 Rapp, “Hellenic Identity” 146. 

3 George Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State Rev ed Translated from the Ger¬ 
man by Joan Hussey (New Brunswick, NJ Rutgers University Press, 1969), 27. 

4 This definition remains useful even though its weakness is in its very broad ap¬ 
proach to Byzantine identity For example, pagan religion and culture remained an 
important characteristic of Byzantine society during the fourth and fifth centuries 
and what exactly is meant by “Hellenistic culture” is, as we shall see, quite fluid, see 
P. Athanassiadi-Fowden, “The Idea of Hellenism” 0iXo<TOfia 7 323-58. For post- 
Fourth Crusade Byzantium see Gill Page, Being Byzantine. Greek Identity before the 
Ottomans , 100-1420 (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2008), who argues 
that the four following elements constituted Byzantine identity during the final two 
centuries of Byzantium- ethnic, religious (Orthodox), Hellenic (classical), and re¬ 
gional/ cross-cultural. 
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three are operative in one form or another simultaneously and with 
varying degrees of influence. Hellenism in Byzantium cannot be 
viewed in isolation from Roman political ideology and Christianity. 

With this caution in mind, in what follows I will examine the 
question of Hellenism and Byzantium by distinguishing between 
two types of Hellenism. Here I am relying on the distinction between 
cultural (or intellectual) and political (or national) Hellenism found 
in the recent work of the Byzantinist Anthony Kaldellis. 5 My personal 
interest is with Byzantine Christianity and the Byzantine Churchs 
response to Hellenic culture. Much of this response, at times combat¬ 
ive and at other times adaptive, can be found in what we might term 
as Christian Hellenism. However, given that Byzantium was a Chris¬ 
tian society, any discussion of Byzantine cultural and political reali¬ 
ties naturally includes religion, since the Byzantines did not always 
make stark differentiations between Church and society. 6 

Language and Hellenism 

I begin the discussion of cultural Hellenism with what is probably 
the easiest to manage, that is, language. As is well known, both 
Latin and Greek were considered as the two official languages of the 
Byzantines at least through the early seventh century. Latin was the 
preferred language of law and the military, whereas Greek remained 
the language of philosophy, theology, and often commerce. With 
the collapse of the western Roman empire in the fifth century, the 
fate of Latin in the Greek East was determined. Greek, on the other 
hand, by the time of Constantine the Great had already split into 
two forms, the classical and the spoken. This division of Greek, 
beginning in the late third century BC, was a prominent feature of 
Byzantine culture. From the second century ad onward, due to the 
remarkable influence of the cultural revival known as the Second 

5 Anthony Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium. The Transformation of Greek Identity 
and the Reception of the Classical Tradition (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2007). 

6 For an insightful discussion concerning the role of religion (Christianity) in Byzan¬ 
tium see Averill Cameron, The Byzantines (Oxford: Blackwell Publishing, 2006), 
96-115. 
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Sophistic, Attic Greek, that is the Greek of the famous philosophers, 
historians, and playwriters of classical Athens became the preferred 
Greek of the educated elite. However, it remained the Greek of 
a Byzantine literati minority. More common, of course, was the 
spoken Greek, known as the Koine. Byzantine literature varied in 
its level of Greek. Maximos the Confessor s Greek is exceptionally 
difficult, whereas the Life of Antony , written by Athanasius of 
Alexandria is simple koine. The syntax of the Byzantine liturgy is 
a mixture of classical and koine; though its language is thoroughly 
Christian. Yet, if culture is defined in some measure by language, one 
must conclude that Byzantium with its use of Greek as its language 
reflects the cultural reality imbedded in the very term Hellenism. 

Cyril Mango, the noted modern Byzantine historian, has painted 
a portrait of Byzantium as a multi-lingual empire consisting of a 
plethora of peoples and cultures covering the vast expanse of the 
Mediterranean world. 7 There is no doubt that this was true for the 
early period of Byzantine history. Yet from the mid-seventh century 
onward, when the Byzantines lost for good North Africa, Palestine 
and most of Syria to Islam, Greek was the language of the empire. 
No doubt other languages were spoken; Constantinople, as a 
commercial hub, continued to be a polyglot city. Nonetheless, Greek 
remained the language of the empire. Further, unlike its counterpart 
in the West, Greek never developed into Romance languages. True, 
Greek continued to be divided between classical literary models 
(mainly Attic) and spoken, but the creation of a formal division 
between katharevousa (pure) and demotiki (the language of the 
masses), as surfaced in the early nineteenth century, was never true 
for Byzantium. Attic Greek continued to be taught. But only a few 
individuals at any given time mastered it, and even fewer were able to 
produce written texts in it. For the majority of Byzantines, the koine 
was used, both written and spoken, with various levels of increasing 
syntactical complexity. 8 

7 Cyril Mango, Byzantium. The Empire of New Rome (New York: Charles Scribner’s, 
1980), 1-31. 

8 Asa medieval rural society, the vast majority of Byzantines were illiterate. 
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Inextricably connected to the Greek language was educa¬ 
tion. Among the several words used by the Byzantines to refer 
to education, two stand out: paideia and morphosis . The former 
referred to the study of the classics and was usually understood 
as higher education, while the latter carried more of the sense of 
formation. Although not excluding morphosis , paideia funda¬ 
mentally meant the study of Attic Greek, rhetoric, literature and 
philosophy. It should be remembered, though, that throughout 
the history of Byzantium, the majority who read the Greek classics 
and studied Greek grammar were Christian. As they read Homer, 
they learned and appreciated Greek verse and the mythical world of 
storytelling, not Homeric religion. 9 In reading the ancient histori¬ 
ans, they learned the art of historical writing, but rarely seemed to 
self-identify ethnically, at least not as far as we can tell from their 
writings, with the ancient Greek race. When they saw a classical 
Greek or Roman statue lining the streets of Constantinople they 
saw the statue for its artistic qualities and not for its cultic resonance. 
The educated Byzantine who studied and appreciated the artifacts 
of ancient Greece, literary and otherwise, saw them in a manner 
devoid of the religious and cultural context in which they had been 
produced. This does not mean they were valueless, nor that the 
Byzantines were unable to fully appreciate them. It only means that 
their relation to them was different. These were Christians reading 
non-Christian, in essence pagan, texts and artifacts. The texts were 
read; they were copied; they were edited; they were studied; their 
literary and syntactical styles imitated. And, as is well known, almost 
all of the surviving manuscripts of ancient Greek literature were 
those that were produced by Byzantine copyists for consumption by 
Byzantine readers. 

Before looking at specific examples of cultural Hellenism, it may 
be useful to pause for a moment and consider how the Byzantines 
used the word “Hellene” and its adjective “Hellenic.” Throughout 
their thousand-plus years, there appear to be six general ways in 

9 Robert Browning, “Teachers,” in Guglielmo Cavallo, ed.., The Byzantines (Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1997), 102. 
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which the Byzantines understood and used the term “Hellene” 10 
First, geographically, that is, someone or something could be termed 
or seen as Hellenic if it arose from traditional mainland Greece 
(Attiki and the Peloponnese). Additionally, from the second half 
of the seventh century a Hellene could be someone who came from 
the Byzantine theme of Hellas (which was essentially east central 
Greece under the episcopal authority of the metropolitan of Athens 
with Thebes as the residence of the strategos ). This geographi¬ 
cal association had little influence on Byzantine self-identity. 
The Byzantines were Romans (. Romaioi ). A person from Thessaly 
could be referred to as a “Thessalonian,” but he was still a Romaios 
(Roman). The study of Byzantium over the past several decades has 
confirmed what the Byzantines knew about themselves all along: 
they self-consciously identified themselves as Romans. 

Second, the Byzantines could mean by “Hellene” the ancient 
Greeks, those who produced much of the history and literature that 
the Byzantines read and copied. Third, and most commonly, the 
term could refer to pagans; that is the Greeks who, as the Byzantines 
rightly noted, worshipped many gods, and thus were pagan. Fourth, 
a “Hellene” could be someone who simply spoke Greek without any 
specific reference to ethnic identity. A “Hellene” could be a Greek¬ 
speaking Roman, that is, someone who resided in the eastern part 
of the empire but spoke Greek, while Latini (Aomvoi) could refer to 
Romans living in Italy who spoke Latin. This fourth usage presup¬ 
poses the political ideology of a universal Roman empire. Fifth, a 
“Hellene” could refer to someone who possessed the rhetorical, 
linguistic, and literary skills mastered through Greek paideia . And 
sixth, the term “Hellene,” after 1261, could be used as a political 
marker to identify the citizenry of the Byzantine Empire. 11 

Cultural Hellenism 

Let us turn now to our discussion of cultural Hellenism and 
Hellenic paideia . Many of the great Christian leaders we associate 

10 Kadellis, Hellenism m Byzantium , 184-87. 

11 This usage is the most problematic and is not accepted by all Byzantinists. 
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with Byzantium received the best Hellenic paideia available. 
Their literary creations attest to this. Ecclesiastical homilists from 
Gregory Nazianzus in the fourth century to Eustathius, bishop of 
Thessaloniki in the twelfth, produced sermons in some of the finest 
rhetorical and Attic styles. Even in hagiography, the Byzantine 
literature with which I am most familiar, lives of saints written 
during the Paleologan dynasty, reflect that periods emphasis 
on a higher level of Greek. It was in the educational “system” of 
Byzantium that Hellenism survived and was passed on. However, 
Attic Greek and Greek paideia were not always seen as desirable 
goals. In a revealing phrase from the Life of Symeon the New 
Theologian, written by Niketas Stethatos sometime after 1022, we 
are told that the young Symeon chose not to advance his education 
by “Hellenizing his tongue with that outside learning.” 12 The Greek 
phrase translated here as “outside learning” {paideias tis therathen ) 
could in other contexts refer simply to pagan paideia . It need not 
have a negative connotation though. In a remarkable passage from 
the Life of St Luke of Steiris , better known as Hosios Loukas, the 
saint considers whether he should remain where he was or relocate 
to a more remote and peaceful location. His indecision led him to 
send one of his monastic disciples to Corinth to ask for the advice of 
a certain Theopylaktos the Wise, whom the author of the Life refers 
to as “a teacher of pagan wisdom who nevertheless transmitted 
virtue by his deeds to lovers of the good.” 13 

The Life of St Luke is an enlightening text for our topic. Published 
in the decades following the death of St Luke, who reposed in 953, 
the text, though anonymous, was written to be read on the feast day 
of the saint who was commemorated in Byzantium on February 7. 
The Life was most likely composed for monks of the monastery of 
Hosios Loukas, which contained the holy relics of the saint and was 
established sometime between 960-1031 in Phokis, Greece, the 

12 g|gXXrjvi(70yjvai rry yk&rrav rfj cwdky fyei 7tai£eia<; rfjq 0t)pa0sv... Tvj<; d;co0£v quoted in 
Kaldellis, Hellenism m Byzantium , 186. 

13 Life and Miracles of St Luke of Stems , text, tr., & commentary by Carolyn L. Connor 
and W. Robert Connor (Brookline, MA: Hellenic College Press, 1994), 47. (6; Tyj<; 
0vpa0sv votyioLC, SiSaaicaXo; got). 
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place of the saint s repose. The Greek of the text is of good quality, 
not pure Attic but by no means vulgar or common Greek. I would 
place its level of Greek between spoken and Attic style. 14 What is 
clear, however, is that not only has the author of the Life received 
a good education in grammar and is familiar with the rudimentary 
outlines of classical Greek paideia, he does not appear to be threat¬ 
ened by the pagan antecedents of his Hellenic education. 

The saint, however, is anything but a member of the educated 
minority of Byzantium. Nowhere in the early years of St Luke s 
life are we told that he received any formal education. In fact, to 
compensate for his lack of education, the saint travels to Corinth 
in his early twenties and enrolls in a grammar school (probably the 
Byzantine equivalent of our modern-day Greek School) in order 
to learn how to read Holy Scripture. St Luke did not last long. To 
quote from the text: 

... for when he saw the other boys misbehaving, and even 
though they received the finest instruction not turning their 
fine souls to the reception of these benefits, he refused to 
remain a party to this and promptly departed. 

Lukes decision to abandon his pursuit of letters was “a sign of true 
cultivation” since the rowdy actions of the young boys demonstrated 
to Luke the road of decadence to which education can lead and thus 
“he chose rather to be impoverished in education ( paideia) and 
learning than wealthy in depravity” 15 

As St Luke s fame spread, visitors seeking his advice increased. In 
the year 944, the then governor ( strategos ) of the province of Hellas 
in which Luke resided, a certain man named Pothos, approached 
the holy man for guidance regarding a personal and political matter 
back in the imperial capital. Luke s counsel is compared to that of 
the ancient Pythia located in nearby Delphi. Yet unlike the famous 
oracle of Apollo, the saints words to the governor were not “oblique 

14 See Ihor Sevcenko Three Byzantine Literatures: A Laymans Guide (Brookline, MA: 
Hellenic College Press, 1985) for a lucid yet accessible discussion of Byzantine liter¬ 
ary style. 

15 Life and Miracles of St Luke of Steins , 34. 
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and ambiguous,” but his advice was “beneficial, clearly and unam¬ 
biguously expressed” 16 There may be a further connection with 
Luke and the oracle at Delphi. At the end of the Life, the author 
goes through a brief chronological synopsis of Luke s earthly exis¬ 
tence noting that he died on the seventh day of the month of Febru¬ 
ary. Therefore it is no surprise that, according to the Synaxarion of 
Constantinople , St Luke was commemorated on that day. What is of 
note is that, according to Plutarch, the Pythian oracles could only 
be consulted one day a year, and that was the seventh day of the 
month of Busios, which corresponds to the month of February. 17 

There is one final episode in the Life of St Luke that expresses, 
unintentionally I might add, a relationship between Hellenism and 
Christianity in 10th-century Byzantium. At the age of fourteen, 
Luke received the monastic tonsure in Athens. He had traveled 
to Athens under the watchful eye of two monks from Rome who 
had passed through Lukes village on their way to Jerusalem. When 
the group arrived in Athens, they immediately visited the “holy 
church of the Mother of God,” that is, the church located inside 
the Parthenon on the acropolis. The conversion of the Parthenon 
to a Christian church probably dates to the end of the sixth or 
early seventh century. Throughout much of the Byzantine period it 
functioned as a pilgrimage site. In fact, the emperor Basil II visited 
Athens in 1018 and gave thanks in the church of the Virgin for his 
victory over the Bulgarians. We can only wonder how Luke and his 
monastic guides reacted when they saw the Parthenon. Did they 
acknowledge it for what it had been or did they see the Church 
constructed inside as a sign of the victory of Christianity over 
Hellenism? We will never know. Yet what is clear is that the Life 
of St Luke of Steiris reflects an ambiguous and sometimes uncon¬ 
scious relationship between Hellenism and Byzantine society. The 
author of the Life of St Luke is a recipient of the very Hellenic paid - 
eia rejected by its hero. 1 Oth-century Byzantium was able to observe 
the cultural and material remains of the ancient Greek world and 

1 6 Life and Miracles ofSt Luke of Steiris, 5 8. 

17 Life and Miracles ofSt Luke ofSteiris > 168, n. 58.28. 
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appropriate them for its own use. The Life of St Luke of Steiris 
reflects the ease with which 10th-century Byzantine society oper¬ 
ated within a culture that maintained a Hellenic paideia and the 
monuments it once produced. 

Another example where Christianity and cultural Hellenism 
operated side by side comes in the person of Eustathios of Thes¬ 
saloniki. Educated in Constantinople where he was ordained a 
deacon, he taught rhetoric, and became archbishop of Thessaloniki 
in 1178. As a scholar-bishop, Eustathios wrote commentaries on 
Homer, Pindar, and Aristophanes. His style and writing mimic 
the best of Attic authors; and he spent much of his energy reading, 
collecting, and studying the texts of the ancients. Yet he was also 
a Christian bishop. He rejected slavery as evil, he challenged the 
theological accommodations being made toward Islam by the then 
Byzantine emperor Manuel I Komnenos, he delivered sermons and 
panegyrics, and even wrote the vita of St Philotheos of Opsikion 
in which he praises the philanthropic virtue of this layman who 
deserved recognition not for, as was the usual paradigm of sanctity, 
extreme asceticism or the monastic life, but for living a godly life in 
the world. Eustathios was steeped in Hellenic paideia ; he made use 
of it in order to be able to read, comment, and teach the classics. 
This paideia was, however, cultural, ethical, and intellectual; since 
for Eustathios and his contemporaries the two operative markers of 
identity, Roman and Christian, remained entrenched as they had 
been for centuries. 18 Yet this was soon to change. 

A friend and student of Eustathios, Michael Choniates, arrived 
in Athens in 1182 as its new bishop. Educated in classical Greek 
paideia, Michael’s activities as bishop, which spanned nearly two 
decades, included several pleas to imperial and civil officials for 
economic assistance in the form of tax relief and better govern¬ 
ment for his Athenian flock. In these addresses, Michael praises the 
officials and asks for their assistance. The addresses utilize typical 
epistolary rhetoric and conventions and reflect a common theme 
of comparing Byzantine (for Michael and the recipients, Roman) 


18 Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium , 313. 
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officials with classical Greek exemplars. In one address he compares 
a Byzantine official who had recently arrived from Constantinople 
to Solon and Aristeides, due to his concern for justice. In one telling 
phrase, Michael refers to the ancient Greeks as “those blessed men” 
whom Michael refuses to reproach “for their distorted religion” but 
calls them blessed “because, even though they worshiped thusly, they 
practiced virtue and knew beauty, daring the sea and long journeys 
to put human life in order.” 19 Michael is particularly frustrated that 
the imperial official had left the administrative province of Hellas 
a few years earlier in return for the comforts of Constantinople. 
Michael, a bishop, is not hesitant to shame his fellow Christians 
with examples of non-Christian, i.e., pagan, virtue and ethics. The 
ancients had outdone Michaels contemporary Christians. 

The significance of Choniates’ remarks is not that he was able to 
find classical examples of virtue that surpassed Christian virtue in 
his day; this does not surprise us, nor was it a new tactic in Chris¬ 
tian polemics. Rather, it is the ease with which Michael uses his 
classical examples and, with the exception of pagan religion, his 
readiness to accept the Hellenism of old. For both Michael and 
his former teacher Eustathios, cultural Hellenism provided an 
additional spring from which to water ones life and another lens 
through which to interpret their world. They did not see a tension 
between their Christian faith and Hellenic paideia . The possibility 
of a new relationship with Hellenism will emerge toward the end 
of their lives. For both men will also have the misfortune of seeing 
political events (in Eustathios’ case, the fall of Thessaloniki to the 
Normans in 1185; and in Choniates’ the sack of Constantinople by 
the Fourth Crusade in 1204) which will provide a new context for 
the appropriation of Hellenism in Byzantium. 

Not all responses to Hellenic paideia were positive. Negative 
reactions against cultural Hellenism, or at least aspects of it, were 
commonplace in Byzantium. As noted earlier, for much of the early 
and middle Byzantine periods a Hellene was an ancient Greek who 
worshipped idols. For the first several centuries of the Byzantine 

19 Quoted in Kaldellis, Hellenism tn Byzantium , 319-20. 
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Empire, say from the fourth through the seventh century, Byzantine 
society often defined itself in opposition to classical Greek culture, 
especially in the area of pagan cult. Not that the early Byzantines 
rejected the classical past; in fact there were several who would 
have loved to have seen it revived—the emperor Julian in the mid 
fourth century, the half-Christian bishop Synesius of Cyrene, and 
the famous philosopher Hypatia of Alexandria to name just three. 
Yet, the triumph of Christianity prohibited such revivals, and for 
much of this early period, the east Romans proceeded to create a 
new cultural synthesis of Roman imperium and Christianity. 

The Byzantines have left us several examples of how they 
responded negatively to classical Greek culture and civilization. 
The destruction and conversion of pagan temples, the prohibition 
of pagan sacrifice, and the closing of the Academy of Athens are 
all well-known examples. Less celebrated ones can be found in the 
canons of the Penthekte Council of 690-91. Known as the Coun¬ 
cil in Trullo, this council issued 102 canons, several of which chas¬ 
tised Christians for participating in popular pagan practices (what 
are called in these canons “Greek customs”) such as lighting and 
jumping over fires on new moons, the rituals associated with the 
celebration of Dionysiac festivals such as the “Broumalia,” and the 
performance of dances “in the name of those falsely called gods of 
the Greeks, according to an ancient custom foreign to the life of 
Christians ” 20 For Christian Byzantium such practices simply were 
incompatible with the new religion of the Romans. 

What about philosophy and metaphysics? Had not Basil the 
Great and Gregory the Theologian studied at the very acad¬ 
emy Justinian eventually closed? Here things are a bit less clear. 
Certainly, many of the ideas of ancient Greek philosophy were 
problematic to Byzantine Christians, not the least of which was 
the eternity of the cosmos, neo-platonic emanations, preexistence 
of souls, and metempsychosis. The great philosophical treatises of 
Plato, Aristotle, and the more recent Neo-Platonists, such as the 
Byzantine Proklos, continued to be copied, studied and taught. The 

20 Canons 61 and 62 of the Penthekte Synod. 
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close connection between education and philosophy in Byzantium 
only complicated the relationship. The Christianization of Neo- 
Platonic thought in the works of Pseudo-Dionysius gave further 
life to the Hellenic philosophical tradition. Patriarch Photios began 
his professional career as a bureaucrat and scholar whose teaching 
and writing resulted in a profound revival in the interest in antiq¬ 
uity. His well-known Bibliotheca , along with his lexicon of notable 
words and expressions he encountered during his casual reading, 
were of interest to his contemporaries and later Byzantines. 

The most spectacular engagement of ancient Greek philosophy 
ever to have occurred in Byzantium came from the mind and pen 
of the 1 lth-century philosopher Michael Psellos. A prolific author, 
Psellos began his career in civil administration and was given the 
honorary title of court philosopher (hypatos ton philosophon ). He 
saw his own work as a revival of philosophy. In the court history 
known as the Chronographia , Psellos writes: 

You who are reading my book today will confirm that I found 
philosophy only after it had breathed its last, at least as far 
as its own exponents were concerned, and I alone revived it 
with my own powers, having found no worthwhile teachers, 
or even a seed of wisdom in Greece or the barbarian lands, 
though I searched everywhere . 21 

Humility was not one of his strong points. Nevertheless he, like no 
other Byzantine since Synesios of Cyrene, pushed the envelope of 
philosophical inquiry and revival in Byzantium. His relationship 
with the Church was nebulous. He often found himself having to 
defend his philosophical speculations against the charge of heresy. 
Psellos was never condemned by the Church. His student and 
successor as court philosopher, John Italos, however, was not so lucky. 

Heralding from southern Italy, John arrived in Constantinople 
around 1049 and enrolled as a student under Psellos. Under the 
emperor Alexios I Komnenos, however, John fell out of favor and 
was condemned at a trial in 1082. The anathemas issued against 
John accuse him of heresy and paganism and are enshrined in the 


21 Psellos, Chronographia , 6.37. 
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Synodikon of Orthodoxy , a liturgical text recited on the first Sunday 
of Lent which was originally issued in the mid-ninth century to 
proclaim the defeat of iconoclasm. The anathemas, which accuse 
John of heresy and paganism, are revealing. Specific Greek philo¬ 
sophical ideas are denounced: metempsychosis, the immutabil¬ 
ity of the cosmos, and the destruction of the soul. One anathema 
in particular captures quite well a traditional Byzantine view of 
Hellenic philosophy: 

Anathema to those who do not undertake Greek studies for 
purposes of education only, but rather concur with their vain 
opinions and believe them to be true, and who are so thor¬ 
oughly convinced of the validity of these opinions that they 
initiate others into these doctrines and instruct them, at times 
secretly and at times openly. 22 

Italos was forced to recant and he retired to a monastery. Yet the 
damage had been done. Although Byzantiums suppression of 
philosophy never reached the heights that it did in the medieval 
or modern West, there are some twenty-five heresy trials of 
philosophers attested in the Byzantine sources. The condemnation 
of philosophical inquiry independent of theological doctrine was 
secured by the Synodikon . 

Yet even under the shadows of the Synodikon , Greek studies 
during the 13th century flourished. We have already encountered 
two bishops from this period who are noted for their Hellenic 
paideia. In the wake of Italos' condemnation, higher education in 
Constantinople was reorganized. What Psellos taught on his own 
was now divided among a series of “chairs" for rhetoric, philosophy, 
theology, and Scripture all under imperial and ecclesiastical super¬ 
vision. Known collectively as the “Patriarchal Academy” or School, 
it was established in 1107 by Alexios I with additional teachers 
( didaskaloi ) for the Gospel, the Apostle, and the Psalter. This school 
continued to influence clerical and lay education down to the fall of 
the empire. 23 

22 Synodikon of Orthodoxy , True Vine 27 & 28 (2000): 49. 

23 On the patriarchal academy see Robert Browning, “The Patriarchal School at Con- 
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Although there were bumps along the way, Hellenic paideia, 
or what we have also referred to as cultural and intellectual 
Hellenism, continued on in Byzantium. However, in the wake of 
a series of political and military crises, Byzantium’s relationship 
with Hellenism changed. Two major catastrophes, the arrival and 
settlement of Turks in Asia Minor (the Seljuks at the end of the 11 th 
century, followed by the Ottomans at the beginning of the 14th) 
and the extension of western feudal power eastward culminating in 
the sack of Constantinople during the Fourth Crusade, provided 
the context in which the Byzantines reevaluated their relationship 
with the ancient Hellenic world. Most dramatically, the Fourth 
Crusade fragmented the once universal Roman Empire into 
several competing centers of authority. The Empire of Nicaea, the 
Despotate of Epiros, and the Empire of Tebizond each tried to fill 
the political void created in the aftermath of the Fourth Crusade. 
Although the Empire of Nicaea regained the imperial capital in 
1261, the political fragmentation of Byzantium proved irreversible. 

The period from 1261 to the fall of Constantinople to the Otto¬ 
man Turks in 1453, known as the Paleologan period, witnessed a 
subtle yet significant shift in the self-consciousness of the Byzan¬ 
tines. This final period of Byzantine history is characterized by an 
odd combination of territorial and political disintegration with a 
cultural revival in art and literature. The imperial office survived and 
continued its ideological claims to the Roman imperium. For many 
of the Paleologan emperors, the only possible chance for survival 
was better diplomatic, commercial, and ecclesiastical relations with 
western powers. This was realized in three ways: increased economic 
advantages given to Italian commercial fleets, ecclesiastical reunion 
with the papacy (the reunion councils of Lyons in 1274 and Flor¬ 
ence in 1438-39 are the most tangible expressions of this policy), 
and military assistance from western armies. One of the results of 
this western-looking policy was an intense debate among intellects 

stantinople in the Twelfth Century” Byzantion 32 (1962): 167-201, and 33 (1963): 

11-40. 
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als, churchmen, and others about what constituted their own politi¬ 
cal, cultural, and religious identity. It is during this time that the 
notions of Hellenism and, I would argue, Orthodoxy are re-defined 
in opposition to the west (and to the Turks as well). 

Hellenic paideia flourished during the Palaeologan period. We 
need not rehearse this here; the names of many of the individuals 
are well known as are their works. Men such as the monk Maximos 
Planoudes (b. ca. 1255), Thomas Magistros, Nikephoros Gregoras, 
Nicholas Kabasilas, Theodore Metochites, Demetrios Kydones, 
Bessarion, George Scholarios, and, of course, George Gemistos 
Plethon. The last, George Gemistos Plethon is a case study in how 
far an individual Byzantine philosopher and educator was willing 
to go in terms of reclaiming and appropriating the ancient Hellenic 
past. The flowering of cultural Hellenism at this time coincided with 
a new understanding of what it meant to be a Hellene. Each of the 
individuals mentioned above used the term “Hellene” in varying 
frequency to refer to the east-Roman population. The threat posed 
by the Latins and the Turks was not simply territorial but cultural. 
By this time, the Byzantines had sufficient experience living under 
Turk and Latin; and although both might allow for the continua¬ 
tion of Byzantine culture, there was intense pressure (economic and 
personal) to adopt the culture of the overlords. It is in this context 
that the Byzantines expressed their identity in terms of Hellenism 
and Orthodoxy. Both concepts had been around since the earliest 
days of the Empire. Now they were being brought into the service of 
cultural and national identity in a new and more intense way. 24 

At the Byzantine Empires twilight, political Hellenism had 
found a home among the intellectual and imperial elite. Both the 
pro- and anti-unionist camps had accepted it as well, though it does 
seem that the pro-unionists were more inclined to adopt the term 
“Hellene.” The ardent pro-unionist John Argyropoulos referred to 
his contemporary Constantine XI, who, unknown to Argyropou- 

24 For a differing view on the importance of Hellenism in late Byzantium, see Cyril 
Mango, “Byzantinism and Romantic Hellenism? Journal of the Warburg and Cour- 
tauldInstitutes 28 (1965): 29-43. 
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los at the time, would be the last emperor of Byzantium, as “emperor 
of the Hellenes” and considered him the defender of “the freedom 
of the Hellenes.” 25 Argyropoulos’ use of the term “Hellene” reflects 
a shift in identity in the late Byzantine world. The political struc- 
ture of a universal Roman empire was now merely propaganda. The 
Byzantines looked to the past to find a new definition for them¬ 
selves and there they found not only the ancient Hellenes but their 
Orthodox Christian roots. 

It was the opponents of reunion with the Roman Church who 
elevated the construct of Orthodoxy to the level of a self-conscious 
marker of identity in contrast to the heretical west. Joseph Bryen- 
nios, a monk and fervent anti-unionist, while addressing a synod 
in Constantinople in the year 1412, stated that Orthodoxy “is our 
riches, it is our past glory, it is our nation.” 26 Orthodoxy had now 
become a marker of national identity. 

Orthodoxy was not only defined in relation to the Latin West. 
Isidore Glabas, twice metropolitan of Thessaloniki during the last 
two decades of the 14th century, witnessed first hand the challenges 
Orthodox Christians faced living under Ottoman rule. In 1387 he 
traveled to Asia Minor to negotiate a political treaty with the Turks 
on behalf of the empire. He encouraged the Christians he met with 
the following words: 

Let us be sure above all, my brothers, that with all our energy 
and power we keep Orthodoxy unstained, even if it be neces¬ 
sary to this end that our worldly wealth be dissipated, our 
country enslaved, our limbs, mutilated, our bodies, tortured, 
our lives violently extinguished. Let us endure all this with joy 
if it means that our flawless religion be not betrayed . 27 

From the late thirteenth century onwards, some Byzantines—most 
especially those from the leading intellectual, aristocratic, and 
imperial circles—had put into service a form of political Hellenism 

25 Quoted in Apostolos Vacalopoulos, Origins of the Greek Nation. The Byzantine Pe¬ 
riod, 1204-1461 (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1970), 183. 

26 Quoted in Vacalopoulos, Origins of the Greek Nation , 102. 

27 Quoted in Vacalopoulos, Origins of the Greek Nation , 94-95. 
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to help shape their world view and self-definition. Yet, one must 
be cautious not to overstate this. Roman {Romaioi) identity 
remained strong. The historian Doukas, who composed a history 
of the Empire covering the period from 1341 to 1462, reports 
how George Scholarios responded to the Council of Florence. In 
his description of the reception of the Greek delegation upon its 
return to Constantinople from Florence, he describes how the anti¬ 
unionists visited the cell of George Scholarios, now turned monk 
Gennadios. The group asked Gennadios how they should react to 
the union proclaimed at Florence. Gennadios penned his response 
and placed it on the door of his cell. According to Doukas, the note 
read: 

Wretched Romans, how you have gone astray! You have 
rejected the hope of God and trusted in the strength of the 
Franks; you have lost your piety along with your city which is 
about to be destroyed. 

Doukas continues his narrative: 

Then all the nuns, who believed themselves to be pure and 
dedicated servants of God in Orthodoxy, in accordance with 
their own sentiments and that of their teacher Gennadios, 
cried out the anathema, and along with them the abbots and 
confessors and the remaining priests and laymen. 28 

Conclusion 

For Byzantine society, prior to 1204, Hellenism was a cultural and 
intellectual pursuit of a minority of highly educated individuals. 
It was not a marker of ethnic identity. 29 The shift from cultural to 
national Hellenism takes place between 1261 and 1453; though 
there are hints of it earlier. Yet the shift is never complete. It is still 

28 Doukas, Histona Turcobyzantma, 1341-1462 , ed. [Bucharest, 1958], pp. 315, 317, 
quoted in Deno Geanakoplos, Byzantium. Church , Society and Civihation Seen 
through Contemporary Eyes (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1984), 225 

29 The concept of ethnic identity, or ethnicity, in the ancient and medieval worlds is a 
complicated and much debated topic, see especially Stephen Mitchell and Geoffrey 
Greatrex, eds., Ethnicity and Culture m Late Antiquity (London: Duckworth and 
the Classical Press of Wales, 2000). 
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in process up to the last days of Byzantium where both continued 
to exist side by side. For some the transition had taken place already 
(in the provinces, especially in traditional Greek areas like the 
Peloponnese); for others it would never take place. Constantine XI, 
the last emperor of Byzantium, was a cultural Hellene who, having 
come from Mistra in the Peloponnese, was well aware of a nascent 
national or ethnic Hellenism. Yet he remained Roman to the end. 

Hellenism and Orthodoxy were markers of identity put into 
service at a time when the very political and cultural foundations 
of Byzantium were threatened by forces that were neither Hellenic 
nor Orthodox. The fall of Byzantium was one of many moments in 
the complicated relationship between these two constructs which is 
still being worked out today. In Byzantium, the seeds of Hellenism 
and Orthodoxy had been planted early and neither was uprooted. 
Orthodoxy as a construct vis-a-vis heterodoxy is as old as Christian¬ 
ity itself; and Christianity cannot remove itself from the Hellenic 
context in which and by which it spread. For the Byzantines and 
their identity, Orthodoxy comes into focus in the decades following 
the end of Iconoclasm, not as some scholars have argued in response 
to the internal Orthodox debate over Iconoclasm, but in response 
to the Latin West. It gained fuel in the 1 lth-century distancing of 
the two churches, was hammered home by the events of the Fourth 
Crusade, and solidified during the anti-unionist responses to the 
pro-Roman ecclesiastical policies of the Paleologans. It was the 
political failure of the Byzantines to reassert their once great impe¬ 
rial authority and prestige among its neighbors that caused a reas¬ 
sessment of their own identity. The Byzantines were Orthodox and 
Hellenic in contrast to the Latin west, yet they remained staunchly 
Roman in their identity as they tried futilely to arrest their political 
demise at the hands of the Turks. Roman, Hellenic, Orthodox— 
all three elements were operative at various moments in the long 
history of Byzantium and the relationship between them helped 
define the Byzantines. 
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ORTHODOXY AND HELLENISM IN 
CONTEMPORARY GREECE 

Pantelis Kalaitzidis 1 

“Modern Greeks are a deeply religious people,” one Greek historian 
recently observed. 2 
He continued: 

They are religious in an obvious and all-encompassing way, 
in public and in their private lives, in good times and in bad 
times, in times of turmoil and in times of calm. The vast 
majority baptize their children, choose to be married in the 
Church, and bury their loved ones with a funeral service. 

They attribute a religious dimension to the most secular 
holidays, to national anniversaries, and to their political and 
military activities. They bless the Parliament, the courts, 
the schools [...]. They see the Church’s leaders as playing 
a special role in preserving tradition and look to them for 
leadership on important national issues. 

Modern Greeks call their religion “Christianity,” but it would 
be more correct to refer to it as “Orthodox Christianity” or, 
more precisely, “Greek Orthodox Christianity,” since they 
do not converse with other confessions, not even Ortho¬ 
dox confessions that are not Greek. Or, to the extent that 
they do converse with them, they distance themselves from 
them, criticize them, are at odds with them, and condemn 
them. Although they profess faith in one Holy, Catholic, 
and Apostolic Church, catholicity is a foreign concept and 
something undesirable. [...] 


1 Translated from Modern Greek by Fr Gregory Edwards 

2 D. Kyrtatas, “Modern Greek Christianity,” a paper presented at the workshop Helle- 
no-Christianity (19th-20th century), organized by the School of History, Archaeo¬ 
logy, and Social Anthropology of the University of Thessaly in Volos, Greece, on 
March 12,2008 [in Greek] 
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Modern Greek religiosity has a strongly national character. 
It is something that concerns almost all Greeks, but no one 
else. Modern Greeks are not looking for Christian unity, 
nor are they interested in ecumenical goals. Ecumenism is 
considered by many, especially the clergy and the theolo¬ 
gians, a heresy. Modern Greeks ascribe national significance 
to religious holidays and celebrate their national holidays 
inside the church. They are not interested in missionary 
work (which they do not consider a religious obligation) 
and they become angry when they detect encroachment 
onto Greek soil, Mount Athos, or even the Greek diaspora, 
by other confessions, including even the Russian Orthodox. 
The presence of non-Orthodox Christians and people of 
other religions in Greek territory is an ongoing affront to 
them; mosques and synagogues are considered a national 
provocation. 

Any attempt at dialogue with other confessions is 
condemned from the outset. When Patriarch Athenagoras 
met with Pope Paul VI, he faced forceful protest not only 
from the Archbishop of Athens at the time, Chrysostomos, 
but also from the people. Archbishop Christodoulos also 
had difficulty speaking with Pope John Paul II, even though 
nothing important was discussed at that meeting. Slavic 
Orthodoxy, especially Russian, is sometimes seen as a bigger 
threat than the Unia. In short, the vast majority of modern 
Greeks believe that a universal Christianity is not something 
desirable. Each nation has its own particular, autonomous, 
and independent version of Christianity. 

The first decisive move in this direction can be precisely 
dated. The generation of the rebellion of 1821 assigned the 
Church and its clergy a patriotic duty—to bless their weap¬ 
ons and sanctify their goals. The Church and its clergy, given 
autonomy by the Patriarchate, have, in turn, accepted this 
role consistently and selflessly. [...] 

In modern Greek society, the Church is often in conflict 
with the state, claiming certain privileges and rights. But 
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primarily it reproaches the state when it believes that the 
state is not equating the Greek citizen with the Greek Chris¬ 
tian (as occurred recently with the issue of the identity cards) 
or when the state fails to carry out its national agenda with 
perfect consistency (as is happening now with the Macedo¬ 
nian issue). The Greek Church is in conflict with the state 
because the Church sees itself as a more consistent guardian 
of the nation than the state. 

One thus gets the impression that modern Greek religiosity, 
in stark contrast to the religiosity of historical Christianity, 
is purely Hellenocentric, with a focus on ritual and a toler¬ 
ance of syncretism. Modern Greeks are not concerned with 
understanding the doctrines of the Church, and catechism 
is virtually non-existent. Moreover, the so-called “Sunday 
schools,” (which are very limited today) propagandize moral 
behavior without teaching anything about Christianity, 
which is taken as a given. [...] 

What is very important, however, to modern Greek religi¬ 
osity is the Hellenistic character of patristic thought, the 
language, and the continuation of Greek thought through 
Christianity [...]. Modern Greeks, to encapsulate the issue 
with an example, have no desire to learn what dogmas 
Cyril and Methodius preached, but rather to ensure and be 
assured that the Enlighteners of the Slavs, like all the great 
Fathers of the Church, were Greeks. 

Even though some of these views may seem hyperbolical to some, 
the lengthy excerpt I just quoted is, perhaps, the best introduction 
to our topic. Of course, this reference to the relationship between 
Orthodoxy and Hellenism in contemporary Greece is a paradig¬ 
matic one; it is simply one example, since we also frequently encoun¬ 
ter similar symptoms and attitudes in other Balkan or Eastern Euro¬ 
pean countries. The only difference in this rosy “Orthodox” ethno¬ 
religious mythology is that every Orthodox people claims for itself 
the uniqueness of being “the new chosen people of God” and the 
“protector of Orthodoxy.” Another difference is the fact that the 
Greek narrative has, lying behind it, a rich legacy—more significant 
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contributions, more accomplishments, and a longer history—which 
allows it to speak of an “unbroken continuity” in space, time, and 
thought. Nevertheless, with this paper I will attempt to explain the 
Greek state of affairs and make a theological critique of it, in order 
to elucidate the debate in Greece today. I do not claim to speak for 
other contexts, such as the Greek-American one, in which the inter¬ 
nal debate between Americanism and Hellenism is different from 
the debate in Greece. 

However, to return to the topic of the relationship between 
Orthodoxy and Hellenism in contemporary Greece, the question 
that comes to the fore and urgently demands an answer can be 
summarized as follows: How and why did a Church and a people 
with a universal tradition and mission reach such a point? What 
historical, ecclesiastical, or theological factors led to the situa¬ 
tion that was just described? And furthermore: Are there today 
in Greece any other approaches to the issue of the relationship 
between Orthodoxy and Hellenism? To all these questions I will 
try to give some answers with the present paper. 

1 . The Historical Trajectory, and a Theological Critique , of 
the Imbroglio between Orthodoxy and Hellenism 

Hellenism—and, with it, Greek-speaking Orthodoxy—has been 
experiencing for centuries radical and painful changes in its history. 
The most important of these has to do with the fact that while for 
centuries it was at the epicenter of history, of political and economic 
power, of literature, arts, and culture, with the conquest of Constan¬ 
tinople by the Franks in 1204, the Frankish rule that followed, the 
fall of Byzantium to the Ottoman Turks in 1453, and finally with the 
Asia Minor Catastrophe and the population exchange with Turkey 
in 1922-23, Hellenism has now been consigned to the margins of 
history and become simply a provincial power. Hellenism has ceased 
to be the center of the world; and Greece, since its liberation from 
the Turks, is a small, unstable Balkan country on the edge of Europe, 
which exists and survives only with the help and assistance of the 
Great Powers of each era. This picture changed only in recent years 
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with Greece s accession to the institutions of the European Union 
and the Euro zone, but the mistakes of successive Greek governments 
have plunged the country into an unprecedented financial crisis and 
have made the Greeks, once again, feel humiliated. The Greeks’ usual 
response to this humiliation is to tout the accomplishments and 
virtues of their glorious ancestors—primarily the ancient Greeks, but 
also the Byzantines for those closest to the Church. This last point, 
however, is an attitude which has characterized Hellenism for decades 
now, if not centuries: Greeks live and operate in the world more on 
the basis of the accomplishments of the past than on those things 
which they have shown as achievements or as reality in the present. 
The invocation of the past makes up for the lack of a constructive 
present. And this attitude is directly connected with the founding 
myth of modern Hellenism, which pervades their collective imagi¬ 
nation, foreign policy, education, and their understanding of history. 
Of course, this also applies to the dominant ecclesiastical rationale, 
as well as theology and its orientation, which most of the time do 
not seem able to abandon the Church’s celebrated ‘national” role and 
their lament for the loss of universal Hellenism, nor can they seem to 
recover from the historical wound inflicted by their nostalgia for, and 
sanctification of, the lost empire, their myth of a “Christian” society, 
and their dream of a holistic unity. 

The Greeks, and the Orthodox in general, were so closely identi¬ 
fied with Byzantium that the fall of the Empire in 1453 appears 
to have inflicted an incurable wound. 3 From that date onward, the 
Greeks have felt orphaned and handicapped, with the sense that 
history stole something from them which it ought to give back; 
they are thus waiting for this restoration and their vindication 
within history. The greatest challenge for Hellenism around the 
world, but also for all of Orthodoxy, is to overcome this histori¬ 
cal trauma, to right itself and discern its mission to today s world, 
without reference to ancient Greece or Byzantium. Yet Orthodoxy, 

3 For what follows in this part of my paper, I use material from: P. Kalaitzidis, “La rela¬ 
tion de TEglise a la culture et la dialectique de leschatologie et de Tinstone,” Istma 55 
(2010): mainly 15fF. 
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both Greek-speaking and non-Greek-speaking (although to differ¬ 
ent extents), draws its legitimacy from Byzantium and all its points 
of reference—i.e., the source of its liturgical tradition, the rhetorical 
forms of its kerygma, and the theology of the Fathers and the Coun¬ 
cils—trace back to Byzantium. Many Greek clergymen and theolo¬ 
gians, as well as Greeks who do not have any particular relationship 
with the Church, see all these things as part of one unbroken contin¬ 
uum. This continuum is seen as beginning with Jesus’ meeting with 
the Greeks and the reputed election of the Greeks as the new chosen 
people of God (see Jn 12:23)—with all the attendant racial criteria 
and historical anachronisms—covers the fact that the books of the 
New Testament were written originally in Greek, moves on to the 
use of Greek philosophical categories in patristic theology and the 
decisions of the Ecumenical Councils, as well as the “Greek” char¬ 
acter of Orthodox worship, and concludes with Hellenisms unique 
role in the Divine Economy (due to all the above), the special honor 
and primacy that follows from this role, and the prominent role that 
modern Hellenism rightfully holds within Orthodoxy due to both 
its historical accomplishments as well as the countless martyrs it has 
offered in more recent times in its fight “for God and country.” These 
battles are connected above all with Greek Orthodoxy’s period of rule 
by an ethnarch under the Ottomans and then its rule by the nation. 
A brief look at the historical events can help us better understand this 
paradoxical situation. 

In moments of exceptional historical urgency and need (such as 
the Ottoman occupation), the Church, by abandoning its main 
mission and by concentrating on saving the Orthodox “nation” and 
the Greek people, its language, existence, and political representation 
from destruction, progressively became the ark of Hellenism and an 
essential component of the modern Greek identity. 4 The history of 

4 For what follows in this part of my paper I use material from* P. Kalaitzidis-N. 
Asprouhs, “Greek religious nationalism facing the challenges of evangelization, for¬ 
giveness, and reconciliation,” paper presented at the consultation, Orthodox Peace 
Ethics m Eastern and Oriental Christianity , organized by the Institute for Theology 
and Peace, in collaboration with the Romanian Patriarchate, the WCC/DOV, the 
Institute for Peace Studies in Eastern Christianity and the Boston Theological Insti- 
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the encounter between Christianity and Hellenism is quite old. It 
begins even before Christ, with the first significant event being the 
translation into Greek of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament in the 
3rd century bc under Ptolemy II Philadelphus in Hellenistic Alex¬ 
andria, Egypt—a city that resembled in many ways our globalized 
world today. There, due to the mixture or juxtaposition of religions, 
races, and languages, the prevailing Greek civilization of the time 
encountered biblical Hebrew thought, the forerunner and progeni¬ 
tor of Christianity. With the Jewish author Philo, the theology of the 
Word of God in the Gospel of John, St Pauls missionary and theo¬ 
logical advances into the gentile Greek world, the Apostolic Fathers, 
the Christian Apologists of the 2nd century, St Irenaeus of Lyons, 
and the climax of the theological synthesis of the great Cappado¬ 
cian Fathers of the 4th century, the history of the encounter between 
Christianity and Hellenism, which found its institutional expression 
in the Byzantine Empire, is something more than a simple marriage of 
Greek language and philosophy with Christianity. It is the emergence 
of a new world, a new political form, a new “nation” and a new idea 
of citizenship, in which the synthesis of Hellenism and Christianity is 
used as an ideological vehicle and where the latter provides answers to 
questions posed by the former, i.e., to questions not inherently bibli¬ 
cal or Christian, such as the question of unity and multiplicity, onto¬ 
logical concerns, etc. This new world, which historically is identified 
with “Byzantium,” i.e., with the Roman world of the Christian East, 
expanded its influence throughout the Balkans and Eastern Europe 
and survived within the context of the Byzantine state until the 15 th 
century, after which it continued to form the common substrata, 
the common component of all the Orthodox peoples throughout 
the period of Ottoman occupation up until today, even though the 
last centuries of the Byzantine Empire were essentially limited to the 
Greeks and essentially resembled a weak Greek state. 


tute, Bucharest, Romania June 29-July 2, 2009 (under publication in the volume of 
the proceedings of the conference). C£ P Kalaitzidis, “Orthodox Christianity and 
Modern Greek Identity. Critical Remarks from a Theological Viewpoint,” Indiktos 
17 (2003): 44-94 [in Greek]. 
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The Orthodox peoples of the Balkans and Eastern Europe, who, 
according to Dimitri Obolensky’s excellent analysis, participated in 
the “Byzantine Commonwealth,” 5 maintained, during the period of 
Ottoman occupation, a community of people with common roots, 
common values, and a common orientation, a phenomenon which 
has been described by the Romanian historian Nikolai Iorga as 
“Byzance apres Byzance” in his book of the same title. 6 Thus, the end 
of Byzantium and the period of Ottoman domination formed the 
basis for a common history among all the Orthodox peoples (Russia 
being the only exception). This common history of the Orthodox 
peoples of the Balkans and Eastern Europe was marked by: 1) the 
millet (nations) system, which was constituted on a religious (not 
national) basis, and which fostered co-existence and cultural and 
religious variety within the Ottoman world, leading to the creation 
of an Ottoman oikoumene\ and 2) the leading role of the Church in 
matters of secular or ethnic affairs ( ethnarchia ). In other words, it 
was characterized by the assumption—mainly taken by the Ecumen¬ 
ical Patriarchate of Constantinople—of political responsibility 
and representation for all Orthodox people (Romioi [Romans]— 
not only for the Greeks) before the Sultan. While Steven Runci- 
man, in his classic work. The Great Church in Captivity , 7 described 
the brightest moments of this difficult venture, the great Russian 
theologian of the diaspora, Fr Alexander Schmemann, in his book 
The Historical Road of Eastern Orthodoxy , 8 recorded, among other 
things, the pitfalls of this venture, which were connected mainly 
with decisions by the Ecumenical Patriarchate that were biased in 
favor of the Greeks and against the Slavs. 


5 Cf. the book of the same title by D. Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth. East¬ 
ern Europe 500-1453 (London: Phoenix Press, 2000). 

6 N. Iorga, Byzantium after Byzantium, tr. Laura Treptow (Oxford: Center for Roma¬ 
nian Studies, 2000). 

7 S. Runciman, The Great Church in Captivity (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1968). 

8 A. Schmemann, The Historical Road of Eastern Orthodoxy , tr. from the Russian by L. 
W. Kesich, (Crestwood, NY: SYS Press, 1977), 271-91. 
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In this phase, the Church, as the only Christian institution to 
survive the Ottoman conquest, undertook the responsibility to 
fill the political void, assuming the duty to preserve the language 
and the tradition of the Orthodox people and rescue them from 
Islamization and from becoming Turkish. It is perhaps the first time 
that the Church, in such a clear and obvious manner, was forced to 
be involved in issues foreign to its nature and purpose, such as the 
preservation of a race, a language, and an ethnic identity. It did so 
because its people, its flock, and its very existence were in danger of 
becoming extinct. 

This common Byzantine past and the then-common Otto¬ 
man present nurtured the feeling of a common culture among the 
Orthodox peoples, a sense of belonging within a shared identity. Its 
particular local ethnic variations did not yet constitute national iden¬ 
tities but rather still comprised a religious and cultural unity, with 
their common Orthodox faith as the main point of reference. The 
Orthodox peoples’ shared history, however, was gradually altered in 
the 18th century and especially the 19th century through the influ¬ 
ence of the European Enlightenment and the rise of nationalism that 
this engendered. This national splintering and the definitive divorce 
of the Orthodox peoples of the Balkans was made final with the 
dominance of the principle of nationalities, the growth of competi¬ 
tive national narratives/mythologies, the creation of nation-states, the 
separation of the respective national churches from the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate, and the state-supported declarations of their autoceph- 
aly, which converted them into departments of the state and organs 
for the spread of the national ideology. The epitaph for the idea of 
the Christian oikoumene was written when armed combat broke out 
between Greece, Serbia, and Bulgaria in the Balkan Wars of 1912— 
1913 over rival claims for Macedonia (which may be the first time we 
have an official war among “Orthodox” peoples and states), and espe¬ 
cially with the Asia Minor Catastrophe (1922) and the population 
exchange (1923) between Greece and Turkey, which meant the end of 
the unique Eastern version of multiculturalism and multi-ethnicism 
and its replacement by the principle of ethnically “pure” states. 
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Going back to the Greek national consciousness and identity, we 
must note that, while it preceded the other Balkan and Orthodox 
peoples, it took shape rather late, the result of a long and slow centu- 
ries-long process. The Greek national consciousness seems to have 
crystallized around a combination of Enlightenment ideas and the 
principle of nationalities with the ideas of George Plethon Gemis- 
tus (15th century) and the Hellenizing intellectuals. These latter, 
although initially marginal in importance—since the vast majority 
of the people maintained their Orthodox Christian identity—in 
the end established themselves in the West, and from there their 
ideas were transplanted to Greece in the form of a fascination with 
everything ancient Greek or classical. The aim of these intellectuals 
was the creation of a national Greek state according to the Euro¬ 
pean model, with the glory of ancient Greece as its foundational 
myth and symbol. It was, therefore, natural that Athens be the capi¬ 
tal of such a legend. The goal of the second group—that majority of 
the people who held on to their Orthodox identity—was the rees¬ 
tablishment of the Christian oikoumene , the supra-national vision 
represented by the Byzantine Empire and theocratic ideology. The 
center and reference point for this second myth continued to be 
Constantinople. The champions and supporters of the first myth 
were the newly emerging class of urban bourgeois and merchants, 
all of whom had been educated in the West and had been influ¬ 
enced by the Enlightenment. For the second myth, the point of 
reference was the Church—before, that is, it was converted into an 
organ of Greek nationalist ideology. From this point of view, the 
emergence of Greek national identity, while it constituted a signif¬ 
icant break with the past, at the same time also included aspects 
of continuity. In the end, of course, as is well known, the idea of 
a Greek national state prevailed, although it also included within 
itself the aims of the masses and of the Church, which gradually 
was transformed from an advocate of the multi-ethnic Christian 
oikoumene to a propagandist for the national Greek idea. 9 Despite 

9 For the history of the adoption of the national ideology by the Church of Greece, cf. 

C. Frazee, The Orthodox Church and Independent Greece (1821-1852) (Cambridge 
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the clear influence of the Enlightenment in this process, its power 
was, nevertheless, diluted in the case of Greece because: 1) despite 
initial reservations, the Orthodox Church adopted the national 
struggle (manifested in the participation of the clergy, particu¬ 
larly the lower clergy but including bishops as well), and this left 
no room for the emergence in Greece of radical anticlericalism or 
anti-Christian ideals; and 2) very early on, the “Great Idea,” which 
was aimed at securing the unity of Hellenism in one geographical 
space, and which was fueled by the myth of modern Greeks’ direct 
descent from the ancient Greeks and the desire to resurrect the clas¬ 
sical past, promoted the idea of reclaiming all the former territories 
of the Byzantine Empire and anywhere there were Greek Orthodox 
people. The ideological vehicle for this claim was the idea of a Greek 
continuity throughout time (supported primarily by intellectuals 
and historians of the mid 19th century, such as Spyridon Zabelios 
from the western coast islands and Constantine Paparregopoulos 
from Constantinople), which therefore necessitated the ideological 
rehabilitation of Byzantium as an integral part of Greek history and 
identity, and its defense in the face of criticism from Enlightenment 
intellectuals, who exercised tremendous influence in the days lead¬ 
ing up to the Revolution of 1821 and the creation of the modern 
Greek state, such as Koraes. On the official symbolic level, this 
continuity was not only expressed by Athens and the Parthenon 
but also by Constantinople and the Great Church of Hagia Sophia, 
while the idea of the continuity of the nation throughout time was 
to become one of the staples of the national narrative and rhetoric. 10 


University Press, 1969); J. Petrou, Church and Politics in Greece 1750-1909 (Thes¬ 
saloniki: Kynakidis, 1992), especially l4lfE [in Greek]; A. Manitakis, The Rela¬ 
tionship Between the Church and the Nation-State in the Wake of the Identity Card 
Conflict (Athens: Nefeli, 2000), 21-56 [in Greek]. For a comparative study of this 
phenomenon in the Balkan countries, see P. Kitromilidis, ‘“Imagined Communities’ 
and the Origins of the National Question in the Balkans,” in: M. Bhnkhorn-Th. Ver- 
emis (eds.), Modern Greece: Nationalism and Nationality (London-Athens: Dage- 
Eliamep, 1990), especially 51-60. 

10 See more on this: P. Kitromilidis, “’Imagined Communities’ and the Origins of the 
National Question in the Balkans,” op. cit; Elli Skopetea, The 'Ideal Kingdom” and 
the Great Idea: Aspects of the National Question in Greece (1830-1880) (Athens, 
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The Church, however, is paying a heavy price for becoming 
involved in secular and national affairs—by forgetting its eschato¬ 
logical dimension and perspective and its supra-national mission, 
by creating distortions in its ecclesiological structure and its eucha- 
ristic formation, by confusing the national with the religious, and 
by becoming “the power and the authority of this era,” involved in 
a process of ethnogenesis and national competition. 11 It has also 
led to the alteration of the Church’s ecclesial identity, its complete 
nationalization, the abandonment of its catholicity and universality 
for the sake of the identity and particularism of modern Hellenism, 
and the adoption of a secularized eschatology that too often seems 
to refer more to the resurrection of the nation than the Cross and 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. Finally, because of all the above, 
the Church also pays dearly for its relationship to the nation by 
being locked into a defensive posture, by its adherence to the past 
and to social, cultural and ideological anachronism and conserva¬ 
tism, by the temptation to turn back the clock, by fundamentalism 
and anti-Europeamsm—in a word, by its inability to participate 
in the modern world. By undertaking this role “provisionally,” the 
Church in Greece abandoned its primary spiritual, theological, and 

1988), mainly 119ff, G Prevelakis, Geopoliuque de la Grece (Pans ed Complexe, 
1997), 33ff, Fr Thual, Geopohtique de TOrthodoxie (Pans Dunod, 1993), idem, Le 
Douaire de Byzance Territoires et Identites de TOrthodoxie (Paris Ellipses/Mar¬ 
keting, 1998), 27 fF, Th Veremis, “From the National State to the Stateless Nation,” 
in M Bhnkhorn-Th Veremis (ed ), Modern Greece Nationalism and Nationality 
(London-Athens Sage-Ehamep, 1990), 9-22 [in Greek], idem, “State and Nation 
in Greece 1821-1912,” in D G Tsaousis (ed), Hellenism - Greekness Ideological and 
Experimental Axes of Modern Greek Society (Athens Hestia, 1983), 61 fF [in Greek] 
For a balanced approach to the Enlightenment, from a theological point of view 
(but far from the usual “Greek-Orthodox” condemnation), see P Kaiaitzidis, “Or¬ 
thodox Christianity and the Enlightenment The Issue of Religious Tolerance,” in P 
Kalaitzidis-N Ntontos (eds), Orthodox Christianity and Modernity, winter program 
2001-02 of the Volos Academyfor Theological Studies (Athens Indiktos Publications, 
2007), 79-165 [in Greek] 

11 Cf P Kaiaitzidis, “Orthodoxy and Modern Greek Identity Theological Approach to 
the Issue of Continuity,” A Lecture addressed to the Program in Hellenic Studies at 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, January 14, 2009 Cf Idem, “Orthodox 
Christianity and Modern Greek Identity Critical Remarks from a Theological View¬ 
point,” op cit, mainly 63fF, 82fF[in Greek] 
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ecumenical mission, opening a period of aberration to which it is 
difficult to put an end, even today, despite the establishment of the 
modern Greek State (1830,1832), its territorial completion (1947) 
and its full entrance into European Community Institutions (1981) 
and the core of the Financial and Numismatic Union and the Euro 
zone (2000). 

The most serious and urgent issue in abeyance—which is 
preserved by this aberration that does not want to end—is what 
I have characterized as the replacement of the history of salvation 
by the history of national revival. 12 This replacement crystallized a 
latent tendency among the Greek people to identify the ecclesial 
with the national; of course, at the beginning, people understood 
the national through the ecclesial, but ultimately, due to historical 
events (the Greek Revolution in 1821, the clergy’s participation 
in the Revolution, the prevalence of the principle of nationalities, 
etc.), they came to understand the ecclesial through the national. 
The Church assumed such a variety of political and secular respon¬ 
sibilities after the fall of Byzantium, its involvement and its identi¬ 
fication with national issues and the patriotic ideal was so absolute, 
and there was such an obvious lack of eschatological self-conscience 
and authentic Orthodox theological criteria, that finally the Church 
was identified with the nation, and the ecclesial was identified with 
national identity and national life. 13 

In the conventional ecclesiastical rhetoric, however, the events of 
the history of the Divine Economy form not only a vision of tran¬ 
scending the consequences of sin and of unity beyond ethnicity, but 
are also symbolically connected and emotionally loaded with events 
from Greek national history. Thus we see a significant shift, a slide in 
meaning, from the history of salvation or the history of the Divine 
Economy to the history of national revival. Thus we see that there 
is no feast of the Church that is not somehow connected to some 

12 See P. Kalaitzidis, “The Temptation of Judas: Church and National Identities,” The 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review 47 (2002): 357-79. 

13 For an extensive analysis of this idea, see P. Kalaitzidis, “The Temptation of Judas: 
Church and National Identities,” op. cit., idem, “Orthodoxy and Modern Greek 
Identity,” op. cit. 
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great national event or with patriotic symbolism: the Annunciation 
of the Mother of God with the feast of the 1821 Greek Revolution 
(March 25th) 14 and the Resurrection of Christ with the resurrec¬ 
tion of the Greek nation after 400 years of slavery; the Dormition 
of the Mother of God with the celebration of the armed forces; the 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross with the anniversary of the Asia Minor 
Catastrophe in 1922; the feast of the Holy Protection (Aghia Skepi) 
with the anniversary of the resistance against the Italians and the 
Nazis on October 28, 1940; the feast of the Archangels Michael 
and Gabriel with the celebration of the air force; St Barbara with 
the artillery; St Artemios with the police force, and so on. I’ll stop 
here because the list seems endless. 15 

In the context of this particular religious nationalism, the 
worship of Christ and the overcoming of all division and fragmen¬ 
tation are replaced by adoration of the nation and the sanctification 
of various matters of national pride. The eschatological suspense of 
the final victory over evil and the unity and brotherhood of all in 
Christ is eclipsed by the decline into worship of “our heroic and 
glorified ancestors” and the sanctification of a patriotic folklore. 
The consciousness of Christians as a new nation and the Church 
as a new spiritual homeland was forgotten and was racked by the 
sacralization of nationalisms, creating a weak distinction between 
national and Christian identity, between the Church and the 
nation, Orthodoxy and Hellenism, the spiritual life and patriotism, 
and between personal/spiritual decisions (which are expressed by 
our personal commitment to the Church) and inherited succession 
(which is expressed by the phrase: “we are Orthodox because we are 
Greeks”). 

Today, almost one hundred and ninety years since the Greek 
Revolution of 1821, the Church in Greece seems unable to liber¬ 
ate itself from the tendency to identify with the nation and the 
Greek state; it seems unable to see its work, its teaching and preach- 

14 The anniversary of the Greek national revolution of 1821 against the enslavement to 
the Ottoman Turks. 

15 Cf P. Kalaitzidis, “The Temptation of Judas,” op. cit., 370. 
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ing, and its mission in general as separated from the course of the 
nation. It also appears to remain unaware of the fact that identifi¬ 
cation with the nation and national ideology (like the Great Idea) 
was imposed on it by the state to serve its own ends, which gradu¬ 
ally also became the Church’s goals. Thus, in the official ecclesi¬ 
astical discourse, Orthodoxy and Hellenism are exactly the same 
thing (like the slogan “Greece means Orthodoxy!”), and the limits 
of the Church are often confused with the limits of the nation. 
And whenever the Greek state moves toward adapting to the new 
international reality and moves in a direction that could lead to its 
divorce from the Church, the latter protests by pointing to the past 
and to its contribution to the “struggles of the nation,” in order to 
keep alive its co-dependence and absolute relationship to it. And as 
the Greek state—as a result of the broader move toward globaliza¬ 
tion and multiculturalism—gradually ^-nationalizes, the Church 
^-nationalizes more and more, feeling insecure and uncertain with¬ 
out its special relationship to the state and its absolute identification 
with the nation. 

2. Contemporary Trends in “Greek Orthodoxy 99 and 
“Helleno-Christianity” 

This gradual nationalization of the Orthodox Church in Greece— 
in order to preserve the nation, Greek identity and continuity, as 
well as the worldwide mission of Hellenism; in other words, the 
“national mission” of the Church—is not simply Greek Ortho¬ 
doxy’s raison d’etre, nor is it an isolated phenomenon, but is part of 
a broader view that subsumes a variety of perspectives and expres¬ 
sions, in which the basic founding myth of the Greek state, i.e., 
the theory of Greek continuity, encounters various contemporary 
versions of “Greek Orthodoxy” and Helleno-Christianity. Thus, 
the aforementioned version of ethno-theology or patriotic theol¬ 
ogy, which is fostered by the historical vicissitudes of Hellenism and 
fuels, ideologically, the story of modern Greece and the national 
narrative, reached its zenith during the time of the late Archbishop 
of Athens Christodoulos, who seized every opportunity to promote 
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the idea that Greece equals Orthodoxy, i.e., that one cannot be truly 
Greek without being Orthodox, that national and ecclesial identity 
were one and the same, and that no Greek could separate faith in 
Christ from love for country. This same period witnessed an over¬ 
emphasis on the Church’s contribution to the nations struggles, 
and on its national and patriotic role as a bulwark against globaliza¬ 
tion, modernization, and Europeanization. 

This trend has clearly lost momentum within the official ecclesi¬ 
astical rhetoric since the election of the new Archbishop of Athens, 
Hieronymus II, in February 2008, but remains very strong among 
the clergy and the people, as well as in many monastic circles. 
In addition to this trend, there are also other versions of “Greek 
Orthodoxy” and different versions of the relationship between 
Orthodoxy and Hellenism—very often inspired by or connected in 
one way or another with Fr Georges Florovsky s theory of “Chris¬ 
tian Hellenism”—which could be summarized as follows: 

a) The “Greek Orthodoxy”Inspired by Fr Georges Florovskys Theory 
of “Christian Hellenism” 

As is well known, Fr Georges Florovsky, as early as his speech at the 
First Orthodox Theological Conference in Athens in 1936, 16 and 
then in his classic work Ways of Russian Theology (1937), 17 referred 
to the “Christian Hellenism” of the Fathers and called for a return 
to it. In fact, in the last chapter of this classic book, in an extended 

16 See his paper presented at this conference G Florovsky, Westhche Einfluse in der 
russischen Theologie” in H S Alivisatos (ed ) Proces Verbaux du Premier Congres 
de Theologie Orthodoxe a Athenes, 29 novembre-6 decembre 1936 (Athens Pyrsos 
Press, 1939), 212-31, the same text can be found in Kynos, II, nr 1, Berlin 1937 
1-22 English translation (by T Bird and R Haugh) ‘Western Influences in Rus 
sian Theology” in Georges Florovsky, Collected Works , vol 4 Aspects of Church His 
tory (Belmont, MA Buchervertnebsanstalt, 1987), 157-82, Idem Patristics and 
Modern Theology,” in Proces Verbaux du Premier Congres de Theologie Orthodoxe a 
Athenes, op cit, 238-42 

17 G Florovsky, ‘ Ways of Russian Theology,” in Florovsky, Collected Works, vol 4 As 
pects of Church History 195 Cf Idem Ways of Russian Theology in Florovsky Col 
lected Works, vol 6, opcit,297 Idem ‘ The Christian Hellenism,’ Orthodox Observer 
442 (January 1957), 9-10 
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section, Florovsky maintains the timelessness and necessity of this 
theological paradigm for Christian theology and the Church. 
We must remember that Florovsky s “Christian Hellenism” is the 
Hellenism of the Gospel, the theology of the Fathers and the divine 
Liturgy, the dogmas of the Councils—and not the national or ethnic 
Hellenism of contemporary Greece or the Levant. 18 Additionally, 
according to specialists on his thought (as we will see below), Floro¬ 
vsky s insistence on Hellenism is incomprehensible without refer¬ 
ence to his declared opposition to Bulgakovs Sophiology on the 
one hand and the dogmatic minimalism of interwar liberal German 
theology on the other. 19 However, the more the national(istic) 
version of Hellenism is excluded from his perspective, the more 
the scope is widened for the application of the “sacred” or “Chris¬ 
tian” Hellenism, which, in Florovsky s thought, claims a normative 
or exclusive role not only for the Churchs and theology’s past, but 
also for the present and the future. What Florovsky is saying is that 
the truth of the Church and the catholicity of theology can only 
be formulated in Greek terms and Greek categories. According to 
Florovsky, the catholicity and the Hellenism of theology are inex¬ 
tricably linked; he would say in another paper at the conference in 
Athens in 1936, “Let us become more Greek so that we be truly 
catholic, truly Orthodox,” 20 while even in one of his last works, 
which serves as a “theological will,” he claims that being Christian 
means being Greek, rejecting at the same time any attempt to recast 
the dogmas of the Church in terms of contemporary philosophy. 21 
Thus, according to Florovsky, any theologian incapable of thinking 

18 G. Florovsky, “Ways of Russian Theology,” in: Florovsky, Collected Works , vol. 4: As¬ 
pects of Church History, 195. Cf. Idem, Ways of Russian Theology , in Florovsky, Col¬ 
lected Works, vol. 6, op. cit., 297. 

19 Cf. for example, Athanasios N. Papathanasiou, The Church Is Being Realized as Long 
as It Opens Itself Up (Athens: En Plo, 2008), 15-16,21 [in Greek], 

20 G. Florovsky, “Patristics and Modern Theology,” in H. S. Alivisatos, ed., Proces-Ver- 
baux du Premier Congres de Theologie Orthodoxe a Athenes, 29 novembre-6 decembre 
1936, ed. Pyrsos (Athens: Pyros Press, 1939), 238-42. The same paper can be find in 
Diakoma 4 (1969): 227-32. 

21 G. Florovsky, [“Theological Will”], in Andrew Blane, ed., Georges Florovsky: Russian 
Intellectual, Orthodox Churchman (Crestwood, NY: SYS Press, 1993), 153-55. 
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in Greek categories should be concerned, because, quite simply, this 
person finds himself or herself out of tune with the Church, inas¬ 
much as—and this is exceptionally important for our topic—Helle¬ 
nism, for Florovsky, is something more than a passing stage in the 
Church, 22 but rather assumed a perpetual character, something that 
is realized and at the same time is continually being realized, which 
seeks to address the challenges and questions posed to theology by 
the modern world, and which does not simply repeat answers from 
the past. This dynamic, timeless, and “eternal” function and mission 
of Hellenism within theology renders inadequate, unnecessary, and 
dangerous any attempt to return to the forms that preceded “Chris¬ 
tian Hellenism,” i.e., to Hebrew categories, as well as any attempt 
to express and formulate the truth of the Church and the catholic¬ 
ity of theology in ways and with categories that the Fathers would 
not have used, such as, for example, the language of contemporary 
philosophy. Hellenism is and remains in Florovsky s thought an 
eternal category, taking on a standing and permanent character 
in Christian existence, the criterion for verifying authenticity and 
fidelity to the tradition of the Church and theology. 

We do not have space here to analyze the impetus behind Floro¬ 
vsky s theory of “Christian Hellenism,” or to point out the contra¬ 
dictions and problems that this theory presents with regard to other 
fundamental aspects of his theology, such as history’s contingency 
and openness, its understanding as creation and as a critical assump¬ 
tion of the present. 23 What is important to note, however, is that, 

22 G. Florovsky, “Ways of Russian Theology,” in- Florovsky, Collected Works , vol. 4- As¬ 
pects of Church History, 195. Cf. Idem, Ways of Russian Theology , in Florovsky, Col¬ 
lected Works , vol. 6, op cit., 297 

23 I tried to deal with this difficult question in my paper “L’hellenisme chretien du Pere 
Georges Florovsky et les theologiens grecs de la generation de ’60” (unpublished paper 
presented at the International Conference. “Le Pere Georges Florovsky et le renouveau 
de la theologie orthodoxe au 20e siecle,” St Sergius Institute, Pans, November 27-28, 
2009). Cf. also, from the same conference, the unpublished paper of Brandon Galla- 
her, “‘Waiting for the Barbarians’ Pan-orthodox Identity and Polemicism m Georges 
Florovsky,” and the unpublished papers of Paul Gavrilyuk a) “Florovsky s Christian 
Hellenism: A Critical Evaluation” (from the International Conference- “Neo-Patristic 
Synthesis or Post-Patristic Theology: Can Orthodox Theology Be Contextual?,” or- 
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as one would expect, this theory quickly won the support of Greek 
theologians, both those of a conservative bent and those inclined 
toward renewal. We already spoke at the beginning of this text 
about the Greeks’ great difficulty and ambivalence toward facing 
the challenges and changes posed by the contemporary world, diffi¬ 
culties that stem in part from the dramatic reversal in the position 
and importance of Hellenism, which had for centuries, at least 
until 1453, been at the center of the worlds attention, but now has 
been relegated to the margins of political, economic, and cultural 
developments, i.e., a provincial power. Thus, it was inevitable that 
a theory would emerge that would elevate Hellenisms place in 
the realm of theology and culture in general, and that this theory 
would be warmly embraced, even by those theologians not known 
for being attached to nationalistic or ethnocentric stereotypes. It 
is not surprising to find, then, the overuse and Hellenocentric or 
cultural understanding of Florovsky s well-known passage about 
the determinative and normative nature of Hellenism in the field of 
theology, and about Christian Hellenism as a standing and eternal 
category of Christian existence. This famous passage, starting from 
its first published translation into modern Greek in 1962, 24 has 
been published and republished continuously since then at every 

gamzed by the Volos Academy for Theological Studies, in collaboration with the Or¬ 
thodox Christian Studies Program of Fordham University, the Chair of Orthodox 
Theology of Munster University, and the Romanian Institute for Inter-Orthodox, 
Inter-Confessional, Inter-Religious Studies (INTER-Chij-Napoca), Volos, Greece, 
June 3-6, 2010), and b) “The Case of‘Westernization vs Hellemzation the Meth¬ 
odological Limitations of Georges Florovskys ‘Neopatristic Synthesis’” (from the 
International Conference “Orthodox Constructions of the West,” organized by the 
Orthodox Christian Studies Program of Fordham University, New York, June 28-30, 
2010) Cf also the text by Athanasios N Papathanasiou, “Empire and Desert History 
and its Antinomies in the Thought of Fr Georges Florovsky,” in his book The Church 
Is Being Realized as Long as It Opens Itself Up (Athens En Plo, 2008), 95-154 [in 
Greek] M Stokoe, “Christian Hellenism,” thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Master of Divinity (St Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological 
Semmary, April 17, 1981), explains that, in his view, “Christian Hellenism” could be 
considered a model of contextual theology, responding to the needs and expectations 
of every age and society 

24 Published in Greek as “Poreia tis Rosikis Theologias,” Ibeologia, Ahtheia , kai Zoe 
(Athens Zoe, 1962), 17-59 
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opportunity. 25 It is unnecessary to note that the passage in question 
was used in a condensed form—or simply as a concept or even as a 
slogan—predominantly by those who belonged to the theological 
generation of the ’60s, even in the most conservative versions of that 
generations spirit and orientation, in order to justify the uniqueness 
and indispensability of Hellenism and Romanity within Orthodoxy. 

Florovsky s views on Christian Hellenism, when they were not 
providing—out of context or possibly even counter to their original 
intention—theological grounding for the exaggerated, provincial 
claims about the uniqueness of Helleno-Christianity (in both the 
ecclesiastical and the cultural spheres), or the theories about Roman¬ 
ity and the identification of Orthodoxy with Hellenism, or when they 
were not being cited as external—and therefore valid and objective— 
confirmation of Greek theories about national and cultural superior¬ 
ity, seem to have contributed greatly to the promotion and systemati¬ 
zation, at least in the Greek world, of a Hellenocentric and cultural- 
istic interpretation of theology and the Church. And this is because 
Florovsky s views provided not only a national/ethnic fig leaf (given 
his Russian descent), but also the theological/theoretical foundation 
for the formulation of the theory that Greekness and cultural/Byzan¬ 
tine Hellenism are the necessary prerequisites for genuine theology 
and authentic Orthodoxy, and the idea of the historical continuity 
and timelessness of (Greek) cultural Orthodoxy. 

Of course, with these views, Florovsky was not primarily promot¬ 
ing the idea of cultural Hellenism per se, nor was he highlighting 
its historical value and continuity. Given the fact that his thought 
displays a certain “reactionary” and polemic character, 26 1 think that 

25 Such as in the senes of translations into Greek of the Works of G Florovsky See, 
for example, “Oi dromoi tis Rossikis Theologias,” Themata Ekklisiastikis Istonas , tr 
P K Pallis (Thessaloniki Pournaras, 1979), 214-44, especially the except found on 
pages 226-30 See also the article published in the well-known journal Synaxis under 
the title “Elefthena, Alitheia, Ellinismos stin Ekklisia,” which serves as an introduc¬ 
tion to the volume, which is dedicated to “People, Nation, Church”, see G Florovsky, 
“Elefthena, Alitheia, Ellinismos stin Ekklisia,” Synaxis 48 (1993) 5-7 

26 In regard to this, cf B Gallaher, “Hellenism under the Sign of the Cross Orthodox 
Identity and Polemicism in the Life and Work of Georges Florovsky (1893-1979)” 
(unpublished paper, used courtesy of the author) 
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Florovsky was more interested in: 1) responding to accusations of 
the “Hellenization of Christianity” levelled by the great German 
theologian and historian A. von Harnack in his classic work Das 
Wesen des Christentums , 27 in which he calls for a return to the origi¬ 
nal biblical and, more specifically, Semitic spirit, even calling for the 
overcoming of the deviation that the “Hellenization of Christian¬ 
ity” represented to him, which he considered the product of the 
Platonizing Fathers of the Church, the Councils, and the systemati¬ 
zation of dogma (this issue is sufficiently well known and debated 
that I think, in this context, it is unnecessary for me to elaborate on 
it); and 2) the question of theological language and its capacity for 
change or radical adjustment in light of new challenges, as well as the 
use of new philosophical categories and terms to express the truth 
of the Gospel—terms and categories different from those of clas¬ 
sical Greek philosophy and ontology which, at the apex of Chris¬ 
tian theology (primarily the 4th century), provided the conceptual 
tools for the formulation of Orthodox dogma. Of course, we must 
not forget that when Florovsky speaks about “Christian” or “sacred 
Hellenism,” he is not speaking under the influence of the Greeks’ 
fixation on the Great Idea, nor is he obsessed with some lost Helle¬ 
nism. He does not have in mind some supposed “cultural Ortho¬ 
doxy,” or some form of superiority or primacy of cultural or Byzan¬ 
tine Hellenism over and against other traditions. This may, however, 
be one of the possible interpretations or even one of the unavoid¬ 
able consequences of the internal logic of his theory of “Christian 
Hellenism” as a standing and eternal category of Christian exis¬ 
tence. More importantly, though, as Florovsky himself stated explic¬ 
itly, when he spoke about “Christian Hellenism,” he did not under 
any circumstances mean the national(istic) or ethnic Hellenism of 

27 Ad. Von Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums (Leipzig: J. C. Hinnchs, 1900). Eng¬ 
lish translation: What Is Christianity , tr. T, B. Saunders, intro. R. Bultmann (New 
York: Harper, 1957), esp. 217-45. Florovsky criticized Harnacks views not only in 
the texts we noted above, but throughout the whole of his work; see especially his 
article: “Revelation, Philosophy and Theology,” in G. Florovskys Collected Works , v. 
3, Creation and Redemption (Belmont, MA- Nordland Publishing Company, 1976), 
21-40. 
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contemporary Greece or the East—even if frequently in Greece, for 
internal reasons, “Christian Hellenism” was read and understood in 
an ethnocentric and culturalistic/Hellenocentric way. Florovsky was 
interested primarily in excising German idealism and romanticism 
from the realm of theology, which the Slavophiles, some Russian 
religious philosophers of the pre- and post-revolutionary period, 
and even some of his colleagues at St Sergius, particularly Fr Sergei 
Bulgakov, 28 for example, had a tendency to utilize. According to 
Fr John Meyendorff, Florovsky s preoccupation with the Fathers 
sprung from his desire to use their texts to refute Sophiology, so that 
the whole of his work is a passive response to Sophiology and Bulga¬ 
kov s thought in general, with which he fundamentally disagreed. 29 

It is, nevertheless, important to note here that theologians in 
Greece (most characteristically Christos Yannaras, as we will see 
below) who understood Florovsky s idea of “Christian Hellenism” 
(which itself is not totally clear) in a Hellenocentric and culturalis- 
tic way—which, if it does not completely exclude the other Ortho¬ 
dox peoples and their traditions from the Church and from the full¬ 
ness of authentic Orthodoxy, at least regards them as incomplete or 
as second-class citizens—are the same ones who, in their theology, 
cultural philosophy, and vision of modern Hellenism, were influ¬ 
enced decisively (although perhaps unawares) by the Slavophile 
movement and the subsequent Russian religious philosophy, and, 
through them, by German romanticism and the attendant Euro- 

28 Cf. Br. Gallaher, “Hellenism Under the Sign of the Cross” Orthodox Identity and 
Polemicism in the Life and Work of Georges Florovsky, op. cit. For a general over¬ 
view of the disagreement between Florovsky and Bulgakov and the former s critique 
of the latter, see G H. Williams, “Georges Vasilievich Florovsky His American 
Career (1948-1965),” The Greek Orthodox Theological Review 11 (1965)* 27-29, 
idem, “The Neopatnsuc Synthesis of Georges Florovsky,” in A. Blane (ed ), Georges 
Florovsky Russian Intellectual and Orthodox Churchman (Crestwood, NY SVS 
Press, 1993), 301-02; A. Blane, “A Sketch of the Life of Georges Florovsky,” in 
A. Blane (ed.), Georges Florovsky. Russian Intellectual and Orthodox Churchman 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1993), 60-68. 

29 J. Meyendorff, “Predislovie,” in Georgn Florovskii, Putt Russkogo Bogoslovna (Viln¬ 
ius. Vilnius Orthodox Diocesan Council, 1991), i-vi, mainly n, as it is quoted in Br. 
Gallaher, “Hellenism Under the Sign of the Cross”. Orthodox Identity and Polemi¬ 
cism in the Life and Work of Georges Florovsky, op. cit. 
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pean pre-modern or even anti-modern political philosophy. The 
paradox is that the Slavophile movement not only was not known 
for its dedication to cultural Hellenism or to the uniqueness and 
superiority of the Greek cultural paradigm, but very often was 
drawn toward a rival cultural messianism, that of the uniqueness 
of Russian culture and the Russian cultural/theological paradigm, 
which they saw as having universal vocation and mission, and as 
having been earmarked for the enlightenment and support, spiritu¬ 
ally and intellectually, of faltering and failing Europe—a view, for 
example, that we see expressed quite clearly in Dostoyevsky's final 
text, his Pushkin Speech, in 1880. 30 

Given this overuse of Florovsky s idea of Christian Hellenism, 
which we encounter in many Orthodox theologians in contemp¬ 
orary Greece—a “utilization” that masks a fundamental ignorance 
of Florovsky s work and thought, which is the rule in contemporary 
Greek theology—it would be interesting for someone to compare 
the success of the critique of another great Russian theologian of the 
diaspora, Fr Alexander Schmemann, on ecclesiastical and theologi¬ 
cal Hellenocentrism and the fixation on Byzantium. 31 This critique, 

30 For more on this, see Panteiis Kalaitzidis, Greekness and Antiwestermsm m the Greek 
Theological Generation of the 60s , PhD Dissertation, School of Theology, University 
of Thessaloniki, 2008,203-04, 509-26 [in Greek]. 

31 Schmemann s critique can be seen most clearly and characteristically in the follow¬ 
ing works: The Historical Road of Eastern Orthodoxy , tr. from the Russian by L. W. 
Kesich (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1977), 271-91; and Church, Mission , World: 
Reflections on Orthodoxy m the West (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1979), 85-116. A 
partial translation of the first work into Greek (from French) was published in the 
Synaxis issue dedicated to “People, Nation, Church” (Issue 48 [1993]: 9-16) imme¬ 
diately after the famous excerpt from Florovsky about Christian Hellenism, which 
we already discussed above) with the following note regarding its inclusion in the 
journal: “Despite our reservations about certain points in this text, we think that 
it behooves Greeks to read this, the first part of Fr A. Schmemanns text ‘The Dark 
Ages’ which forms one chapter of his book The Historical Road of Eastern Ortho¬ 
doxy, ” It is a description and analysis of the “dark” centuries of Ottoman occupation 
that coincided, according to Schmemann, not only with the rise of religious fanati¬ 
cism, but also with the period of rise of the hegemonic and dominant role of the Ecu¬ 
menical Patriarchate of Constantinople over the other local Orthodox Churches, as 
well as with its biased decisions in favor of Greeks and against the Slavs. The second 
text by Schmemann under discussion here was written in response to the Ecumenical 
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when it was not suppressed, was simply ignored and given no further 
discussion, critical engagement, or even an informed response. 

While, however, Florovskys theology proper (the dialectic 
between history and eschatology and between empire and desert, 
the theology of creation, the openness and contingency of history, 
the historicity of Christianity and of revelation, Christocentric 
ecclesiology, ecumenism and Christian catholicity, etc.) does not 
appear, with a few exceptions, to have found a reception or continu¬ 
ation in contemporary Greek theology, some elements of Floro¬ 
vskys theory of Christian Hellenism are found, to a greater or lesser 
extent, in the works of prominent Greek theologians—without, 
however, this implying any fidelity to Florovsky s thought and theo¬ 
logical vision. Characteristic in this regard are theologians such as 
Metropolitan of Pergamon John (Zizioulas), Christos Yannaras, 
Archimandrite Vasileios Gondikakis, and Fr John Romanidis, 
whose views I will engage briefly later in the text. 

b) The Theological Hermeneutics ofFr Georges Florovskys 
u Christian Hellenism”: Orthodoxy and Hellenism according to 
Metropolitan of Pergamon John (Zizioulasj 

Metropolitan of Pergamon John (Zizioulas), a student under Fr 
Georges Florovsky during the latters years at Harvard, and a theo¬ 
logian of ecumenical renown in both academic and ecclesiastical 
circles, is considered the main continuator of the idea of a neo- 
patristic synthesis, 32 and appears to be perhaps the only prominent 


Patriarchate of Constantinople’s reaction to the Moscow Patriarchates granting of 
autocephaly to its former Metropolia in America (which from that point on has been 
known to them as the Orthodox Church in America [OCA]). Here, Schmemann 
makes a sharp critique of Greek-speaking Orthodoxy’s fixation on Byzantium and 
its inability to understand and accept post-Byzantine developments in the Ortho¬ 
dox world, as well as the Greek “imperial-national” ecclesiological outlook, which 
has its roots in Byzantine theocracy and the overinflated role of the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople, which came about as a result of Ottoman millet system. The book 
circulated in Greek in several editions (cf. IApostoh tisEkklisms sto Synchrono Kosmo , 
tr from English by I. Roilidis [Athens Akritas, 1983], 107-43), without, however, 
generating any significant discussion among Greek theologians 
32 A substantial exposition of Zizioulas’ understanding of the neo-patnstic synthesis 
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Greek theologian who seems to have a deep understanding of the 
work of the great Russian theologian of the diaspora. 33 His faith¬ 
fulness to Florovsky and the uniqueness of his relationship with 
him does not lie simply in his assumption and reworking of the 
central themes of Florovsky s theology—such as, for example, the 
question of the relationship between Hellenism and Christianity, 
or between the existential and ecclesial dimensions and experiences 
of the Christian faith. Rather, it has to do with the fact that the 
approach to and discussion of such complex and vital issues occurs 
from a purely theological perspective, without sliding into Helleno- 
centrism, a cultural interpretation of the Church and theology, or a 
culturalistic understanding of the relationship between the Church 
and culture (in particular here the relationship between the Church 
and Hellenism), and without succumbing to the temptation of 
nationalism and anti-westernism. 

The issue of the relationship between Hellenism and Christianity 
appears to form the framework on which the Metropolitan devel¬ 
ops the whole of his work, while a more or less direct engagement 
with the issues can be found in, among others, his studies “Helle¬ 
nism and Christianity: The Meeting of Two Worlds. Hellenism in 
the Historical Origins of Christianity,” 34 and “The European Spirit 

is provided in his recent paper: “Actuality and Temporality of the Neo-Patnstic 
Synthesis” presented at the International Conference: “Neo-Patristic Synthesis or 
Post-Patristic Theology: Can Orthodox Theology Be Contextual?organized by the 
Volos Academy for Theological Studies, in collaboration with the Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian Studies Program of Fordham University, the Chair of Orthodox Theology of 
Munster University, and the Romanian Institute for Inter-Orthodox, Inter-Con¬ 
fessional, Inter-Religious Studies (INTER-Cluj-Napoca), Volos, Greece, June 3-6, 
2010 . 

33 From the younger generation of Greek theologians, the work of Athanasios N. Pa- 
pathanasiou, and especially his study: “Empire and Desert: History and its Antino¬ 
mies in the Thought of Fr Georges Florovsky,” published in his book The Church 
Is Being Realized as Long as It Opens Itself Up (Athens: En Plo, 2008), 95-134 [in 
Greek], and the work of Constantine Agoras (see for example his: “World, Human 
Being and History,” in Faith and Experience of Orthodoxy, vol. I, Doctrine, Spiritual¬ 
ity and Ethos of Orthodoxy [Patras: Hellenic Open University, 2002], 75-158 [in 
Greek]), show a high level of familiarity with and creative assimilation of Florovsky s 
theological thought. 

34 In: History of the Hellenic Nation , vol. 6, 519-59 [in Greek]; also published sepa- 
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and Greek Orthodoxy.” 35 Certain other texts by the Metropoli¬ 
tan, which were written on the broader question of the relationship 
between Hellenism and Christianity, but which focus primarily on 
ontology and theology and not on ethno-cultural questions, also have 
a bearing on our topic, such as “The Contribution of Cappadocia 
to Christian Thought,” 36 or the first two chapters of his classic work 
Being as Communion—“Personhood and Being” and “Truth as 
Communion” 37 —and also the older and newer studies that form his 
book Communion and Otherness, 38 as well as the first two lectures 
from a series he gave at King’s College in London in 1989 on a theo¬ 
logical understanding of the ecological problem. 39 

One of Zizioulas’ basic presuppositions in his approach to the 
relationship between Hellenism and Christianity is that we cannot 
move directly to a study of this relationship without first looking 
at Judaism—in other words, without studying first of all the rela¬ 
tionship between Hellenism and Judaism, since recognition of the 
origins of Christianity came about primarily through the discovery 
of the eschatological character of early Christianity and particu¬ 
larly of the figure of Jesus Christ, as he is presented in the Gospels. 
Zizioulas, however, does not fail to remind us that, as early as the 
time of Alexander the Greats successors, we can observe Hellenism 
making significant inroads into the Judaism of Palestine and the 
diaspora and exercising a considerable influence there, an influence 
which would reach its apex among Greek-speaking Jews—with¬ 
out, however, substantially altering the basic characteristics of the 
Hebrew tradition and mentality. With the Septuagint translation 
of the Old Testament in Alexandria, the Jewish writer Philo, the 

rately by Apostoliki Diakoma, Athens, 2003. 

35 Journal Eythym, no. 163 (1985): 329-33, no. 167 (1985): 569-73 [in Greek]. 

36 In: Smasos m Cappadocia (London-Athens: National Trust for Greece, 1986), 23- 
37. 

37 J. D. Zizioulas, Being as Communion: Studies in Personhood and the Church (Crest- 
wood, NY: SVS Press, 1985), 27-65,67-122, respectively. 

38 J. D. Zizioulas, Communion and Otherness. Further Studies in Personhood and the 
Church (London-New York: T and T Clark, 2006). 

39 J. D. Zizoulas, “Preserving God’s Creation,” King's Theological Review 12 (1989): 
1-5,41-45. 
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preaching of the first martyr Stephen and the Hellenistic Christians, 
Pauls theology, and the Gospel of John, Zizioulas discerns already in 
primitive Christianity the beginnings of the gradual formation of an 
ontological Christology and the seeds of a new ontology that would 
become formulated more clearly in the patristic period. All this, of 
course, does not imply the Hellenization of Christology, but rather 
a substantial transformation of Greek thought in its meeting with 
Christianity. Through Christianity’s doctrine of creation ex nihilo , 
we see the transition from Greek cosmology to a Christian theology 
of creation, while the Resurrection of Jesus Christ introduces the 
reverse perspective of eschatological Christology and eschatological 
ontology, according to which: the meaning of the world, the cosmo¬ 
logical “principle,” lies in the recapitulation of all things in Christ at 
the end of the world—at the Eschaton, in that to which the Resur¬ 
rection of Christ gives witness—and not in a Platonic protology. 

Christianity, making full use of Greek culture in its modes of 
expression, thus contributed decisively to the birth of a new world 
and to the emergence of a Christianized Hellenism. With the 
identification of Being with truth and freedom, and further with 
the identification of Being with hypostasis, and Being with love, 
which all began with Irenaeus and Ignatius and was crowned by the 
Cappadocians’ idea of personhood (in the framework of Trinitar¬ 
ian theology), Zizioulas sees Greek patristic theology influencing 
in a unique and decisive way the history not only of Greek culture, 
but also of European culture in general, and, of course, the fields of 
theology, philosophy, and anthropology. 

This encounter between Hellenism and Christianity at the level 
of worldview created, according to Zizioulas, conflict, interaction, 
and historically significant transformations in both Hellenism and 
Christianity. While Greeks had to learn to think historically and 
to relate Being to freedom, Christians had to learn to find ways to 
express their faith in ontological categories—without, however, 
also accepting certain Greek presuppositions, i.e., without shackling 
God and His freedom to an essentialistic monistic ontology and 
a cosmological conception. And this is because the new element 
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introduced by biblical and, indeed, Christian thought is the dimen¬ 
sion of freedom, which springs from Christianity s doctrine of 
creation ex mhilo and the radical otherness between God and the 
world—freedom, in other words, from ontological necessity, which 
results from the shattering of a closed ontology. Biblical thought, 
through its doctrine of creation ex mhilo , laid the ontological foun¬ 
dations for freedom by viewing the world as not self-existent, self- 
explanatory, nor in itself immortal, and by locating as its principle 
and cause one being (the personal God), who is beyond the hierar¬ 
chy of created beings, outside the world and absolutely free from 
the world, and who is not interpreted by the world but rather, it is 
presupposed, himself interprets the world. 

Zizioulas, underlining the multifaceted consequences and the 
significance of the meeting between Hellenism and Christianity, 
as well as the new world that was born from this encounter, notes 
characteristically that: 

[T]he ones who made this first attempt at the Christianiza¬ 
tion of Hellenism were the Greeks themselves. This means 
that this Christianization was not a denial of Hellenism. It 
was a transformation, in which the fundamental questions 
and interests of the Greek spirit were satisfied with answers 
that were no longer “Greek ” Thus, this great transformation 
demonstrated that Christianity could make a sharp distinc¬ 
tion between Greek culture s questions and its answers. And 
this is because they were pragmatic questions—of course, 
they were intellectual, but primarily they were existential—, 
which only the Greeks with their way of thinking were in 
a position to raise. Some of these questions—such as those 
dealing with cosmology, ontology, etc.—we have already 
noted. But the fact that such questions and concerns, typi¬ 
cally and exclusively Greek, were satisfied by a worldview, 
which was, at its core, Jewish, and which never posed such 
questions, is the miracle wrought by the Greek Fathers 40 


40 J D Zizioulas, “Hellenism and Christianity The Meeting of Two Worlds,” op cit, 
554 
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For this reason, according to Zizioulas, the historical trajectory of 
modern Hellenism and its attempt to meet with and participate 
in the contemporary world and the project for a united Europe is 
inconceivable and hopeless without a correct and deep familiarity 
with the age of the Fathers of the Church and their theology. In the 
same way, it is not possible, again according to Zizioulas, for there 
to be a Greek identity and Greekness without Orthodoxy’s contri¬ 
bution. This, however, cannot happen simply through a nostalgic 
repetition of the forms of the past, because, as Zizioulas himself 
hastens to note: 

A return cannot create spiritual identity if it is simply a 
return to the past. Julian, and with him the Greek identity 
he wanted to resurrect, failed, because he chose the path 
of return. Orthodoxy, then, forged Hellenisms way forward 
because it was not a return, but a creative synthesis. So also 
today, Orthodoxy, in order to bring Greek identity to light, 
must not be simply a return to the forms of the past, a nostal¬ 
gic “love for Orthodoxy” that circumvents todays reality. 

And todays reality for Greece is Europe. Hellenism must 
be recast into its basic constituent elements, without losing 
its Greekness, as it moves into this new reality of Europe . 41 

c) The Cultural Hermeneutics ofFr Georges Florovskys “Christian 
Hellenism”: i) The “Greek Orthodoxy” of the “Unbroken 
Continuity of Greek Thought” Theory of the Neo-Orthodox — 
primarily Christos Yannaras and Fr Vasileios Gondikakis 42 

The case of the very influential Greek theologian and philosopher 
of the generation of the ’60s, Christos Yannaras, illustrates, I think, 

41 J. D. Zizioulas, “The European Spirit and Greek Orthodoxy,” Eythym 163 (1985): 
332-33 [in Greek]. For a more detailed analysis of Zizioulas understanding of the 
relationship between Christianity and Hellenism, apart from the writings of Ziziou- 
las himself that we quoted, cf. C. Agoras, “Hellemsme et Chnstianisme: la question 
de Thistoire, de la personne et de sa liberte selon Jean Zizioulas,” Contacts , no. 160, 
Vol44 (1992): 244-69. 

42 For a more detailed analysis and evidence regarding this part of my paper, cf. Pan- 
telis Kalaitzidis, Greekness and Antiwestermsm in the Greek Theological Generation 
of the 60s , PhD Dissertation, School of Theology, University of Thessaloniki, 2008, 
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in the most characteristic way, the cultural understanding of “Chris¬ 
tian Hellenism” and the attendant theory of Hellenisms unbroken 
continuity (which, of course, for Yannaras, is not about racial or 
historical continuity, but cultural). In the 19th century, the national 
historian Constantine Paparregopoulos and the scholar Spyridon 
Zampelios waged a rather successful campaign to restore the unity 
of the Greek nation and its history through their conception of a 
tripartite division into ancient, medieval, and modern Hellenism, 
and their promotion of the deeper unity of these three periods, by 
which they sought to refute the German historian Fallmerayer s 
claims about the biological discontinuity between ancient and 
modern Greeks. Almost a century later, Christos Yannaras, under 
different circumstances and for entirely different reasons, laid out, 
using his own metaphysical principle, the ideology of Hellenism s 
seamless continuity, not only in the realms of history, space, and 
time, but also in the realm of thought and culture, specifically in 
the realm of the dialogical/communal and apophatic version of 
truth, from Heraclitus through St Gregory Palamas, and his theory 
of the survival of an enduring cultural Greekness, which transcends 
historical, political, and religious divisions, and maintains certain 
unique characteristics unchanged over time. Yannaras’ hermeneutic 
first debuted, in its original form, in his early works at the beginning 
of the ’70s, such as Orthodoxy and the West—Theology in Greece 
Today (1972), while after 1979-80, 43 there’s hardly a single work by 
Yannaras that does not derive from, or add further support to, his 
theory of an unbroken continuity of Hellenic culture from classical 
antiquity to the present. According to Yannaras, the truth is not 
an objective given but an on-going attainment of communion. The 

249-353 [in Greek]; idem, “The Discovery of Greekness and Theological Antiwest- 
ernism in the Theological Generation of the 60s,” in the volume: P. Kalaitzidis-Ath. 
N. Papathanasiou-Th. Abatzidis (eds), Critical Approaches to the “Theology of'60s” 
(Athens: Indiktos Publications, 2009), 488-501 [in Greek]. 

43 In 1980-1981, Yannaras published in Greek his two-volume work An Outline of an 
Introduction to Philosophy (Athens: Domos), in which he developed his view on this 
matter. It was then translated into French under the characteristic title Philosophic 
sans rupture , tr. from the Greek by A. Borrely (Geneve: Labor et Fides, 1986). 
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truth is never exhausted in its formulation, just as a cognizance of 
prepositional truth cannot be identified with its non-verbal, origi¬ 
nal version. Thus Yannaras developed his thesis of “the Greek iden¬ 
tification of the truth with the common logos , in other words with 
a social version of the truth,” a Heraclitian identification of being in 
truth with being in communion, without which, as Yannaras would 
have it, “it is simply impossible to make any sense of the Greek way 
of life from the 5th century bc to the 15th century AD.” 44 It thus 
follows that the suggested epistemological continuity, premised on 
the concept, common to both pre-Christian and Christian Helle¬ 
nism, of the truth as an event of interpersonal participation and 
communion, would now serve as a point of contact and a platform 
for the meeting of Hellenism and Christianity, chiefly through the 
grand theological synthesis of the Greek Fathers. It should be noted 
that the above analysis, so crucial to Yannaras’ overall thesis, is not 
part of his earlier position, which preserved a chasm between Helle¬ 
nism and Christianity. At some point, Yannaras’ thesis of philosoph¬ 
ical continuity became increasingly reified until it reached its classi¬ 
cal formulation, now a permanent feature that runs throughout his 
work: 

The [Greek] Fathers radically reject ancient Greek ontol¬ 
ogy, but they incorporate and preserve Greek epistemol¬ 
ogy, thereby breathing fresh life into Greek philosophical 
discourse. Being in truth is still identified with being in 
communion [in communal accord], except that henceforth, 
the social enactment of the truth no longer seeks to imitate 
logical harmony and order—that kind of harmony and 
order, which elevates the universe to the status of a jewel 
and the polis, accordingly, to an image of its heavenly proto¬ 
type. Instead, the social realization of the truth now aims 
at the imitation of the Trinitarian Prototype of life, at the 
loving manifestation of the otherness and freedom that are 


44 C. Yannaras, “Mystras: ‘From Byzantine to Modem Hellenism,’” Critical Approaches, 
2nd expanded edition (Athens: Domos, 1987), 45 [in Greek]. Cf. idem , Elements of 
Faith: An Introduction to Orthodox Theology , tr. K. Schram (London-New York: T. 
and T. Clark, 1991), 153-54. 
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intrinsic to persons. The true image of Trinitarian divinity 
is manifested in the ecclesial communion of persons, in the 
Eucharistic setting, in the parish community . 45 

For Yannaras, this version of the truth constitutes the very crux 
of the cultural identity of Hellenism, inasmuch as “yet still the 
moderately formed Greek, with at least some philosophical and 
theological education, suspects or knows that it is a peculiarity of 
his culture to be defined in particular by the apophatic interpre¬ 
tation of truth—from the time of Heraclitus to that of Gregory 
Palamas . w46 It is actually this definition of the truth, above all else, 
that “determines every other difference between the two traditions 
or cultures” 47 —that is, the Greek and western, respectively. 

Elsewhere, Yannaras reiterates his standard position that what 
sets the Greek tradition apart from the West is the former s consis¬ 
tent preservation, again from Heraclitus to Gregory Palamas, of 
apophatic epistemology, a divergence that he sees as instrumental in 
the ecclesiastical schism between East and West, and no less respon¬ 
sible for the “religious” distortion of the Church: 

Had the Greek intelligentsia been more resistant to [sweep¬ 
ing slogans], they would have discovered more kinship 
with the heretical founders of Modernity. For, what radi¬ 
cally sets Greece (Ancient and Medieval alike) apart from 
the West is her consistent commitment to apophaticism, 
as is evidenced in the tradition spanning from Heraclitus 
to Gregory Palamas. The search for meaning’ in the Greek 
tradition, i.e., the ontological concern, was never trapped in 
dogmas or in different forms authoritarian a priori. Would 
that the Greek intelligentsia learn at long last that Christi¬ 
anity once was split up in two, because the Greek Church 
consciousness and experience refused to walk along with the 

45 C. Yannaras, “Mystras: ‘From Byzantine to Modern Hellenism,’” op. cit., 45-46. Cf. 
idem, The Inhuman Character of Human Rights (Athens: Domos, 1998), 49-50 [in 
Greek]. 

46 C. Yannaras, On the Absence and Unknowabihty of God: Heidegger and the Areop - 
agite , ed. with an Introduction by A. Louth, tr. by H. Ventis (London-New York: T 
and T Clark, 2005), 17. 

47 Ibid., 15. 
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then-barbaric West on the way to a 'religious distortion of 
the ecclesial event and its submission to doctrines and infal¬ 
lible authorities. 48 

Soon, Yannaras’ theory of the unbroken continuity of Greek 
thought from Heraclitus to Gregory Palamas would be comple¬ 
mented by a more historical and "political”—and, at the same time, 
more fixated—dimension: one that likes to constantly discover not 
only the Greeks enduring apophatic attitude vis-a-vis the issue of 
truth, but also sees in the Greeks an enduring civility and a sense 
of nobility, as well as their destiny, as an aristocratic people, to be 
at leisure, i.e., to be free from the savage need to earn a living and 
to focus instead on producing culture: to philosophize, to exercise 
the virtues, and to cultivate the art of politics. They thus leave work 
(which is identical to subjection to need) to other peoples, who are 
like sheep in their need for production—inasmuch as, for them, the 
highest goal of salvation has become intertwined with the idea of 
work and faithfulness, Labor etFides —as the author himself writes 
characteristically in his book Undefined Greece , 49 in which the 
author records experiences, events, and discussions from his encoun¬ 
ters with Greeks in the diaspora in Australia, Canada, and the USA. 

This constant preoccupation with the theme of the inherent 
civility and nobility of the aristocratic Greeks, this theological and 
cultural fomentation and justification of the quest for excellence 
and superiority that inevitably takes place at the expense of others, 
this continual reference to faith almost exclusively in terms of culture, 
and, indeed, in a way that often seems to exclude some from this 
faith because they are not culturally mature, appear to be consistent 
features of the thought and work of Yannaras. Thus, the later work of 
Yannaras, distinguished among other things by a disengagement from 
theology as such in favor of or because of philosophy and especially 
culture/identity, will refer consistently even to worship, and indeed 

48 C. Yannaras, “With the Heretics in the Vanguard,” in idem, The Dissolution of the 
Political System m Greece Today (Columns 2007), (Thessaloniki: Ianos, 2008), 240 
[in Greek], 

49 C. Yannaras, Undefined Greece (Athens: Domos, 1994), 58. Cf. 59, 120-121 [in 
Greek], 
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to the Divine Liturgy, in terms not only of the nobility, civility, and 
culture of the Greeks, but also of the leading role played by Orthodox 
worship in the living cultural witness to Hellenism throughout the 
Greek diaspora in America and the modern world in general. 50 

In this perspective, the “Greek Orthodox liturgy” seems to be, 
according to Yannaras, the most important, or rather the only, 
bulwark against the imminent destruction, dissolution, and collapse 
of the “little Greek state,” since ancient Greek drama continues 
every week in thousands of churches and communities of Greeks 
across the world, recapitulating the historical development of the 
Greek language. All the discussion about Orthodox worship, and 
especially the Divine Liturgy, as a foretaste of and participation in 
the eschatological Kingdom, and all that this entails in theologi¬ 
cal and ecclesiastical terms, does not appear to interest Yannaras 
here. The Divine Liturgy is not seen in terms of participating in 
the eschatological meal of the coming Lord, which constitutes the 
Body of Christ and the people of God. What matters in the passage 
under discussion is the cultural dimension of worship, the expres¬ 
sion through liturgy of Greekness, and the spirit of resistance it 
preserves. For this reason, this understanding of the Divine Liturgy 
concerns every Greek—regardless of faith, and regardless of his 
spiritual struggle and the existential leap of faith that this presup¬ 
poses. In the words of Yannaras himself: 

Imagine if in every neighborhood of a Greek city, in every 
village, in every Greek community of the diaspora, we were 
to stage every week an ancient Greek tragedy. We would 
consider it a tangible, dynamic presence and witness to 
Hellenicity. We would have assured the survival of the 
language, as well as the ethos and way of life that Helle¬ 
nism carries with it, even if the little Greek state were to be 
destroyed. 

And we ordinary and unimportant citizens have in our hands 
something even more significant: a living, weekly act of the 
people, which continues the ancient Greek dramaturgy. It 

50 C. Yannaras, Undefined Greece , 28-31 [in Greek], 
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recapitulates the historical evolution of our language and 
our cultural contribution in dazzling poetry, revelatory 
painting, and engrossing melody. We have the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox liturgy—every week in thousands of churches, wherever 
there is a Greek community, throughout the world. 

Ill be so bold as to say that it does not matter whether some¬ 
one “believes” or not, whether someone is “religious” or not. 

The tangible expression of Greekness that is the liturgy is 
our living and active culture, and must be preserved at all 
costs. It is up to every Greek to save it. 

We must preserve the cultural dynamic of the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox liturgy, and we must all enlist in the service of cleansing 
it from “religification,” which is foreign to it. Specifically, 
this is what I propose: That we establish groups toward this 
end in every city, every neighborhood, and every village and 
community . 51 

This unprecedented exploitation of Orthodoxy's liturgical tradi¬ 
tion is not content simply with buttressing claims of unbroken Greek 
continuity, as it seems in many of Yannaras' texts. 52 In his thought, 
Orthodox worship is inextricably tied to the search for identity and 
the reflection on Greek uniqueness. Orthodox worship, then, comes 
to be understood, in some of Yannaras' works, in a cultural rather 
than a theological way, and still less in an eschatological way, since 
it is conceived of as the most, if not only, defining characteristic of 
Greeks today, and thus represents that expression, that aspect of life, 
by which the Greek people still manage to be culturally distinct from 

51 C. Yannaras, Politics in the Greek Mode: Criteria and Proposalsfrom an Opposite Point 
of View (Athens: Ikaros, 1996), 175-76 [in Greek]. 

52 For a representative example, see this characteristic piece from Yannaras' column in 
the widely read Athenian newspaper Kathimenm (9 September 2001): “Three and 
a half thousand years of rich Greek culture are on display in the living worship of the 
Orthodox Church: There we have the continuity of ancient Greek politics, the as¬ 
sembly [ecclesia] of the people \dimos\ as the gathering [ecclesia] of the faithful. There 
we have the continuation of tragedy, drama that functions as revelation. There we have 
the historical continuity of the language, from Homer to Gerasimos Mikragiannanitis, 
at every Vespers and Matms service. There we have the unbroken continuity of poetry, 
the continuity of music, and painting, from Fayyum to Theophilos.” 
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the dominant globalizing western model. 53 Even the autobiographi¬ 
cal work On Himself was not able to avoid a reference to or tangent 
about Orthodox worship as a mark of the Greeks’ nobility, civility, 
and culture, or about the liturgical act as fidelity to and confirmation 
of the cultural superiority of the Orthodox and the Greeks over all 
others. 54 

In such a reading and understanding of worship, it is of little 
importance that this wonderful “we” is not national/racial but 
cultural; it matters little that the divisive role of ethnophyletism is 
undertaken by cultural or universal Hellenism, since it is diametri¬ 
cally opposed to the liturgical “we” that highlights the Church as 
a spiritual homeland for all people in one spiritual race, and since 
it contradicts the very core of the Gospel, the consciousness of the 
Orthodox Divine Liturgy as a work of each and every people of 
God everywhere throughout the world. 

But Yannaras’ theory of the unbroken continuity of Greek 
thought from Heraclitus to Gregory Palamas is inconceivable with¬ 
out his understanding of the relationship between Church and 
culture, between truth and cultural context, as it has taken shape 
over the last few years. In fact, in many of his recent writings, 55 the 
pivotal role that the cultural criterion plays in Yannaras’ thought 
leads him to make the catholicity of each local Church (and the 
authentic manifestation thereof) dependent upon the conditions 
of its cultural milieu, with language the foremost criterion. For 
Yannaras, culture is a prerequisite for access to the ecclesial event 
and the ecclesial way of life. Small wonder, then, that Yannaras has 
increasingly supported the view that one cannot be fully Orthodox 
if one does not participate in the ultimate synthesis of Hellenism 
and Christianity that was produced by the great Greek Fathers of 
the 4th century ad, and if one is not familiar with the unprece- 

53 C. Yannaras, Cultural Diplomacy: A Theory ofGreek Planning (Athens: Ikaros, 2003), 
158-59 [in Greek]. In the same vein, see: Yannaras, Resistance to Alienation: A Vital 
Critical Balancing Act (Athens: Ikaros, 1997), 236 [in Greek]. 

54 C. Yannaras, On Himself { Athens: Ikaros, 1995), 184-85. Cf. 186 [in Greek]. 

55 In regard to this point, see his very important article: “Church and Culture,” Synaxis 
88(2003): 11-17 [in Greek]. 
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dented achievements of ancient Greek philosophy and semantics, 
or if one is not conversant in the language of Greek ontology that 
contributed so much to the formulation of Christian doctrine. 

This remarkable and unique position of Christian Hellenism 
makes it part and parcel or “flesh from the flesh” of theology, the 
diachronic (and henceforth obligatory) historical-cultural flesh of 
the Church to such a degree, in fact, that, according to Yannaras, 
even today the Church must formulate and preach the truth of the 
Gospel of salvation in every place and time in Greek cultural and 
philosophical terms. In the same way, Yannaras routinely attributes 
the limited—and, in his view, problematic—assimilation of Chris¬ 
tianity by the so-called “barbaric tribes” that conquered Rome to 
their cultural and intellectual retardation. Even today, he thinks 
that the peoples of mission, such as the Africans and Asians, have 
to be familiar with Greek cultural and philosophical achievements 
in order to be fully Orthodox. 56 Hellenism is thus elevated to the 
status of a crucial and indispensable prerequisite for the manifesta¬ 
tion of the true, catholic Church, just as “Jewishness” was deemed 
the necessary medium for the Incarnation of Christ, Gods manifes¬ 
tation in the flesh. In this way, Hellenism, in Yannaras' thought, is 
assigned a special role in the Divine Economy of salvation. 

Indeed, a particular and crucial aspect of Yannaras s Helleno- 
Christian theology, which was manifest already fairly early (1977), 57 
but became more prominent over time throughout his later work, 
especially in his texts after 1990, 38 raises not only the idea of the 
diachronic unity and continuity of the individual phases of Helle- 
nisms cultural development, but also hints at a theory in which 
Greekness, as the historical flesh which offered Hellenism as the full 
expression of Orthodoxy, gives us the right to speak about Helle- 

56 C. Yannaras, “Church and Culture,” Synaxis 88 (2003): 13-14,15,17 [in Greek]. 

57 C. Yannaras, Truth and the Unity of the Church (Athens- Grigoris, 1977), 273ff 
[in Greek]; French translation (by Jean-Louis Palierne): Vente et unite de FEglise, 
(Grez-Doiceau, ed. Axios, 1989), 162fF; idem, Modern Greek Identity (Athens- Grig¬ 
oris, 1978), 8-9 [in Greek]. 

58 Particularly in his articles: “Church and Culture,” op. cit., and “Nation, People, 
Church” (see below). 
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nism’s unique (and not incidental) role in the plan of the Divine 
Economy, a role analogous to that of the incarnation of God from 
the Jews, which, for a believer, is also not incidental. More precisely, 
ecclesiastical catholicity for Yannaras is connected not only to eccle¬ 
siastical and theological presuppositions, but also to cultural ones. 
For this reason, beside the fundamental characteristics of the catho¬ 
licity of the Church (such as the centrality of the Eucharist and the 
bishop to the composition of the ecclesiastical body), Yannaras adds 
also a basic component of his theology and his theory/philosophy 
of culture in general, stating that the authentic manifestation of 
every local churchs catholicity is directly connected to its cultural/ 
historical flesh, to its native language, and the expression of its 
living, native culture. This is such a critical parameter for Yannaras, 
such an absolute necessity, that he goes so far as to claim that 

if we underestimate or misunderstand the local language, 
the expression of its living, native culture (defined geograph¬ 
ically and temporally), we remove its enhypostatic reality 
from the ecclesiastical mode of existence. We change it into a 
mental conception and moralistic deontology, into abstract 
“beliefs”and expedient canonical “principles.” Without the 
flesh of culture, the Church becomes an “-ism”: Roman 
Catholicism, Protestantism, or “Orthodoxism”—different 
ideological versions of rationalistic metaphysics and utilitar¬ 
ian ethics, all with ambitions of universalism, i.e., geograph¬ 
ical “catholicity .” 59 

Yannaras, however, goes further, highlighting the Christological 
concomitant of this theological/ecclesiological position of his, with 
an emphasis not simply on the historicity and reality of the Incar¬ 
nation, but—not accidentally, as we will see shortly—also with an 
emphasis on ethnicity, on the particular language and cultural back¬ 
ground of the Incarnate One: 

the Causal Principle of any being, inaccessible to the mind 
and senses, assumed the flesh of biological individuality, 
the flesh of a rational subject of a particular background 


59 C. Yannaras, “Church and Culture,” op. cit., 12. 
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and a particular historical place. He assumed ethnicity and 
language, and, with that, the inherent worldview of the 
time, in order to deify this assumption . 60 

Based on this position, our author can conclude that: 

since then, every time the Christological prototype of exis¬ 
tence is realised, in each particular eucharistic community, 
it too has its specific historical “flesh”—national, ethic, 
linguistic and cultural. The Gospel of the Church is not an 
ideological premise which we adopt as a “superstructure” to 
the practice of our lives, a practice which varies according to 
our local customs and culture. The Gospel is embodied in 
the practice of life, and only when incarnate does it become 
a mode of being . 61 

It is quite obvious here that Yannaras makes no reference to— 
or simply ignores—the eschatological Christ, the coming Lord of 
glory, who will unite all previous differences and overturn, through 
the Cross, every type of division and fragmentation (such as those 
based on sex, race, ethnicity, language, culture, social class, and back¬ 
ground), but rather is content to highlight and, in fact, consider 
absolutely essential for every place and age, the cultural aspects 
of the historical Christ, which in this case can be summarized as 
Jewishness. Obviously, the goal of this pivotal theological choice is 
its applicability by analogy to Greekness (which, of course, is the 
historical flesh of the Church), i.e., to a vital and irreplaceable part 
of tangible catholicity and authentic Church life. 

One could claim to find here the influence of Fr Georges Floro- 
vsky. Indeed, we encounter a similar position in Florovsky s works, 62 

60 C. Yannaras, “Church and Culture,” op. cit., 11. The same idea, in a more concise 
form, in his article: “Nation, People, Church,” tr. Elisabeth TheokritofF, in Synaxis: 
An Anthology of the Most Significant Orthodox Theology in Greece Appearing in the 
Journal Synaxifrom 1982 to 2002 , vol. Ill (Montreal: Alexander Press, 2006), 98. 

61 C. Yannaras, “Nation, People, Church,” op. cit., 98. 

62 G. Florovsky, “Revelation, Philosophy and Theology” in: Florovsky, Collected Works. 
vol. 3, Creation and Redemption (Belmont, MA: Nordland Publishing Company, 
1976), 31-32; idem, “The Legacy of the New Testament,” in: Florovsky, Collected 
Works, vol. 5, The Byzantine Fathers of the Fifth Century (Belmont, MA: Bucherver- 
tnebsanstalt, 1987), 31-32. 
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when he maintains that there is a similarity between Hellenism and 
Hebraism with regard to their positions—which are not inciden¬ 
tal—in the unfolding of the Divine Economy: the formulation of 
Christian truth and the writing of the Gospels in the Greek language 
is parallel to Gods not-incidental selection of the Jewish people as 
“His” people. I am not in a position to answer with certainty the 
question of whether Yannaras was aware of this text, or whether he 
had in mind Florovsky s thoughts on this matter. My impression is 
that, apart from the issue of western influence on Russian theology 
or Orthodox theology in general, as well as certain biographical and 
secondary aspects of the thought of this great Russian theologian, 
Yannaras does not seem to be familiar with any of the major themes 
in Florovsky s work (eschatology, Christian catholicity, the historicity 
of Christianity and revelation, the antinomies of history—between 
empire and desert, ecclesiology, etc.), while his understanding of 
“Christian Hellenism” is cultural rather than theological. Florovsky 
presses this analogy (to ensure the determinative authority of “Chris¬ 
tian Hellenism”), but ultimately concludes with the eschatological 
Christ and inaugurated eschatology, and this prevents him from 
ending up with a theory of a “new chosen people of God” (whether it 
be ethnophyletistic or cultural), despite the fact that the text in ques¬ 
tion leaves the door wide open to such a danger. This eschatological 
perspective as well as the eschatological Christ are absent, however, 
in Yannaras thought, and perhaps this is why we have slipped into 
a cultural understanding of the Church and into Hellenocentrism. 

The eschatological deficit in Yannaras’ corpus also explains the 
emphasis on culture. His work has a blatantly protological orienta¬ 
tion, with a strong yearning for origins in the form of a call to return 
to roots and tradition. Theologically, this tendency translates into a 
view of the Eucharist as a manifestation, in the present time, of Gods 
eschatological promises, with little or no emphasis on the Church’s 
intrinsically eschatological nature. It is in the name of culture, then, 
that the (unwaveringly pre-modern) classical Greek and Byzantine 
past is justified and extolled, up to and including the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox communities from the period of Ottoman occupation; these 
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communities are particularly lauded as the embodiment of authen¬ 
tic social life, as the ideal social setting for the emergence of true 
personhood, on account of their being grounded in the true eccle- 
sial way of life. 63 Contemporary Greece and Europe, by contrast, 
are perceived as areas of decline and estrangement (from a glorious 
past), while the future is viewed with pessimism. 

The espousal of a supposedly seamless cultural continuity running 
throughout the entire history of Hellenism has resulted in a grad¬ 
ual redirection of Yannaras’ work from a theological to a cultural 
emphasis, and the adoption of a hardened anti-westernism with 
pronounced cultural underpinnings. It is precisely the implementa¬ 
tion of this cultural criterion that causes Yannaras to blur the lines 
between theology and philosophy, a move that, in turn, allows him 
to visualize Hellenism in terms of an unbreakable intellectual unity 
over the entire course of its history. Accordingly, Yannaras appears 
to take no notice of the blatant discontinuity between antiquity 
and Christianity, instead choosing to emphasize the cultural dispar¬ 
ity between the Greek East and the Latin West. He attributes this 
alleged contrast, in part, to the “massive migration” of barbaric races 
from northern Europe, and the intellectual backwardness that this 
inflicted upon the West. Juxtaposing the cultural inferiority of the 
barbaric tribes that conquered the West with the Byzantines’ more 
advanced level of cultural sophistication, Yannaras feels justified in 
affirming the “nobility of the Greek people” to the point of turning 
even their faults and “apparent” weaknesses into an indication of 
their aristocratic descent. 

In a milder but no less problematic way, Archimandrite Vasileios 
Gontikakis, former Abbot of the Holy Monastery of Stavronikita 
and then of Iviron on Mount Athos, author of the well-known book, 
Hymn of Entry (1974), 64 and an exceptional spiritual and intellectual 

6 3 See for example C. Yannaras, The Freedom of Morality , tr Elizabeth Bnere (Crest- 
wood, NY: SVS Press, 1984), 220-23. 

64 Arch. Vasileios of Stavronikita [Gondikakis], Hymn of Entry. Liturgy and Life m 
the Orthodox Church , tr. from the Greek by Elizabeth Briere (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1984). For a more detailed analysis and evidence regarding Fr Vasileios’ views 
on this point, see: Pantelis Kalaitzidis, Greekness and Antiwestermsm m the Greek 
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representative of the Athonite monastic revival, 65 who has had a 
significant influence not only on theological audiences, but also on 
secular ones, has developed the idea of Hellenisms unbroken conti¬ 
nuity from Heraclitus and Pindar up to the popular piety of our own 
time and Athonite spirituality 66 in a series of papers, newspapers 
articles, and public talks (most of them in English translation by 
Alexander Press, in Montreal), beginning with The Holy Mountain 
and the Paideia of Our Greek People (1984), 67 a text published by the 
Holy Community of Mount Athos. This continuity is perceived in 
terms of spirituality and culture (citing as evidence the perennial 
piety of the Greeks and their so-called “participatory epistemol- 
ogy”), and is seen as culminating in Christianity, which supports 
the idea of a dialectic between an authentic Greek Orthodoxy and a 
heretical West. This idealization of the Greek East goes hand in hand 
with attributing to the West—and, more especially, to the Enlight¬ 
enment—a slew of ills and distortions that have plagued modern 
Greece. In his texts and talks, Fr Vasileos often points out the perils 
facing Greek continuity, the Greek nation, and Greek civilization 
or culture in general, perils that come from adopting modern (i.e., 
alien to tradition) forms of life and thought. Moreover, Fr Vasileios 
assigns to Hellenism a special, metaphysically predetermined, 
role in the Divine Economy of salvation, likening Hellenism (and 
its language, in particular) to the Theotokos’ contribution to the 

Theological Generation of the 60s , PhD Dissertation, School of Theology, University 
of Thessaloniki, 2008, 111-52 [in Greek]; idem, “The Discovery of Greekness and 
Theological Antiwesternism m the Theological Generation of the 60s,” in the vol¬ 
ume: P. Kalaitzidis-Ath. N. Papathanasiou-Th. Abatzidis (eds), Critical Approaches 
to the “Theology of’60s” (Athens: Indiktos Publications, 2009), 453-78 [in Greek]. 

65 C. Yannaras, Orthodoxy and the West: Hellenic Self-identity m the Modern Age , tr. 
Peter Chamberas & Norman Russell (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 
2006), 298-99; Bishop Kalhstos Ware, “Foreword” in: Arch. Vasileios of Stavroni- 
kita [Gondikakis], Hymn of Entry. Liturgy and Life in the Orthodox Churchy tr. from 
the Greek by Elizabeth Bnere (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1984), 7-8. 

66 See, for example, his essay: Pindar and the Greeks: From the Ancient World to the New 
Creation , tr. from the Greek by Elizabeth Theokritoff (Montreal: Alexander Press, 
2004). 

67 English version: Arch. Vasileios, What Is Unique about Orthodox Culture , tr. by Eliza¬ 
beth Theokritoff (Montreal: Alexander Press, 2001). 
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Incarnation of the Word, and interpreting the well-known excerpt 
about Jesus’ encounter with the Greeks and the announcement of 
the glorification of the Son of Man (John 12:20-26) through the 
prism of Christian Hellenism. 68 He even adopts and promotes the 
stereotype of the Greeks as the new chosen people of God, 69 with a 
special universal mission assigned from above. 70 At the same time, 
Fr Vasileios reduces Orthodox spirituality to its Byzantine version, 
which is hailed as its most perfect expression. In this vision, Chris¬ 
tian Hellenism is acclaimed as Europe’s only hope for salvation, 
while the West is criticized for its alleged disdain for humankind, 
which has been manifested in its various totalitarian systems and 
the crimes they have committed. Fr Vasileios’ rhetoric is abetted by 
a “poetic” patristic hermeneutic and a “Christianizing,” de-contex- 
tualized interpretation of Ancient Greek thought. Both the patris¬ 
tic writings and Ancient Greek philosophy and literature are, for 
ideological reasons, detached from their historical backgrounds, 
which, methodologically, runs counter to a scholarly and academi¬ 
cally sound theology. 

Fr Vasileios’ influence on theologians and clergymen, as well as 
on intellectuals, artists, and students, is well known, as is the impact 
he has had and continues to have in Greece and abroad. Given this, 
as well as the prestige that surrounds him as a person, it is not diffi¬ 
cult to understand the climate and the mentality that his thought 
has created, and the contribution this had made to the subject 
that concerns us, not only within the ecclesiastical and theological 
milieu, but also more broadly among the intellectuals of modern 
Greek society, as well as of the Orthodox world in general. At any 

68 Regarding this last point, see: Arch. Vasileios (Gondikakis), Europe and the Holy 
Mountain , tr. from the Greek by C. Kokenes (Montreal Alexander Press, 1999 2 ), 

11-14. 

69 Cf. Arch. Vasileios (Gontikakis), “The Encounter between Hellenism and Christian¬ 
ity,” newspaper To Vima, January 18, 2004 [in Greek]. In the same text, Fr Vasileios, 
speaking about Byzantium, uses not only the usual term “Christian Empire,” but also 
“the Empire of Christian Hellenism”! 

70 Arch. Vasileios (Gontikakis), The Fayyum Portraits: From the Humanity of Ancient 
Greece to the Divine-humanity of the Divine Liturgy, tr. from the Greek by Elizabeth 
IheokritofF(Montreal: Alexander Press, 2001), 16-17. 
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rate, it is certain, in my opinion, that his contribution was decisive 
for the establishment and development of an intense anti-western- 
ism and the theoretical groundwork that supported it, which both 
fed and was fed by the return to the fore—if we can say it ever disap¬ 
peared—of a unique “Helleno-Christianity/Hellenocentrism .” 

ii) The “Greek Orthodoxy” in Fr John Romanides Theory of 
Romanity 

Fr John S. Romanides, first on the faculty at Holy Cross Greek 
Orthodox School of Theology in Boston, Massachusetts, and then 
at the School of Theology at the University of Thessaloniki, Greece, 
also had the distinction of serving as a visiting professor at Bala- 
mand Orthodox Institute of Theology in Lebanon, and acting as a 
representative of the Church of Greece at various official theological 
dialogues. Although the term “Greek Orthodox” never appeared in 
his work—and was, on the contrary, strongly criticized—his theory 
of Romanity offers an apt illustration of Greek Orthodox triumph¬ 
alism (and anti-westernism). In his doctoral dissertation (The Ances¬ 
tral Sin, Athens, 1955), 71 Romanides condemns Orthodox theol¬ 
ogy's stifling confinement to both scholasticism and academism, 
and suggests as an alternative the healing ethos of Orthodoxy with 
a thoroughness that proved his theological acumen. Thereafter, 
with a series of important papers in English published primarily in 
the Greek Orthodox Theological Review between 1956-1965 (for 
example, on Ignatian ecclesiology, Justin Martyr and the Fourth 
Gospel, Palamism, the Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia, St 
Cyril of Alexandria, St John of Damascus, Alexis Khomiakov, but 
also on ecumenism, religious freedom and dialogue, Islamic univer- 
salism, etc.), Romanides proved himself a capable and pioneering 
theologian. The appearance of Fr Romanides' Romanity in 1975, 72 

71 English translation: The Ancestral Sm, tr. by George Gabriel (Ridgewood, NJ: Zeph¬ 
yr Publications, 1998). 

72 J. S. Romanides, Romiosyne, Romanity, Roumele (Thessaloniki: Pournaras, 1975) [in 
Greek]. Romanides’ project is later supplemented by a historical/theological essay, 
published under the title Francs, Romans, Feudalism, and Doctrine: An Interplay 
Between Theology and Society (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1981), 
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however, marked a dramatic turning point in his work, which drifted 
from theology into cultural criticism, historiography, and ethnol¬ 
ogy. Romanides’ work pivots not around the infamous dichotomy 
between Greek (Orthodox) East versus Latin (Roman Catholic) 
West, but the polarity between a Greek and Latin-speaking Roman- 
ity, on the one hand, and a “Frankism” on the other, a contrast that 
was thenceforth to be played against the backdrop of a seamlessly 
fabricated theological-cultural and theological-political ideology. 
In this understanding, the West is wholly demonized and held 
responsible for all the misfortunes of the Orthodox, both theologi¬ 
cal and historical/national, while Frankism is portrayed as the scene 
where endless conspiracies were wrought, aimed at the extermina¬ 
tion of Romanity; in fact, Romanides’ hermeneutic of conspiracies 
furnished a much-needed alibi for Hellenism’s historical calamities 
by laying them all at the feet of western machinations. 

Furthermore, it seems that beyond the boundaries of Roman¬ 
ity, whether it be Greek or Latin, Romanides sees no possibility for 
such things as repentance, spiritual struggle, holiness, sanctifica¬ 
tion, or even salvation; in fact, it sounds as if he restricts all these 
to a particular cultural domain. Based on his definition of Roman¬ 
ity and the “Roman,” we can assume that, for this Greek American 
theologian, holiness, the vision of God, catholicity, and Ortho¬ 
doxy in its pure form are intrinsically intertwined with a particu¬ 
lar empire, viz. the Roman Empire (wrongly called “Byzantium”) 
and its citizens. Romanity, in its twofold identity as a state and a 
culture, is therefore portrayed in terms of metaphysical authentic¬ 
ity. The combined lack, in Romanides’ corpus, of an eschatological 
perspective along with a peculiar form of immanentism—an imma- 
nentism inherent in his theological schema of “purification, illumi¬ 
nation, and theosis”—fits perfectly with his ascription of a “sacred 
geography” to Romanity, which he presents as a sacred realm inhab¬ 
ited by the hallowed race of the “Romans,” the new chosen people 
who are alone receptive to salvation. As a result, Orthodox peoples 
who formed no part of this empire, by chance or choice—such as 

offering a panoramic overview of his theological-political ideas. 
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the Slavs, for instance—are either ignored by Romanides or openly 
denounced as collaborators with the Franks and traitors to Roman- 
ity. It is certainly not accidental that Romanides, so far as I am 
aware, nowhere makes references to Slavic and especially Russian 
saints or ascetics. Likewise, in his ambitious and grandiose plans for 
the (political) rebirth of Romanity, he includes—based on culture, 
language, and national symbols—the present countries of Greece, 
Albania, Romania, and Cyprus, while also including at the heart 
of “Rum” or “Roman identity” the Orthodox populations of Syria, 
Lebanon, Palestine, and the descendants of the Latin-speaking 
Romans of western Europe. 

With the exception of Christos Yannaras, who will adopt it only 
gradually and selectively, this hermeneutic has become popular 
among notable Greek bishops, theologians and even secular schol¬ 
ars, such as Metropolitan Dr Hierotheos Vlahos of Nafpaktos, the 
Rev Dr George Metallinos of Athens University, Dr Anastasios 
Fillipidis, Kostas Zouraris, etc.), as well as Orthodox clerical and lay 
theologians in Lebanon, Syria, Jerusalem, and converts from North 
American Orthodoxy, who popularized and further developed Fr 
Romanides’ analyses and ideas. In fact, Romanides has put an unde¬ 
niable and lasting seal on Orthodox theology, Greek and non-Greek 
alike, to such an extent, in fact, that some, such as the Rev Dr George 
Metallinos, have gone so far as to talk about pre- and post-Romanid- 
ian theology, 73 while others, notably the French Orthodox priest 
and scholar Patric Ranson, whose work borders on zealotry, have 
called Romanides “the greatest living Orthodox theologian, whose 
work constitutes a critical reading of Augustine’s corpus in light of 
patristic theology.” 74 It is interesting to note that one of Romanides’ 
early theses regarding Romanity and the Franks can be found almost 

73 Fr G. Metallinos, Protopresbyter John S. Romanidis: The “Prophet of Romanity.” A 
Portrait Painted through Unknown or Little Texts (Athens: Armos, 2003), passim [in 
Greek]. Cf. G. D. Dragas, “Introduction,” in: J. Romanides, An Outline of Orthodox 
Patristic Dogmatics, ed. and tr. with an Introduction and Bibliography by Protopres¬ 
byter G. D. Dragas (Rollinsford, NH: Orthodox Research Institute, 2004), xiv-xv. 

74 P. Ranson, “Avant Propos,” in P. Ranson (dir.), Saint Augustin (Lausanne: L’Age 
d’Homme, 1988), 7. 
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verbatim in a speech by the then Metropolitan of Demetrias, Christ- 
odoulos, who later became Archbishop of Athens. 75 

From the preceding brief analysis, it should become clear that 
Romanides’ theology has dominated the Greek theological and 
broader ecclesiastical scene. It has had a decisive impact on the 
thought not only of bishops, priests, and especially monks, but 
of lay theologians and numerous religious groups as well, inas¬ 
much as it furnished a convenient and comforting conspiratorial 
explanation for the historical woes of Orthodoxy and Roman- 
ity. As an explanation, of course, it is devoid of even the slightest 
trace of repentance and self-criticism, since blame is always placed 
upon others: the heretics, the Franco-Latins, the Pope, western¬ 
ers, Napoleon and his associates, the Slavs, etc. Small wonder, 
then, that Romanides’ theology has won such a large and wide¬ 
spread following in conservative circles, both in the Church and 
the Greek far right: for, in truth, he pandered to the repressed 
frustrations, prejudices, and psychological complexes of the histor¬ 
ically defeated modern Greeks, which had the effect of cultivating 
theological self-sufficiency, cultural introversion, aggressiveness, 
and an intemperate sense of superiority. What interests us here 
with regard to Romanides’ texts and teaching is the total demoniz¬ 
ing of the West, the conflation of Orthodoxy and spirituality with 
Romanity, and last but by no means least, the reductive geographi¬ 
cal identification of all those graced with the vision of God and the 
uncreated light to the so-called citizens of Romanity! Romanides 
and his followers, of course, believe that the rediscovery of Roman¬ 
ity offered a theological and historical perspective that transcends 
all forms of nationalism and racism. In practice, though, exactly 
the opposite has happened: his theory of Romanity has played 
an absolutely critical role in the cultivation and development of 
Greek Orthodox triumphalism and of a static/essentialistic view 

75 Compare: J. S. Romanides, “Saints Cyril and Methodius, Greek Representatives of 
the Latins to the Slavs against the Franks,” Gregorios Palamas 54 (1971): 273-81 [in 
Greek], with: Christodoulos Paraskevaidis (Metropolitan of Demetrias), The Europe 
of Spiritual Values and the Role of the Greek Orthodox and Our System of Education. A 
Speech to Educators {Volos, January 30,1995) (Athens, 1995), particularly 8-9. 
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of identity, as well as in the development of a Hellenocentric, anti¬ 
western, anti-modern and, in some ways, racist tendency both inside 
and outside Greece. 

It should be added here that Romanides > political involvement 
as a candidate for the far right in the 1977 parliamentary elections 
in Greece, a mere three years after the fall of the Greek junta, is in 
line with the overall ideas and stereotypes conveyed in his corpus. 
The moment we recall his unwavering position toward the “other,” 
especially the heterodox “other” (Westerners, Franks, etc.), or even 
toward the Orthodox “other” (such as Slavs, Russians, etc.), we 
are forced to admit that his involvement in far right politics could 
hardly have been an unfortunate “accident,” as some of his support¬ 
ers have claimed in his defense. 

Let us conclude this section by saying that Fr Romanides overall 
theory of Romanity may well serve as a perfect, although not unique, 
illustration of two powerful tendencies in Greek Orthodoxy (and in 
Orthodoxy in general): on the one hand, it embodies the pernicious 
slide from the proper theological perspective to a cultural and histori¬ 
cal one; on the other, it exemplifies the romantic tendency and peren¬ 
nial temptation of many Orthodox to long for pre-modern authori¬ 
tarian social patterns and structures, which found a voice and inspira¬ 
tion in Romanides 1 insistence on “Romanity” and his accompanying 
anti-western rhetoric, which so seriously damaged not only his own 
theology, but also the presence and work of the Orthodox Church in 
Greece and the broader postmodern world stage. 

d) The “Greek Orthodoxy” of the Fundamentalists and the 
Ecclesiastical Supporters of Greek Purity 

Another, more radical and extreme version of “Greek Orthodoxy,” 
which derives many of its features from Fr Romanides’ rhetoric, is 
represented by the fundamentalists and the zealots, who in recent 
years have made anti-ecumenism and anti-westernism their rallying 
cry, along with opposition to globalization and Europe, any form 
of theological dialogue (which is considered a betrayal of the faith 
of the forefathers), any measure aimed at the social moderniza- 
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tion of Greek society (such as the removal of religion from identity 
cards or the potential, benign separation of Church and State), the 
further strengthening of human rights and the rights of immigrants, 
etc. These movements, whose ideology was simply a reproduction 
of classical Greek religious nationalism, which I outlined above, 
and the continuation and transformation of a very powerful anti¬ 
western sentiment that continues to flourish in ecclesiastical circles 
and Greek society in general, and the popularization and radicaliza- 
tion of anti-western views that were cultivated by theologians such 
as Christos Yannaras and some monastic circles on Mount Athos, 
thought at the beginning that, because of the ethnocentrism and 
anti-Europeanism of their rhetoric, they had found in the person of 
the late Archbishop Christodoulos their most fervent and true expo¬ 
nent, their staunchest defender. These fundamentalist movements 
ultimately broke with Archbishop Christodoulos as a result of his 
reception of Pope John Paul II in Athens in 2001, as well as what 
they perceived as his ecumenical overtures (such as his official visit to 
the World Council of Churches in 2006 and his official visit to the 
Vatican in December 2007). They now denounce almost everyone 
as traitors and ecumenists: His All-Holiness Ecumenical Patriarch 
Bartholomew, His Beatitude Archbishop of Athens and all Greece 
Hieronymus II and many other hierarchs and clerics of the Church 
of Greece, His Beatitude Archbishop of Tirana and Albania Anasta- 
sios, prominent theologians such as the Metropolitan of Pergamon 
John Zizioulas, Christos Yannaras, and other university professors. 
The most characteristic representatives of this movement are: Proto¬ 
presbyter George Metallinos, Professor Emeritus at the University 
of Athens; Protopresbyter Theodore Zisis, Professor Emeritus at 
the University of Thessaloniki; the leaders of the mutated religious 
organizations, the well-known ultra-conservative press Orthodoxos 
Typos, pro-zealot religious blogs and websites, and monasteries on 
Mount Athos and elsewhere in Greece, etc. These groups latest idea 
is the notorious “Confession of Faith,” an extreme anti-ecumenical 
statement that seeks to rule out Orthodoxy’s dialogue with other 
Christian traditions, and which wants to make its presence felt with 
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a mass collection of signatures. Although, so far, few bishops from 
the Church of Greece have signed this document, it should be noted 
that its influence among zealots and monastic circles has been great, 
and the collection of signatures has now expanded outside Greece, 
first to Cyprus and then to the populous Greek diaspora in Europe, 
America, and Australia, as well as to traditionally Orthodox coun¬ 
tries such as Russia, Romania, Serbia, Bulgaria, etc. 

Although the above movements represent the “far right” of the 
Greek Church—and even of the Greek political spectrum—it is 
not uncommon to see people from the extreme left coming to share 
almost the same ideals and attitudes, i.e., nationalism and anti-west- 
ernism, anti-ecumenism, a Hellenocentric understanding of the 
history and theology of the Orthodox Church, a refusal to look at 
social modernization, human rights, or economic immigrants’ right 
to stay in Greece, etc. These people joined Orthodoxy in different 
ways, but mostly through their participation in the Neo-Orthodox 
movement of the ’80s, 76 or after the collapse of the Soviet Union 
and the so-called “Socialist regimes” and the subsequent geopoliti¬ 
cal turbulence, when the frustration provoked by the breakdown 
of Marxist or anti-imperialist ideology led them to replace the 
latter with an “Orthodox” ideology. In most cases, these people feel 
simply culturally “Orthodox” (the call to faith is another matter), 
and consider the Orthodox Church in Greece the last bastion in the 
struggle to preserve Greek identity, the most important bulwark 
against globalization and cultural homogenization. It is interesting 
to note that all these people and their ideals, better known as the 
“nationalist left,” have been welcomed in the fundamentalist circles 
of the Greek Church. They enjoyed generous hospitality during the 
tenure of the late Archbishop Christodoulos, being given a plat¬ 
form through all kinds of official Church organs (radio, journals 
and newspapers, meetings, etc.). 

76 For an initial assessment of the “Neo-Orthodox Movement” in Greece in the ’80s 
see, O Clement, “Orthodox Reflections on ‘Liberation Theology,’” SVTQ 29 
(1985) 63-72, especially 69-71, and 128 (1984) 331-58 of the French Orthodox 
journal Contacts “Le mouvement ‘Neo-orthodoxe’ en Grece ” 
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Beside the classic topics of Greek religious nationalism—such as 
the Greeks as the “new chosen people of God,” the Greek character 
of Orthodoxy, the supremacy of the Greeks over other Orthodox 
peoples, the suspicion regarding the Slavs, the theological and 
historical justification for the Greek character of the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem, etc.—, one issue that has 
been brought up recently more and more by the fundamentalist 
groups in Greece, and which has a direct connection to our topic, 
is that of national homogeneity, which, according to these groups, 
is threatened by the presence of so many foreign immigrants 
to Greece, especially Muslims. Indeed, in the midst of broader 
geopolitical developments, Greece, in the span of one decade, 
suddenly went from a country that traditionally exported emigrants 
to a country receiving mass immigration, with all this entails for 
the question of sameness and otherness. For Greece, of course, 
these changes represent a tremendous leap, if one considers that 
only 35 years have passed since the end of the military dictatorship, 
while the transition from the model of an authoritarian, post-civil 
war ethnocentric state to a European-style liberal parliamentary 
democracy is even more recent. Thus, one of the most fundamental 
challenges currently facing the nascent multicultural Greek society 
seems to relate primarily to the formation of relationships between 
citizens and foreigners in such a way that their encounter will not 
lead to conflict, but to mutual understanding and a constructive 
interaction between their cultures. A big part of the responsibility 
for achieving this lies with the Church, which, through its theology 
and worship, its pastoral and philanthropic work, and, of course, 
through its catechesis, is called to play an important role in the 
creation of the conditions for the acceptance and recognition of 
pluralism and otherness as basic features of social life. However, 
the Greek governments plan to grant Greek citizenship to 
children of immigrants who were born in Greece and to those 
legal immigrants who meet certain conditions, was seen through 
an essentialistic reading and interpretation of Greek identity, 
which sees this identity as being always Helleno-Christian, and 
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as always representing the indissoluble bond between Orthodoxy 
and Hellenism, and thus greeted with extreme, phobic reactions 
from official Church representatives, theologians, intellectuals, 
and ordinary believers. According to these views, which were not 
simply aired on television or preached from pulpits by priests and 
even bishops, but were even published in newspapers and blogs 
dedicated to ecclesiastical issues: “You are born Greek; you cannot 
become Greek,” “Immigrants will pollute the Greek blood if they 
get citizenship,” “The center of Athens is blackened by the presence 
of immigrants,” “Greeks have Orthodoxy in their genes,” etc.! 
Clearly, such views compromise the Church as well as the Greek 
governments ability to handle this delicate issue. In addition, 
or, many times, alongside this extreme, phobic stance, which in 
no way represents the ethics of the Gospel or the ecclesial ethos, 
there are many dioceses, parishes, and ecclesiastical organizations 
that care in various ways for these immigrants, with food, shelter, 
education, health care, social services, pastoral care for prisoners, 
legal assistance, social networking, integration into Greek society, 
etc. Moreover, a small but substantial group of primarily young 
hierarchs has expressed radically different views on the issue of how 
to deal with immigrants. Putting the Christological criterion before 
any ethnic, cultural, or identity-related one, they assert that the 
Church cannot be inconsistent with the preaching and practice of 
its founder and Lord and, through its silence or its phobic reactions, 
take the side of the powerful over and against the weak, the side 
of the perpetrators over and against the victims. Moreover, these 
bishops, in addition to the prophetic word of the Church and 
theology that they invoke, also insist on the fact that Hellenism was 
always universal and not xenophobic, while from very early on it 
defined its identity not on the basis of race or blood, but on the 
basis of education and culture, recalling the famous saying of the 
Athenian orator Isocrates in the 4th century BC: “They are Greeks 
because they have shared in our education.” 
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3 . Challenges and Outlooks 

Today, when the state has been established and the historical situa¬ 
tion is completely different than it was at the end of the Byzantine 
Empire and the first centuries of the Ottoman occupation, many 
Greek theologians maintain that the time has come for them, on 
behalf of and for the Church and theology, to call into question the 
identification of the Church with the nation, of Orthodoxy with the 
modern Greek identity. The decade of the late Archbishop Christ- 
odoulos (1998-2008) and his fervent support for the “national 
mission of the Church,” and the government initiatives in Greece in 
2000 for the modernization of the state, its laws and its administra¬ 
tion (in order to harmonize with other European countries, which 
included removing any reference to religion on identity cards), fired 
a passionate debate among Greek scholars and theologians about 
the relationship between Orthodoxy and modern Greek identity, 
Church and nation, Orthodoxy and Hellenism. Because of all these 
events, the younger Greek theological generation started to clamor 
for a return to the authentic ecclesiastical self-consciousness, by 
pointing out the Church’s Eucharistic constitution and its escha¬ 
tological dimension, and by recalling its forgotten social commit¬ 
ment. They insist on the fact that there is a real differentiation 
between ecclesiastical and national interests, between ecclesial and 
national criteria. As an example of this new attitude of the younger 
generation of Greek theologians toward the relationship between 
Church and nation, one can consult the special issue (79, 2001) of 
the leading Greek theological journal Synaxis , with the indicative 
title: “Church and Nation: Ties and Shackles.” In this issue, many of 
the younger Greek theologians very strongly criticize the Church’s 
national rhetoric and its complete nationalization and dependence 
on the Greek state, and they beseech the Church to speak from now 
on in terms of civil society and not of the nation. 77 

77 Unfortunately, not one of these articles was included in the three volumes of Synaxis 
articles that were translated and published into English by Alexander Press in Mon¬ 
treal, in 2006. 
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In my opinion, the most serious dilemma for Greek Orthodoxy 
today seems to center on the question of whether or not we are ulti¬ 
mately “children of Abraham”—with whatever consequences that 
has for the issues before us—or “children of Plato ” Whether we 
as believers, in other words, are connected to Abraham and to the 
exodus “from your country and your kindred” (Gen 12:1 RSV) that 
Abraham himself realized and foreshadowed—i.e., to the exodus 
from ones “heritage”—or to some Greek continuum, to some 
supposedly enduring cultural Greekness. Whether we as Christians 
consent to incarnate again and again in our lives the call that God 
directed archetypically to Abraham: “Go from your country and 
your kindred and your father s house to the land that I will show you. 
And I will make of you a great nation, and I will bless you, and make 
your name great, so that you will be a blessing. [...] and by you all the 
families of the earth shall bless themselves” (Gen 12:1-3 RSV). Life, 
according to the example set by Abraham, includes the elements of 
estrangement and migration, of exodus, journey, and diaspora, and 
even of voluntary exile. Without these existential experiences, there 
is no spiritual life or theology. And this is because theology does not 
take place in a safe environment of intellectual self-sufficiency that is 
provided by its installation in and attachment to a place, a culture, or 
a country. The Christian life is one of continual movement and jour¬ 
ney. “A Christian is one who moves Toward,’ not one who remains 
within,’” as the French philosopher Regis Debray has observed. 78 It 
seems to me that this whole ideology of “Greek Orthodoxy”—as well 
as the analogous theories and mythologies of Holy Russia, the “Third 
Rome,” the Slavophile movement, the medieval Christian kingdom 
of Serbia, the “Serbian people as the servant of God,” Antiochian 
uniqueness and Arabhood, the Latin character of Romanian Ortho¬ 
doxy, etc.—do nothing but intensify the sense of geographical condi¬ 
tioning and isolation, our collective cultural narcissism and intellec¬ 
tual self-sufficiency, while also promoting a metaphysical essentialist 
view of an ethno-cultural identity that is unsusceptible to change 
within time and history, and which has come to be equated with the 

78 R. Debray, Dieu , un itmeraire (Paris: Odile Jacob Poches, 2003), 195. 
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identity of the Church. We Orthodox (primarily in the traditionally 
“Orthodox” countries) have become so identified with our individual 
national Churches and local traditions, we have combined Ortho¬ 
doxy with our individual national narratives (the “Great Idea,” nation¬ 
alism, etc.) to such a degree, and we have so interwoven the faith 
with customs, that we have largely lost awareness of catholicity and 
universality, and we have reduced Orthodoxy to the realm of custom, 
ancestral heritage, and ethno-cultural identity. It is clear that the vast 
majority of us Orthodox have exchanged the ecclesiastical sense of 
“belonging” for an ethno-cultural or societal one, and we have iden¬ 
tified the structures and authoritarian models of a patriarchal soci¬ 
ety with the golden age of the Church and “Christian” culture. This 
is why, contrary to the trend in other Christian—or, more broadly, 
religious—traditions, in which there is a push for inculturation, in 
the case of the Orthodox peoples, with their well-known close ties 
(even to the point of identification in some cases) between Church 
and nation, and between Church and local traditions, what seems to 
be needed most urgently is a deculturation, a re-ordering of priorities 
vis-a-vis the theological and cultural criteria, a new balance between 
the local and the universal, between the particular and the catholic. 

For the Orthodox Church in Greece, however, the adoption of an 
ecumenical ecclesiastical discourse, free from the continuous refer¬ 
ences to the nation and to the outward forms of the Constantinian 
era, is not just a demand for genuineness, authenticity and faithful¬ 
ness to the Orthodox Tradition; it is also an absolutely indispens¬ 
able and an urgent prerequisite, and an inviolate condition for the 
Church, in order for it to participate in the century in which we 
live and not to find an easy and safe shelter in the past. Without 
this element, no true or lasting revelation of God in creation and 
history can exist, the Church cannot pray, dialogue, or struggle “for 
the life of the world,” nor can any real discourse take place regarding 
catechesis or the Eucharistic and the eschatological consciousness 
of the people of God. 

On the basis of what we have just described and analyzed regard¬ 
ing the relationship between Orthodoxy and Hellenism in contem- 
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porary Greece, it is obvious that we find ourselves far removed from 
an eschatologically-oriented theology that is anchored in the future 
of the Kingdom of God, and which highlights the view of man as a 
dynamic being that is being realized eschatologically—far removed, 
in other words, from a theology that professes that man’s identity 
is not to have his own identity but to come out from himself, to 
come out from his land, his family, and his culture, in order to real¬ 
ize eschatologically the constitution of his identity . 79 


79 For an introduction to mans eschatological constitution, see G. Skaltsas, “Man as 
a Mirror of the Eschaton According to Saint Gregory of Nyssa,” Synaxis , issue 59, 
(1996). 45-49 [in Greek]. See also G Skaltsas, La dynamique de la transformation 
eschatologique chez Gregoire de Nysse Etude sur les rapports de la pensee patnstique a 
la phdosophie grecque ancienne , these de doctorat, Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes 
(Pans. Sorbonne, 1998). 
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Greek Orthodoxy, The Ecumenical Patriarchate, 
and the Church in the USA 

Elpidophoros Lambriniadis 

Venerable Hierarchs, Rev Dr John Behr, Dean, Reverend Clergy, 
Brothers, and Sisters, 

It is a particular privilege and pleasure to be among you today, in 
the academic halls of St Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, 
this nursery of theological letters and priestly vocation, which has 
been grounded in the Russian spirituality and intellectual thought 
of such great theologians and ministers of the church as the fathers 
George Florovsky, Alexander Schmemann, and John Meyendorff. 

I wish to express my sincere gratitude to the successors of these 
extraordinary theologians for the invitation extended to me to 
participate in this distinguished scholarly Symposium in order to 
enjoy the opportunity to convey to all of you the paternal greetings 
and Patriarchal blessings of His All Holiness Ecumenical Patriarch 
Bartholomew, Primate of the Great Church of Christ, the Mother 
Church of Constantinople. 

The topic that I have been asked to address today is: “Greek 
Orthodoxy, the Ecumenical Patriarchate, and the Church in the 
USA.” Beginning with the content and historical development of 
the phrase “Greek Orthodoxy,” I will endeavor to explore its rela¬ 
tionship to the Ecumenical Patriarchate in order, finally, on this 
basis, to interpret the perception of the Church of Constantinople 
with regard to the ecclesiastical situation in the United States and 
present its vision for the future of Orthodoxy in this land. 

From its very foundation on this earth by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but especially from the outset of its organization by the local Bish¬ 
ops, the Church of Christ was profoundly—and quite naturally— 
influenced by the political, administrative, and cultural context of 
the Roman Empire, which was in turn characterized as an empire 
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by syncretism, multi-ethnicism, and multi-culturalism, as well as 
uniformity of law, government, language, currency, and so forth. 
From the moment that Christianity was first registered as recog¬ 
nized and tolerated after the period of persecution and thereafter as 
the official religion of the empire, the very identity of the Church 
was directly affected, while in turn affecting the identity of the 
Roman citizen. I will discuss neither the degree to which Divine 
Providence in this way prepared the political and cultural histori¬ 
cal context for the extension and establishment of the Church of 
Christ, nor the scope to which the multi-ethnic and multi-cultural 
identity of the empire facilitated a Christianity that was based on 
the same external elements. 

Nevertheless, I would like to draw your attention to the concept 
and content of the Roman citizen (or inhabitant of the Roman 
Empire), especially from the time that he or she began to sense the 
Christian faith as a characteristic feature of identity. 

The Roman Christian could—at least ethnically—belong to any 
race and have any native language. Yet, in spite of this, the Roman 
Christian would be a member of the Church under the one Bishop 
of a particular city that served as either temporary or permanent 
residence, just as he or she would be subjected to the Roman admin¬ 
istrator or governor of the region. The identity of the Roman Chris¬ 
tian as citizen of the Kingdom of God bore—analogically speak¬ 
ing—the same characteristics of identity enjoyed by every citizen of 
the Roman Empire, irrespective of race, language, or origin. 

The same applied to ones identity within the Church of the 
Roman Empire: namely, the basis and criterion of organization 
was always geographical, with one bishop elected for every city, to 
whom all inhabitants of the region were submitted without any 
discrimination (linguistic or other), in accordance with the Apos¬ 
tolic instruction: “There is no longer Jew or Greek, there is no 
longer slave or free, there is no longer male nor female; for all of you 
are one in Christ Jesus” (Gal 3:28). 

On the basis of the same principle, the Orthodox Churches today 
are called the “Church of Alexandria,” the “Church of Antioch,” the 
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“Church of Jerusalem,” the “Church of Russia,” and so on—that 
is to say, they are defined geographically In this respect, it is both 
untraditional and uncanonical from an ecclesiastical perspective 
for the Patriarchates to be named “Russian,” “Serbian,” “Romanian,” 
“Bulgarian,” or “Georgian,” or for their Patriarchs to be addressed as 
“Patriarch of the Russians,” “of the Serbs,” “of the Romanians,” “of 
the Bulgarians,” or “of the Georgians ” For these characterizations 
introduce—not only in the Diaspora, but also in the local Ortho¬ 
dox Churches—a criterion of ethnophyletism, thereby dividing the 
flock of the local Bishop on the basis of ethnic origin and allowing 
the possibility of infringement into another eparchy or jurisdiction. 
This applies to both realities, in local Churches and in Diaspora, 
since the sacred Canons cannot have selective or circumstantial 
application, but are universal. 

This experience and teaching of the Church was also confirmed 
by the decisions of the Ecumenical Councils, which codified and 
recorded in a binding manner for all of Christianity not only the 
“faith once delivered” together with its doctrine, but also the prin¬ 
ciples of administration and organization. I would remind you 
that the Ecumenical Councils did not dogmatize ex nihilo ; nor 
did they impose definitions and conditions of ecclesiastical orga¬ 
nization that hitherto did not exist. Both in matters of faith and in 
matters of administration, they codified the Apostolic teaching, the 
Church experience and the Patristic tradition. There is no reason 
here to expand on the well-substantiated refutation of the errone¬ 
ous distinction of sacred Canons into doctrinal (and therefore not 
conducive to revision) and administrative (and hence susceptible to 
modification). 

Resuming the analysis of the terminology, I would call to mind 
the fact that the Church within the Roman Empire—that which 
Western historians in the 18th century labeled as Byzantine—was 
in fact originally called Roman, particularly when schismatic and 
heretical ecclesiastical structures appeared and required some form 
of distinction from a terminological perspective. This was espe¬ 
cially evident and instituted in the Orthodox East after the Schism 
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of 1054 and, in particular, with the capture of the Eastern Roman 
Empire by the Ottomans. 

Henceforth, the non-Christian Sultan ratified and formally insti¬ 
tuted the phrase “Roman Nation” {Rum Milleti ), which included 
all Christian Orthodox inhabitants of the occupied empire. For the 
Sultan, just as for his Roman predecessor, there were no distinctions 
according to race, but only according to religion and confession. 
This is precisely why the populations that embraced Islam were not 
called “Roman Muslims” but Turks. Those who converted to Islam 
became Turkish—that is to say, they changed their identity. 

Therefore, the Ottoman Empire adopted and respected the exist¬ 
ing ecclesiastical terminology, according to which the conquered 
Roman Christian was not distinguished on the basis of linguistic 
or ethnic origin, but on the basis of his or her identity as a member 
of the Church. 

In this respect, in the eastern languages (namely, Greek, Turkish, 
and Arabic), the Patriarchates (the Ecumenical Patriarchate, as well 
as those of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem) were characterized 
as “Rum (or Roman) Orthodox” in contradistinction to “Rum (or 
Roman) Catholic” or the Armenian and Syrian Churches. 

Problems arose when, with the rise of nationalism in the Balkans 
during the 19th century, the term “Rum” was translated as “Greek” 
in order also to determine the principle of reorganization and inde¬ 
pendence of the various Orthodox peoples from an ecclesiastical 
viewpoint. Meanwhile, of course, the Greek State had been estab¬ 
lished and every concept of Hellenism was understood in national¬ 
istic terms, thereby attributing an entirely different content to the 
original term “Rum.” 

Without further expanding, I would summarize as follows: The 
meaning of the phrase “Greek Orthodoxy” has in our day assumed 
an ethnic sense which, however, distorts reality. The phrase “Greek 
Orthodoxy” or “Rum Orthodox” is more accurately rendered in 
English as “Roman Orthodox ” Just as the phrase “Roman Cath¬ 
olic” cannot be translated as “Italian Catholic,” so too the term 
“Rum” or “Roman” when referring to Orthodox Christians should 
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not be translated as “Greek Orthodox” in a way that conveys an 
ethnic content to a purely ecclesiastical terminology. 

The original sense of the term is even preserved in the Uniate 
Churches, which unfortunately bear the inappropriate title “Greek 
Catholic.” For their members are certainly not Greeks, but Uniates 
subjected to the Pope and adhering to the Byzantine (or Eastern 
Roman) rite. 

Another characteristic fact is that all the Slavic peoples—at least 
in the period preceding the rise of nationalism—had no problem 
whatsoever with being called “Rum Orthodox” and with being 
under the jurisdiction of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, which—we 
should not forget—never endeavored to Hellenize them, since 
this was contrary to its principles and very identity as Ecumenical. 
Indeed, there was no attempt to Hellenize the Slavs even during the 
period of their Christianization. On the contrary, their language 
was enhanced—in fact engendered—with the creation of a specific 
alphabet and the consolidation of a cultural identity. 

It is not by chance that the Church of Russia from the 18 th 
century until the October Revolution had no difficulty being called 
“Greek-Russian,” 1 while even your own Church here in the United 
States was, until 1971, called “Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church of America.” 2 

Thus, since I believe that we have together established sufficient 
evidence that the phrase “Greek Orthodox”—at least in reference 
to the Patriarchates of the East—is not an accurate rendering of 
their actual reality, we may better interpret contemporary develop- 
ments in Diaspora as well as within the Patriarchates themselves. 

Ever since the creation of the independent Greek State, which 
terminologically was also identified with the Patriarchates of the 
East, all of these Churches underwent a period of crisis of identity. 


1 Metropolitan Evgenn Bolchovitinov, CAOBapb HCTOpHHecKHH o 6libiiihx b Pocchh 
nHcaTeAflx AyxoBHoro HHHa FpeKO-poccHHCKoii U[epKBH (St Petersburg, 1818). 

2 Orthodox America, 1794-1976, Development of the Orthodox Church m America 
(New York, 1976), 259. 
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The Ecumenical Patriarchate granted autocephaly to the Churches 
of Greece, Serbia, Romania, Bulgaria, Georgia, Poland, Albania, 
as well as the Czech Lands and Slovakia during the 19th and 20th 
centuries; moreover, following the destruction of Asia Minor, with 
the signing of the Treaty of Lausanne and the exchange of popu¬ 
lations between Greece and Turkey, it lost almost all of its flock 
remaining within Turkey. 

The Patriarchates of Antioch and Jerusalem also underwent 
a period of crisis of identity inasmuch as their Greekness risked 
being identified with the fate of the Greek State and the policy of 
the Republic of Greece. And the Church of Russia, having been 
reduced to a state organ following the dissolution of the Patriarch¬ 
ate by Peter the Great, was compromised by the Pan-Slavist direc¬ 
tion of the Russian States foreign policy after the 19th century, 
because the latter provided the possibility of promoting its own 
interests with the full support of the State. Thus, with the formation 
of the Palestinian Society on May 28, 1882, whose purpose was to 
offer assistance to Russian pilgrims, it also became an instrument of 
Czarist interests in the Middle East, while at the same time advocat¬ 
ing its interests in this sensitive region. 

The Patriarchate of Alexandria directed its attention to mission¬ 
ary activity among the peoples of Africa. After evolving and estab¬ 
lishing an organized mission, in 2001 it officially sought from the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate the concession of jurisdiction over the 
entire continent. From that time, the phrase “And of All Africa” was 
added to the title of the Patriarch of Alexandria, whereas hitherto 
he was only known as “And of All Egypt.” 

Nationalism encroached upon the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
whose Palestinian faithful could not readily understand why their 
Church bore the title “Rum (improperly rendered as ‘Greek’) 
Orthodox,” while they communicated in Arabic and enjoyed an 
Arabic consciousness. Nevertheless, through prudent and pasto¬ 
ral sensitivity to the needs of its Palestinian flock, it managed to 
confront the various nationalistic predicaments that appeared from 
time to time. 
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I feel that this outline was necessary in order to appreciate the 
contemporary situation of the Orthodox Church in the United 
States as well as the approach of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. 

For the Ecumenical Patriarchate is not ethnic in the modern 
sense of the term. It is the continuation of the traditional and patris¬ 
tic expression of Christianity, as this was organically shaped in the 
historical context of a non-ethnic, ecumenical Empire, and as this was 
recorded and codified in the decisions of the Ecumenical Councils. 

The Ecumenical Councils recorded the original Christian and 
Apostolic understanding regarding the organization of church life 
purely on the basis of geographical criteria and not any linguis¬ 
tic or ethnic origin. The jurisdiction of each Church was accu¬ 
rately described and defined in their decisions, while the holy 
and inspired Fathers knew very well that certain regions existed 
outside the boundaries of the Roman world and outside the then- 
known “oecumene,” which they labeled with the term “barbarian.” 
The pastoral responsibility for these regions was assigned to the 
Ecumenical Patriarch. 

The geographical jurisdictions of the Churches and Patriarchates 
that were created later—that is to say, after the Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cils—were also accurately described and defined by the Patriarchal 
and Synodal Tomos’ issued by the Ecumenical Patriarchate, assuring 
and expressing the Pan-Orthodox conscience and consent. 

It has been sufficiently proven by scholarship that the Church 
of Russia developed missionary activity in Alaska from the 18th 
century, when this region was a Russian territory, just as other impe¬ 
rial Churches of the time were active in their colonies. 

The canonical question that arises is the following: Does the terri¬ 
torial expansion of a state comprise a self-evident extension of the 
jurisdiction of that Church in that particular region? And by anal¬ 
ogy: Does the development of missionary activity in a geographi¬ 
cal region outside a particular jurisdiction at the same time imply a 
claim by that jurisdiction? 

The preaching of Gods word and the spread of Christs Gospel 
are clearly praiseworthy, while the saintly and sacrificial minis- 
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try of the early missionaries is universally admired and respected; 
however, the geographical jurisdiction of the Church of Russia 
is plainly defined in its Tomos of Autocephaly received from the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate. The argument that it was first to evange¬ 
lize a portion of the American continent is neither ecclesiological 
nor canonical, expressing instead a mentality of colonialism. At this 
point, we could also cite the examples of Russian missionary activ¬ 
ity in China and Japan, lands which the Church of Russia claims to 
be its canonical territory. The proper response to similar circum¬ 
stances, as we have already observed, is that of the Patriarchate of 
Alexandria, which requested and officially received jurisdiction 
over the entire African continent. 

The later development of Orthodox Christianity in the United 
States around the end of the 19th and during the 20th centuries 
bears all the characteristics of the Orthodox Diaspora throughout 
the world. Accordingly, Orthodox Christians organized them¬ 
selves ecclesiastically on the basis primarily of ethnicity and their 
Churches of origin 

Consequently, it is not fair to claim that “this unity was broken 
and then arbitrarily replaced with the unheard-of principle of Juris¬ 
dictional multiplicity.”’ 3 

The ancient Patriarchates respected the 28th Canon of the 
Fourth Ecumenical Council and the jurisdiction of the Ecumeni¬ 
cal Patriarchate over regions outside the geographical boundaries 
of the Orthodox Churches. The only exception, unfortunately, was 
the Patriarchate of Antioch, which, in the confusion created toward 
the end of the 19th century with the otherwise correct rendering 
and accurate content of the phrase “Rum Orthodox Patriarchate,” 
was misled by the rise of Arab nationalism, making unconventional 
ecclesiological choices in order to survive at the time in an envi¬ 
ronment recognized for its dangerously intensifying anti-Western 
mentality, at least from a geo-political perspective. 

3 Alexander Schmemann To love is to remember in Orthodox America, 1794-1976, 
Development of the Orthodox Church m America (New York 1976) 12 See also 188 
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The ongoing presence of the Church of Russia in the United 
States was deeply influenced by the ramifications of the October 
Revolution of 1917 and the establishment in Russia of an atheist 
state. Communication with the troubled Patriarchate of Moscow 
became difficult, while dependence on it was regarded with suspi¬ 
cion and increasing reservation, because of its perceived coopera¬ 
tion with the atheistic state. The Cold War between the two super¬ 
powers later contributed to this attitude, rendering any ecclesiasti¬ 
cal subjection to Moscow inconceivable for American citizens. 4 

Already in 1924, as you well know, the decision was made for 
the “temporarily self-governing” presence of the Church of Russia 
in the United States. 5 Moscow questioned its canonicity, 6 while 
here the Patriarch of Moscow was commemorated as its ecclesiasti¬ 
cal head by way of formality. 7 We cannot overlook the fact that, in 
1946, there was an attempt—albeit in vain—to subject the Church 
here to the then Patriarch of Moscow, Alexei I. 8 A similar effort 
again occurred in 1966, when Metropolitan Irinei communicated 
with all the Orthodox Primates. 9 


4 See the Christmas Encyclical of Metropolitan Irinei to the Orthodox Patriarchs 
(1966): “Even when the political relations between the two states are normal and 
friendly, the Church which is under the authority of a foreign leadership is suspected 
of being ‘alien.’ What can be said then about our situation, when the relations be¬ 
tween the two political giants of our era, the Soviet Union and the United States of 
America, continue to be grounded in mutual distrust and competition?” in Orthodox 
America, 1794-1976, Development of the Orthodox Church m America (New York, 
1976), 269. 

5 During the 4th All American Church Sobor held in Detroit (March 20-April 2, 
1924). See Orthodox America, 1794-1976, Development of the Orthodox Church m 
America (New York, 1976), 184. 

6 "... the Metropolia not only had no support from its Mother Church but was de¬ 
nounced by the latter as ‘schismatic’ and deprived of canonical basis,” in Orthodox 
America, 1794-1976, Development of the Orthodox Church m America (New York, 
1976), 184. 

7 Ibid., 185. 

8 Orthodox America, 1794-1976, Development of the Orthodox Church in America 
(New York, 1976), 201. 

9 Orthodox America, 1794-1976, Development of the Orthodox Church m America 
(New York, 1976), 267-69. 
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The events that led to granting of “autocephaly” to the Metropo- 
lia, which the Patriarchate of Moscow had renamed officially only 
in 1970 from “Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of Amer¬ 
ica” to “Orthodox Church in America,” are well known. 10 

Beyond the issue concerning the canonicity of this “autocephaly” 
(which it is not by chance that only the Churches of Soviet influ¬ 
ence recognized), 11 the following questions arise: 

— Was the pursuit of regional independence by the Metropo- 
lia from the Church of Moscow exclusively and solely 
dictated by ideological reasons as well as by ecclesiological 
principles regarding the local nature of the Church? Or was 
it an inevitable choice and need to divest itself of any suspi¬ 
cion that it is spiritually subjected to and directed by a State 
Church, which was considered the primary threat against 
the United States? 12 

— Are the words of Fr John Meyendorff verified today, 
forty years later, that: “the criticisms which [autocephaly] 
encountered were provoked not by any canonical or eccle¬ 
siological considerations, but by the fear that the phyletis- 
tic’ (or ethnocentric) structure of the existing ‘jurisdictions’ 
would henceforth be decisively challenged by a canonical 
and healthy American Church, which, at the same time, 
would be fully open to the preservation of all valid national 
customs and traditions of the various Orthodox immigrant 
groups”? 13 

10 This is mentioned in the same telegram dated April 13,1970, from Patriarch Alexei 
to Metropolitan Irinei, where the granting of “autocephaly” is announced. See Or¬ 
thodox America, 1794-1976, Development of the Orthodox Church m America (New 
York, 1976), 264. 

11 Orthodox America, 1794-1976, Development of the Orthodox Church m America 
(New York, 1976), 201 

12 See the opinion• “The Metropoha always experienced its separation from the Mother 
Church as forced upon it by events beyond its control, always looked forward with 
hope to the day of reunion and restoration of normal relations,” in Orthodox Ameri¬ 
ca, 1794-1976, Development of the Orthodox Church in America (New York, 1976), 
261. 

13 The Standing Conference of Canonical Orthodox Bishops m America, in America, 
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The efforts by the OCA to establish in the United States a concept 
and reality of the local Church are welcome and admirable. As we 
noted earlier, this is also the vision of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. 
Yet, I wonder whether a jurisdiction can claim locality , when in fact 
it comprises a minority, when it overlooks all the other Churches. 

In reading the Encyclical of the OCA Hierarchy, whereby in 
1970 the granting of “autocephaly” was officially proclaimed, I 
discerned a threefold goal at the time: 

— “The task of uniting all the Orthodox Christians of Amer¬ 
ica into one Church.” 

— “The task of witnessing freely to the true Christian faith in 
the whole world.” And, 

— “The task of growing spiritually from strength to strength, 
through the prayers of the Holy Father Herman of Alaska.” 

Once again, I wonder whether, today, after forty years, we could 
readily admit success in any of these three goals. The first goal has 
clearly not been achieved. With regard to the other two goals, I 
would simply pose the following two questions: 

— Was the granting of autocephaly necessary to meet these 
two goals? Did not precisely the same possibilities exist 
prior to the granting of this “autocephaly”? And, related to 
this: 

— Were the other Orthodox Churches in the United States 
in any way deprived in these areas of “witnessing freely” 
and “growing spiritually from strength to strength” by not 
having the status of autocephaly? 

Summarizing my humble reflections on the granting of “auto¬ 
cephaly,” permit me to say that it appears that, no matter how 
good intentions may be in the Church, the violation of the sacred 
Canons never produces positive results. The consequences of unca- 
nonical actions must be addressed sooner or later, as we recently 
(2009) witnessed in the decisions of the Fourth Pre-Conciliar Pan- 

1794-1976 , Development of the Orthodox Church m America (New York, 1976), 
244. 
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Orthodox Conference held in Chambesy (Geneva). That is to say, 
while the OCA commenced with all the praiseworthy optimism of 
uniting all the Orthodox in the USA and establishing a conscience 
regarding the geographical nature of the Church, today it comprises 
a hindrance and problem to be resolved, inasmuch as it is not a 
Church recognized by all Orthodox. This is because, in accordance 
with Article 1 of the “Rules of Operation for Episcopal Assemblies 
in the Orthodox Diaspora,” approved by the Pan-Orthodox Confer¬ 
ence: “All Orthodox Bishops of each region, from those regions 
defined by the Fourth Pre-Conciliar Pan-Orthodox Conference, 
who are in canonical communion with all the local Autocephalous 
Orthodox Churches, form each Episcopal Assembly.” Moreover, 
in its Decision 2c) regarding “The Orthodox Diaspora,” the same 
Conference declared that “Decisions on these subjects will be taken 
by consensus of the Churches who are represented in the particular 
Assembly.” 

The Ecumenical Patriarchate organized its own jurisdictional 
presence in the United States following the migration there of faith¬ 
ful from the regions of Thrace, Pontus, and Asia Minor after the 
great destruction. This was a natural historical development with 
a specific historical significance. Therefore, it founded the “Greek 
Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America,” without 
implying that this was created solely for Greeks. Proof of this lies in 
the fact that the jurisdiction of the Ecumenical Patriarchate includes 
Albanians, Ukrainians, Carpatho-Russians, and Palestinians, with¬ 
out any of these ever feeling that they have as a result been either 
Hellenized or in any way slighted. The very founder of the Holy 
Archdiocese, Ecumenical Patriarch Meletios (Metaxakis) spoke in 
his enthronement address about the pastoral concern for all Ortho¬ 
dox Christians in the Diaspora, making particular reference to the 
faithful in the United States. 14 The same Patriarch not only resists 

14 "We should also make explicit reference to the administration of the Orthodox 
Churches in the Diaspora . where the Great Church of Christ is canonically obliged 
to take swift precautions for the appearance of the Orthodox Church even m the 
Diaspora, maintaining inviolable the canonical order, which the great Council that 
convened in Constantinople 50 years ago proclaimed to be essential for the preserva- 
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any distinction among the faithful on the basis of ethnic origin, but 
also refers to the decisions of the Great Council of Constantinople 
in 1872 which condemned ethnophyletism. It is important to recall 
that this Council proclaimed as heretics all those who established a 
“separate altar” and created “their own ethnic faction”—namely, on 
the basis of exclusively ethnic criteria, which were deemed “contrary 
to the teaching of the Gospel and the sacred Canons of our blessed 
Fathers.” 15 

This jurisdictional dependence of the Greek Orthodox Archdio¬ 
cese thus constituted no impediment for its spiritual and admin¬ 
istrative progress. Or, at the very least, one cannot claim that the 
Archdiocese is in any way lacking in anything or in any field by 
comparison with the “autocephalous” OCA. On the contrary, 
without ceasing to be in the direct jurisdiction of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate, its experience and development have materialized 
the vision of the late Professor Anton Vladimirovich Kartashev 
concerning the restoration “of sohornost (i.e., the responsible partic¬ 
ipation of the entire people of God, clergy as well as laity, in the life 
of the Church) from the top to the bottom ...” 16 

The Ecumenical Patriarchate has always responded with prudence 
and understanding to the various historical challenges presented by 
the OCA. When the latter was confronted with controversy regard¬ 
ing its canonicity in relation to the Church of Russia during the 
Soviet era, the Ecumenical Patriarchate maintained constructive 
cooperation and communion. Even when, despite every concept 
of canonical order, it was granted “autocephaly,” the Ecumenical 


tion of spiritual unity in the bond of peace I have, in any case, personally witnessed 
the far greater majority of the Orthodox Church in the Diaspora, and I have person¬ 
ally experienced the degree to which the name of Orthodoxy will be elevated, espe¬ 
cially the great United States of America, if the over two million Orthodox faithful 
are organized into one, united Church administration as an American Orthodox 
Church,” in Ekkhsiastiki Ahtheia Konstantmoupoleos XL/4 (January 29,1922) 30 

15 See A Nanakis (Metropolitan of Arkalochorion), “The Ecumenical Patriarchate 
From the Condemnation of Ethnophyletism (1872) to the Macedonian Struggle,” 
[In Greek] mApostolos Titos III/3 (December 2005) 91-92 

16 Orthodox America, 1794-1976, Development of the Orthodox Church m America 
(New York 1976), 261 
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Patriarchate regarded this more as a settlement of a disagreement 
with the Patriarchate of Moscow and manifested sensitivity by prac¬ 
ticing canonical economia and not rupturing communion with it, 
continuing to concelebrate with its hierarchs. I do not wish here to 
expound upon the arguments of the Ecumenical Patriarchate on the 
subject; after all, these are well known and documented. However, 
I consider it my obligation to underline our common visions and 
common principles, which are often undermined and overlooked 
in jurisdictional juxtaposition, which usually monopolizes our rela¬ 
tions. In this respect, I would like to remind you of the words of 
the late Metropolitan Irinei, who in his Christmas Encyclical to the 
Orthodox Patriarchs in 1966, stated that: “... unity can be reached 
only through an agreement between all the national churches,” 17 
and consequently not by means of unilateral actions of dubious 
canonicity. 

The Ecumenical Patriarchate did not come to this land as an 
ethnic Church in order to establish an ethnic jurisdiction. This 
would have been incompatible with both its ecclesiological prin¬ 
ciples and its very identity, but also with its long history. The Arch¬ 
diocese is “Greek” in the sense analyzed at the outset of my address, 
without this signifying the abolition or oppression of the ethnic 
origin, language and culture of the faithful that comprise its juris¬ 
diction, whether these are Greeks or not. And I believe that we are 
all in agreement on this. 18 

When speaking about the Greek Archdiocese in America, it 
should be underlined that one encounters parishes where Greek is 

17 Orthodox America, 1794-1976, Development of the Orthodox Church m America 
(New York, 1976), 268. 

18 See the “Message to All Orthodox Christians in America,” 1970: “We firmly believe 
that this variety constitutes the richness of American Orthodoxy and that whatever 
is true, noble, inspiring and Christian in our various customs and practices ought to 
be fully preserved and, if possible, shared. Therefore, although we insist that the One 
Orthodox Church here must be the home of all, we equally stress that there must 
be no loss of our respective national and cultural heritages and certainly no domi¬ 
nation of any group by any other but full equality, total trust and truly Christian 
brotherhood.” Orthodox America, 1794-1976, Development of the Orthodox Church 
m America (New York, 1976), Til. 
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the liturgical language primarily used and others where there is an 
equal emphasis on Greek and English, while still others that adopt 
either mostly or only English. In other words, therefore, while one 
may have an initial impression of the heavy Greek influence in the 
Church, the truth is that this is simply not the case. 

Nevertheless, I would dare to advance the following argument 
as well: The Greek language itself became a “victim” of the prevail¬ 
ing nationalism, serving even in the United States as an instrument 
of the notion of independence from the “Mother Churches.” This, 
too, is surely regretful, inasmuch as Greek is not merely an ethnic 
language, but the language of the Gospel, of the definitions and 
decisions of the Ecumenical Councils, of exceptional and influen¬ 
tial representatives of the Patristic tradition, as well as of the origi¬ 
nal texts of liturgical sources in the Orthodox Church. 

Finally, I wonder why it is that the Archdiocese of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate cannot constitute the expression of the entire, united 
Orthodox presence in the USA simply because it bears the 
title “Greek,” while the same claim is made by the OCA despite 
officially bearing until 1970 the title “Russian” (and “Greek”) 
and being administered until recently by hierarchs of Russian 
descent. 19 

19 See expressions such as “... Russian leadership of the North American Church ....” 
in Orthodox America, 1794-1976, Development of the Orthodox Church m America 
(New York, 1976), 191. Archbishop Eftym expressed the same in 1927: See The 
Orthodox Catholic Review 1/4-5 (April-May, 1927): “For a hundred years the Rus¬ 
sian leadership and control over Orthodoxy in America was unquestioned....” Such 
expressions are in agreement with the viewpoint of Patriarch Tikhon of Moscow 
(1905): “In North America a whole Exarchate can easily be established, uniting all 
Orthodox national churches, which would have their own bishops under one Ex¬ 
arch, the Russian Archbishop.” In Orthodox America, 268. Of course, in an Encycli¬ 
cal dated September 1969 on the occasion of the 175th anniversary of Orthodox 
presence in America, Metropolitan Irinei states that the Metropoha “was never Rus¬ 
sian m the narrow meaning of the word: everyone who confessed Holy Orthodoxy. 
.. was received with love in its boundaries.” In: Orthodox America, 297. These words 
reflect the genuine Orthodox conscience of an Orthodox hierarch who maintains a 
geographical principle and not an ethnic criterion. The question that arises, however, 
is: Why is this possibility not recognized for the hierarch representing the Ecumeni¬ 
cal Patriarchate, who is in any case granted this right by the Ecumenical Councils? 
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In this regard, then, “Greekness” did not constitute any impedi¬ 
ment for our faithful becoming genuine Americans, devoted citi¬ 
zens of the United States and willing supporters of its interests. 

Moreover, the hesitation of some to accept the term “Dias¬ 
pora,” which by definition includes an element of temporariness, is 
comprehensible and perhaps justifiable. Of course, for the greater 
majority of Orthodox faithful in the United States—and beyond— 
the element of temporariness with regard to their existence in these 
regions constitutes an anachronism. Nevertheless, we are obliged to 
realize that, in speaking of “Diaspora,” we are not referring simply 
to people that have been “dispersed” but, above all today, to the 
geographical region where the “Diaspora” has occurred. In this sense, 
then, it is neither a pejorative nor anachronistic to make reference 
to the particularity of a geographical region with a specific terminol¬ 
ogy from an ecclesiastical perspective. I do not believe that anyone 
would refuse to accept that the pastoral concern of regions outside 
the geographical boundaries of the local Churches is a matter that 
today preoccupies the entire Orthodox Church and must at the very 
least be claimed and named in order to be evaluated and resolved. 
Those formerly dispersed are today native, established Christians, 
who have spread roots and borne fruits in this land. 

In and of itself, the American dream which you rightly invoke does 
not presuppose the erasure of the historical memory and culture of 
the people that comprise it, but promotes their creative synthesis 
in the remarkable mosaic called the United States of America. “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happi¬ 
ness,” says the American Declaration of Independence. And former 
U.S. President Jimmy Carter adds: “We become not a melting pot, 
but a beautiful mosaic. Different people, different beliefs, different 
yearnings, different hopes, different dreams.” 20 President Carters 
words echo Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey: 


20 39th President of the United States of America (1977-1981) 
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Fortunately, the time has long passed when people liked to 
regard the United States as some kind of melting pot, taking 
men and women from every part of the world and convert¬ 
ing them into standardized, homogenized Americans. We 
are, I think, much more mature and wise today. Just as we 
welcome a world of diversity, so we glory in an America of 
diversity—an America all the richer for the many different 
and distinctive strands of which it is woven. 21 

In concluding my presentation to you, I would like to state that 
uncanonical actions and developments—even when dictated by 
historical necessity—do not constitute correct choices because 
they will always return to haunt and hinder our journey for Pan- 
Orthodox unity and witness. Thus, the decisions of the Fourth Pre- 
Conciliar Pan-Orthodox Conference provide an historic opportu¬ 
nity for Orthodoxy and for America to transcend the competitive 
mentality of the past and see that the Ecumenical Patriarchate is 
governed by the same trans-ethnic principles as the OCA and the 
USA. Respect for the decisions of the Ecumenical Councils, as well 
as for the nurturing Orthodox tradition and faith, and relating this 
faith to our contemporary life constitutes the only sure way toward 
unity and progress in Christ. 

In his address to the Primates of the Orthodox Churches, who 
convened at the Phanar in October 2008, Ecumenical Patriarch 
Bartholomew boldly declared: 

We have been deigned by our Lord to belong to the One, 

Floly, Catholic and Apostolic Church, whose faithful 
continuation and expression in History is our Holy Ortho¬ 
dox Church. We have received and preserved the true faith, 
as the holy Fathers have transmitted it to us through the 
Ecumenical Councils of the one undivided Church. We 
commune of the same Body and Blood of our Lord in the 
Divine Eucharist, and we participate in the same Sacred 
Mysteries. We basically keep the same liturgical typikon 
and are governed by the same Sacred Canons. All these safe- 

21 38th Vice President of the United States of America (1965-1969) and US. Senator 
of Minnesota (1949-1964 and 1971-1978). 
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guard our unity, granting us fundamental presuppositions 
for witness in the modern world. 

Despite this, we must admit in all honesty that sometimes 
we present an image of incomplete unity, as if we were not 
one Church, but rather a confederation or a federation of 
churches. ... Of course, the response commonly proffered 
to this question is that, despite administrational division, 
Orthodoxy remains united in faith, the Sacraments, etc. But 
is this sufficient? When before non-Orthodox we sometimes 
appear divided in theological dialogues and elsewhere; when 
we are unable to proceed to the realization of the long- 
heralded Holy and Great Council of the Orthodox Church; 
when we lack a unified voice on contemporary issues and, 
instead, convoke bilateral dialogues with non-Orthodox on 
these issues; when we fail to constitute a single Orthodox 
Church in the so-called Diaspora in accordance with the 
ecclesiological and canonical principles of our Church; how 
can we avoid the image of division in Orthodoxy, especially 
on the basis of non-theological, secular criteria? 

We need, then, greater unity in order to appear to those 
outside not as a federation of Churches but as one unified 
Church. Through the centuries, and especially after the 
Schism, when the Church of Rome ceased to be in commu¬ 
nion with the Orthodox, this Throne was called—accord¬ 
ing to canonical order—to serve the unity of the Orthodox 
Church as its first Throne. And it fulfilled this responsibility 
through the ages by convoking an entire series of Panor¬ 
thodox Councils on crucial ecclesiastical matters, always 
prepared, whenever duly approached, to render its assis¬ 
tance and support to troubled Orthodox Churches. In this 
way, a canonical order was created and, accordingly, the 
coordinating role of this Patriarchate guaranteed the unity 
of the Orthodox Church, without in the least damaging 
or diminishing the independence of the local autocepha¬ 
lous Churches by any interference in their internal affairs. 
This, in any case, is the healthy significance of the institu¬ 
tion of autocephaly: while it assures the self-governance of 
each Church with regard to its internal life and organiza- 
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tion, on matters affecting the entire Orthodox Church and 
its relations with those outside, each autocephalous Church 
does not act alone but in coordination with the rest of the 
Orthodox Churches. If this coordination either disappears 
or diminishes, then autocephaly becomes “autocephalism” 
(or radical independence), namely a factor of division rather 
than unity for the Orthodox Church. 

Therefore, dearly beloved brothers in the Lord, we are 
called to contribute in every possible way to the unity of 
the Orthodox Church, transcending every temptation of 
regionalism or nationalism so that we may act as a unified 
Church, as one canonically structured body. We do not, as 
during Byzantine times, have at our disposal a state factor 
that guaranteed—and sometimes even imposed—our unity. 
Nor does our ecclesiology permit any centralized author¬ 
ity that is able to impose unity from above. Our unity 
depends on our conscience. The sense of need and duty that 
we constitute a single canonical structure and body, one 
Church, is sufficient to guarantee our unity, without any 
external intervention. 
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A Response to Archimandrite Elpidophoros 
Lambriniadis 

Paul Meyendorff 

Please allow me to express my gratitude for the clarity and 
forthrightness with which you express the position of the Ecumen¬ 
ical Patriarchate. Such clarity is essential if we are to move forward in 
resolving the tangled ecclesiastical web that is Orthodoxy in North 
America. 

There are many elements in your presentation with which 
we members of the Orthodox Church in America (OCA) are in 
complete agreement. I am particularly grateful for your positive 
view of the OCAs self-understanding, which largely coincides with 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate s own vision. 

This includes, first of all, a vision of Orthodoxy that is 
neither ethnic nor national, but inclusive of all Orthodox, of 
whatever background. This is an approach that, to a greater 
or lesser extent, was an aspect of the Russian mission to North 
America from its very inception. The Russian missionaries, in 
fact, sought to defend Native Americans from exploitation by 
representatives of the Russian-American Company in Alaska. 
St Innocent translated the Bible and liturgical services into the 
native languages. The move of the mission diocese s headquarters 
from Alaska to San Francisco and then to New York was fostered 
by a missionary perspective that saw Orthodoxy as a gift to all 
peoples. This vision was reflected as well in Archbishop Tikhon’s 
move to ordain Bishop (now Saint) Raphael (Hawaweeny) to 
minister to Orthodox Christians from the Middle East, as well 
as his never-realized plans to do the same for Greek and Serbian 
communities in America. He commissioned Isabel Florence 
Hapgood, a well-known American journalist and literary critic, 
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to translate liturgical services into English. 1 St Tikhon, in a 1905 
report to church authorities in Moscow, expressed his vision for an 
autocephalous church in America for Orthodox of all nationalities, 
including Americans! 2 

Even after the Russian Revolution and the subsequent creation 
of multiple ethnic jurisdictions in America, the inclusive vision of 
Orthodoxy was not lost. St Vladimir’s Seminary, founded in 1938, 
was from its inception intended as a school for mission in America. 
And even before the 1970 autocephaly, various ethnic groups 
found their home within the Metropolia, the successor of the 
pre-1917 Russian mission. Thus significant groups of Romanians, 
Bulgarians, and Albanians, were incorporated into it, and their 
bishops participated as full members of its Synod. During the 20th 
century, as generations succeeded one another and as this church 
also absorbed growing numbers of converts, the Metropolia lost 
its predominantly Slavic character and came, more and more, to 
resemble that ethnic melting pot that is America (particularly the 
United States and Canada). 

This vision, a fully united Orthodox Church for all peoples, we 
share with the Ecumenical Patriarchate. Our general impression of 
the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese (GOA), however, is that it has to 
a much greater extent maintained its ethnic Greek character. One 
result of this is that its membership consists of much fewer converts 
than either the OCA or the Antiochian Archdiocese. In part, this 
can be explained by an ongoing influx of immigrants from Greece. 
But there is also within the Archdiocese a much greater focus 
on maintaining a specifically Greek identity. Thus, for example, 
bishops of the ethnic dioceses under the Ecumenical Patriarchate 

1 On Isabel Hapgood, see my article, “Liturgical Translations of the Orthodox 
Church in America,” Logos 41—42 (2000-01) 59-82 The book she produced 
{Service Book of the Holy Orthodox-Catholic [Greco-Russian] Apostolic Church [Bos¬ 
ton and New York Houghton, Mifflin, and Company, 1906] ) remains in print 
and is still widely used in many parishes 

2 Of course, one should not idealize the situation in this period Not all Orthodox 
parishes were united under the Russian diocese many were independent, or very 
loosely and flexibly connected to old-world churches, whether Constantinople, 
Athens, Antioch, Serbia, or others 
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(Carpatho-Russian, Ukrainian, Albanian...) are not members of its 
Synod. It was even reported to me by a priest in the GOA that when 
the issue of including them in the Synod was brought up, one of the 
Greek bishops stated that their inclusion would dilute the Greek 
composition of the Synod. Similarly, your own address delivered last 
year at Holy Cross Seminary was widely perceived as criticizing the 
GOA for failing sufficiently to maintain its Greek identity! 3 Your 
presentation today appears to soften that position, and there are 
many who will be relieved to hear that the Ecumenical Patriarchate, 
at least in theory, rejects ethno-phyletism. But the GOA is, de facto, 
the face of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in North America, and its 
strong emphasis on maintaining its Greek identity undermines the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate’s claim that it is pan-ethnic. 

The Autocephaly of the Orthodox Church in America 

Not unexpectedly, you are critical of the process leading to the 
autocephaly of the OCA. Here, some clarification of the historical 
events may be in order. What you do not mention is that, already in 
the 1960s, representatives of the then “Metropolia” approached the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate in order to resolve the canonical problem 
that had resulted from the Metropolis split with the Moscow 
Patriarchate following the tragic events of 1917. As a result of 
these events, as well as efforts by the Communist authorities to 
control it, the former Russian missionary diocese became de facto 
autonomous, resulting in a break in communion with Moscow. 
The response of the Ecumenical Patriarchate to the Metropolis 
overtures was to refer them back to Moscow, because it understood 
the situation as a problem internal to the Church of Russia and did 
not therefore wish to interfere in the internal affairs of another local 
church. 

This position of the Patriarchate raises some interesting issues. 
First, what about the other ethnic dioceses, including Carpatho- 

3 Hie lecture, entitled “Challenges of Orthodoxy in America and the Role of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate,” was delivered at that seminary’s chapel on March 16, 
2009. 
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Russian and Ukrainian, who were accepted into the jurisdiction 
of Constantinople? Why were they not directed to approach their 
mother-churches? What about Constantinople’s interpretation of 
Canon 28 of Chalcedon, by which Constantinople claims exclusive 
jurisdiction over all territories outside the recognized patriarchates 
and churches? 

So, rebuffed by Constantinople, representatives of the Metropolia 
began discussions, at first informal and secret, with the Moscow 
Patriarchate. These led, in 1970, to the granting of the Tomos of 
Autocephaly and the creation of the OCA—with the subsequent 
“meaningful storm,” in the words of Fr Alexander Schmemann. 
Though communion between the OCA and all the other local 
churches was not broken, the position of the OCA remains 
ambiguous: the autocephaly is accepted by most Slavic churches 
(Moscow, Bulgaria, Georgia, Poland, and Czech and Slovakia); 
it is rejected by the predominantly Greek-speaking churches 
(Constantinople, Greece, Cyprus, Alexandria, and Jerusalem); 
while other churches take a neutral position (Antioch, Serbia, 
Romania). 

Questions of Autocephaly and Jurisdiction 

The autocephaly of the OCA raised a number of issues that remain 
unresolved: 

The first of these is the process of granting autocephaly. In your 
presentation, you make it seem simpler than the far messier reality. 
First, no canons deal explicitly with the issue. And historically, in 
just about every case, autocephaly occurred as a fait accompli , only 
gradually accepted by Constantinople and the other local churches. 
The Church of Russia is a case in point: Moscow was de facto 
autocephalous for a century and a half before 1593, when this was 
formally recognized by Constantinople, and only under duress. 
Similarly, the numerous national churches that arose in the 19th 
century after the collapse of the Ottoman Empire achieved their 
autocephaly with only grudging acceptance, often post factum, 
by the Ecumenical Patriarchate, which was seeing its once vast 
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jurisdiction slip away. One could therefore question the notion that 
Constantinople alone can grant autocephaly. Rather, is it not more 
appropriate to say that the role of Constantinople is to reflect a 
consensus among all the Orthodox Churches in recognizing a local 
church as autocephalous, usually some time after the autocephaly 
has been declared? 

But there is also a deeper question, also raised by your paper, about 
the very nature of autocephaly. You accurately point out that many 
of the 19th-century autocephalous churches were created along 
nationalistic lines and were modeled less on the Church’s canonical 
tradition than on the European nation state. Clearly, the very 
notion of autocephaly needs careful examination and correction. 
Surely autocephaly cannot mean absolute independence, with no 
accountability whatever to other local churches! In this regard, 
the actions of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in calling together the 
primates of the local churches are a welcome step. 

This raises as well the acute issue of ethno-phyletism which, 
though condemned by a pan-Orthodox council in 1872, remains a 
problem to this day. Indeed, recent moves by both the Patriarchates 
of Russia and Romania to unite all their compatriots living in 
“diaspora” under their jurisdiction clearly violates the principle of 
territoriality, even if it responds to certain pastoral needs. On this 
issue, I believe that the Ecumenical Patriarchate and the OCA are 
in full agreement. 

Your presentation appeals as well to Canon 28 of Chalcedon to 
justify Constantinople’s claims of jurisdiction over the “barbarian 
lands.” According to this interpretation, the barbarian lands are 
those territories which are not part of the ancient patriarchates or 
any of the newer Orthodox churches—and thus include North and 
South America, Australia, and much of Asia. This claim, more than 
any other, is disputed by a number of churches, as well as church 
historians and canonists. We need not rehearse the arguments here, 
but suffice it to say that Constantinople’s appeal to this canon is quite 
recent. In fact, when then Archbishop Meletios Metaxakis founded 
the GOA in 1923, he was Archbishop of Athens, and the GOA 
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was under the jurisdiction of the Church of Greece. Only after he 
became Ecumenical Patriarch did he transfer the GOA under the 
Ecumenical Throne, and began to appeal to Canon 28. Even earlier, 
during the 18th and 19th centuries, when Russian missions spread 
eastward to Siberia, China, Japan, and Alaska, Constantinople 
raised no objections and made no such jurisdictional claims. 
Admittedly, during this period, the Ecumenical Patriarchate, still 
under the Ottoman yoke, was hardly in a position to do so, and 
it was concerned primarily with Orthodox (or “Rum”) Christians 
within the Ottoman Empire, and not with world Orthodoxy. 

The fundamental issue here concerns the interpretation of 
the ancient canons and their applicability today. Are the canons, 
including the famous Canon 28, laws that bind the Church for all 
time? Or are they applications of the Gospel at a given time and 
place, reflecting particular and limited circumstances, and thus 
adaptable to meet the pastoral needs of each epoch? In reading the 
canons, are we to read them literally, or are we to seek the theological 
rationale behind them? Are all canons equally important and valid, 
touching on the essence of the faith, or can they be broken down 
into disciplinary and dogmatic categories? On all these issues, there 
is a broad diversity of opinions among theologians and church 
leaders, and these questions are in need of careful examination. 

The Episcopal Assemblies and the OCA 

The recent creation of the episcopal assembles in the so-called 
“Diaspora” is a welcome development, as well as a positive expression 
of the role of the Ecumenical Patriarchate to unify the Orthodox, 
who are split into multiple jurisdictions. At the same time, the 
structure of the episcopal assemblies to some extent reflects exactly 
the kind of ethno-phyletism that is criticized in your paper, with 
jurisdictions treated as “colonies” of the mother churches. The 
bishops in the Americas were not involved in the discussions leading 
up to the formation of the assemblies, and there is no adequate place 
for the OCA, which has no “mother church ” 

Nevertheless, the OCA, as the second largest jurisdiction in North 
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America, is absolutely committed to participate in the assembly 
process, which we hope will lead to a united, autocephalous church 
in America. We are therefore relieved that a way was found for the 
OCA to participate, even if our metropolitan is not seated on the 
executive committee. We are, of course, aware that the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate does not recognize the validity of our autocephaly, 
though we stand absolutely committed to the principle that America 
needs a fully autocephalous or autonomous, local church. Thus 
we see our autocephaly as only a first and provisional step toward 
unifying all the Orthodox in America. 4 In fact, were the episcopal 
assembly to propose such a united, territorial church, recognized by 
the Orthodox churches worldwide, we would willingly join such an 
effort—in fact, we pray for just such an outcome. 

Conclusion 

In theory, the solution should be simple. The ecclesiology that 
lies behind the Orthodox canonical tradition calls for a local, self- 
governing church in each place, with a council of bishops headed by 
a primate, and in a relationship of communion and accountability 
with all other local churches. However, because of the vicissitudes of 
history, as well as human sin, we have placed many obstacles along 
the way. Often, ethno-phyletism or various geo-political agendas 
obscure our vision. The meaning of autocephaly, as well as the way 
to achieve it, needs to be clarified. On these issues, I believe we all 
fully agree. 

The first step toward a solution is precisely the kind of face-to- 
face, frank, and open dialogue that has taken place here at this 
symposium. We are particularly grateful to you, Fr Elpidophoros, 
for agreeing to come speak, and especially for the frankness of your 
remarks. We hope that this, alongside the work of the episcopal 
assembly, will lead to a positive resolution to the issues that, despite 
our unity as Orthodox, still divide us. 


4 Hie OCAs Tomos of Autocephaly itself states that it is provisional, in the sense 
that it is a stepping-stone toward full administrative unity. 
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Historical Method and Competing Logics: 
A Response to Archimandrite Elpidophoros 
Lambriniadis 

Elizabeth H. Prodromou 1 


Introduction and Method 

When asked by the organizers of the conference Hellenism and 
Orthodoxy 2 to offer a comment on the presentation by Archimandrite 
Elpidophoros Lambriniadis, 3 several reasons prompted me to 
enthusiastically accept the invitation. I will return to identify 
those reasons at the conclusion of this comment, which elaborates 
on the schematic outline that I presented at the conference whose 
proceedings now constitute this special issue on “Hellenism and 
Orthodoxy.” 

A comment necessarily restricts me to a laconic treatment of a 
matter that is, in fact, remarkable for its intellectual complexity and 
existential urgency: the "... perception of the Church of Constan¬ 
tinople with regard to the ecclesiastical situation in the United 
States and... [the Ecumenical Patriarchate s] vision for the future of 
Orthodoxy in this land [i.e., the United States].” 4 Therefore, given 
space constraints, I will concentrate exclusively on one key aspect of 
Lambriniadis 5 reflection on the problematic of “Greek Orthodoxy, 

1 All views expressed in this article are those of the author alone and in no way re¬ 
flect the views of or bind the United States Commission on International Religious 
Freedom, on which the author serves as Vce Chair. The article reflects the author’s 
research in her academic capcity as Asst. Professor of International Relations at Bos¬ 
ton University. 

2 St Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary’s Annual Summer Symposium 2010: 
Hellenism and Orthodoxy (Crestwood, NY: 10-12 June 2010). 

3 Archimandrite Elpidophoros Lambriniadis, “Greek Orthodoxy, the Ecumenical Pa¬ 
triarchate, and the Church in the USA.” Paper presented at the conference in note 2. 

4 Lambriniadis, 421. 
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the Ecumenical Patriarchate, and the Church in the USA.” Specifi¬ 
cally, Limbriniadis’ methodological choice in favor of a histori- 
cized narrative of the linkages between Greek Orthodoxy and the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate deserves attention and deconstruction, 
for the hints offered regarding the causes and consequences of the 
divergence between Hellenism and Orthodox Christianity, as well 
as for the application of those insights to the current renegotia¬ 
tion of the relationship between the Ecumenical Patriarchate and 
Orthodox Christians in the United States. 

My reading of Lambrinidis’ text and the rationale for concentrat¬ 
ing my comment on the implications of his methodological approach 
is the product of my location at the interstices of political science and 
public policy. As a political scientist working on the linkages between 
religion, security, and democracy, especially within the regional space 
of Southeastern Europe and the Near East, I am continually struck by 
the persistence and repetition of certain conventions and stereotypi¬ 
cal assumptions which are commonly applied to Orthodox Christi¬ 
anity. Whether in research on European integration and enlargement, 
democratization in the Greater Middle East, or the interpretation 
and encounter of Orthodox theology with modernity, the standard 
claims of social science research around such issues posits either the 
incompatibility or the defensiveness of Orthodoxy, writ large , with 
the ideas, institutions, and processes identified as modern. 5 I have 
seen first-hand how this trope 6 has seeped into public policy debates 

5 Representative works in this genre include Nikiforos Diamandouros, “Cultural Dual¬ 
ism and Political Change in Greece,’’Juan March Institute Working Paper 1994/50, 
http //www.march.es/ceacs/ingles/publicaciones/working/archivos/1994_50.pdf, 
Samuel P Huntington, The Clash of Civilizations and the Remaking of World Order 
(NY Simon & Schuster, 1998), Keith R. Legg and John M. Roberts, Modern Greece. 
A Civilization on the Periphery (Boulder, CO- Westview Press, 1996). Representive 
of journalistic accounts that reproduce this conventional wisdom for broader read¬ 
ing audiences is Victoria Clark, Why Angels Fall: A Journey through Orthodox Europe 
from Byzantium to Kosovo (Picador, 2001). 

6 Maria Todorova offers a masterful critique of the origins, reiteration, and consoli¬ 
dation of these assumptions within the context of what she defines as the specific 
discourse of Balkanism. See Imagining the Balkans , updated edition (Oxford, UK. 
Oxford University Press, 2009). The centrality of Orthodox Christianity to the 
discourse and broader intellectual and applied rubric of Balkanism is explored in 
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which assume, even in cases where there is empirical evidence to the 
contrary, that Orthodox churches and peoples axiomatically support 
chauvinistic nationalism and authoritarian politics, extending to the 
use of force by states against their own citizens. 7 

What unifies the above corpus of scholar-practitioner literature 
which deals, as a whole, with Orthodox Christianity and interna¬ 
tional relations, is the absence of rigorous, nuanced, empirically- 
grounded, historical analysis. My research and policy experiences 
have convinced me that the most promising remedy for deficits in 
the scholarship on Orthodoxy and world affairs is to begin by think¬ 
ing about how to ask the questions and, then, to take great care in 
deciding what methodology we use to answer the questions . 

This conviction brings me to the focus of my comment on the 
Lambriniadis text. He has already identified the question, but at 
the core of his introspective on the connections between Ortho¬ 
doxy and Hellenism, which he treats in the form of a rumination 
on the vision of the Ecumenical Patriarchate for Greek Orthodoxy 
in America, is a single question: namely, how has Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity spread, diffused, expanded, beyond its original geographic 
and cultural origins? To ask Lambriniadis’ question in another way, 
would be to phrase it as follows. How can we make sense of the 
globalization of Orthodoxy, and how is the general experience of 
the globalization of Orthodoxy relevant for problematizing the 
relationship between the Phanar and the Orthodox jurisdictions/ 
churches in the United States? 

Lambriniadis’ questions, and especially, his methodology, 
converge neatly with the approach of the historical institutional¬ 
ist school in political science, 8 which emphasizes the importance 

Elizabeth H. Prodromou, “Paradigms, Power and Identity: Rediscovering Ortho¬ 
doxy and Regionalizing Europe” in John Madeley, ed. Religion and Politics, series of 
International Library of Politics and Comparative Government (Ashgate Publishing 
Limited, 2003). Also, see the special issue of Balkanologie on “Europe du Sud-Est: 
histoire, concepts, frontieres,” Vol. Ill, No. 2, December 1999. 

7 See, for example, The Other Balkan Wars. A 1913 Carnegie Endowment Inquiry m 
Retrospect with a New Introduction and Reflections on the Present Conflict by George F. 
Kennan (Washington, DC: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1993). 

8 For a classic summary of the historical institutionalist methodology, see Paul Pierson 
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of ideas and institutions as primary causes of and explanations for 
patterns of historical change. Indeed, a focus on how Orthodox 
ideas (dogma/doctrine) and institutions (the Church qua eucha- 
ristic community comprised of hierarchical, clerical, and lay strata) 
interact to produce a conception of and engagement with the world, 
time, and history, offers great promise for analyzing the spread of 
Orthodoxy in global context. 

What insights can we garner from Lambriniadis’ historicized 
treatment of Orthodoxy's spread into global context, keeping in 
mind the broader problematic of this conference, which is the 
nature of the linkages between Orthodoxy and Hellenism? 

Orthodoxy in Global Context, and Relations between the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate and Orthodoxy in America 

First and most broadly, Lambriniadis' exploration of Orthodoxy 
and Hellenism turns on his treatment of the content and evolution 
“... of the phrase ‘Greek Orthodoxy,' [in terms of] its relationship to 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate,” 9 by which he requires us to recognize 
the existence of two distinct worldviews—Hellenism and Orthodox 
Christianity—whose integral origins, as well as synergies and 
tensions, lie in the specific “...political, administrative and cultural 
context of the Roman Empire.” 10 In a word, history matters. Yet, 
what may seem a self-evident observation about the historical 
particularity of the founding conditions of the early Roman Empire 
is far from simple. Instead, history reminds us that Christianity and 
Hellenism in the Roman Empire were foundationally correlated 
as ecumenical and universal worldviews, respectively. Furthermore, 
Lambriniadis’ narrative forces us to problematize over the nuanced, 
subtle, yet critically important, distinctions that emerged between 
two concepts —ecumenical and universal —that are usually deployed 
as absolute synonyms. 

and Theda Sckocpol, “Historical Institutionalism in Contemporary Political Sci¬ 
ence,” in Ira Katznelson and Helen V Milnder, eds , Political Science The State of the 

Discipline (NewYork W W Norton & Co , 2002) 

9 Lambriniadis, 421 

10 Ibid 
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When informed into the institutional (i.e., administrative and 
organizational) structure of the early Church, the correlation, 
compatibility, and synergy between ecumenical and universal world¬ 
views implied that the addition of the “Greek” prefix to Orthodoxy 
was understood as the equivalent of “Hellenism” as prefix to Ortho¬ 
doxy; while cumbersome, “Hellenism Orthodoxy,” as a synonym for 
“Greek Orthodoxy,” clarifies the fact that the “Greek” prefix was a 
universal, linguistic and cultural marker that reinforced, rather than 
contradicted or stood in tension to, the ecumenical nature of Ortho¬ 
doxy. Lambriniadis amplifies the above point in observations about 
the “syncretism, multiethnicism (sic) and multiculturalism” 11 of the 
Roman Empire, as well as in references to Hellenism (i.e., the Greek 
language and thought) as intellectually and linguistically intrinsic to 
the ideas and institutions that grew out of the codification of “Apos¬ 
tolic teaching, the Church experience and the Patristic tradition.” 12 

However, correlation should not be mistaken for unity and 
sameness, and indeed, the tensions between the universality of 
Hellenism and the ecumenicity of Orthodox Christianity begin 
to emerge quickly with the expansion of the Church in the East 
beyond the incubatory geographic space of the Eastern Patriarch¬ 
ates and into the geographic regions of Southeastern Europe and, 
gradually, to Russia. 

While Lambriniadis presents an overly stylized depiction of the 
spread of Hellenism with the embrace of Christianity by the Slavic 
populations in Southeastern Europe and Russia, 13 his account leads 
to the second crucial point about Orthodoxy in global context. 
Specifically, tensions and differences between Hellenism as univer¬ 
sal philosophy and Orthodoxy as ecumenical worldview began to 
be revealed—arguably, as early as the medieval period, but most 
incontrovertibly, during the Ottoman period—in the reactions of 
the South Slavs and Romanians against what they perceived as the 

11 Ibid., 422. 

12 Ibid., 423. 

13 Although he concentrates on the transmission of Orthodoxy to Slavic populations, 
Lambriniadis’ arguments are just as easily applied to the Romanian and Illyrian (Al¬ 
banian) populations of the Balkans. 
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disproportionate Greek influence—understood in cultural and 
political terms—over both doctrinal interpretation and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal control in the Church. 14 

What bears emphasis, however, is the mechanism by which 
those tensions were catalyzed, and the implications of those 
mechanisms. The history of the spread of Orthodoxy belies a 
break with a geographic model, and a shift to a territorial model, 
of ecclesiastical organization. This shift implied a change in the 
very ideas and institutions by which the Church conceived of 
and engaged in its transformative mission as it spread the Gospel 
message. Lambriniadis , brief discussion of the consolidation of 
the administrative and organizational structure of the Church in 
Byzantine times along geographic lines is instructive. Regardless 
of ethnicity, language, or race, the “Roman Christian would be a 
member of the Church under the one Bishop of a particular city 
that served as either temporary or permanent residence.” 15 In short, 
“the basis and criterion of organization was always geographical, 
with one bishop elected for every city, to whom all inhabitants of 
the region were submitted without any discrimination (linguistic 
or other),” 16 according to the Pauline injunction. 17 

If the geographic model of the Church reinforced the syner¬ 
gies between the universality of Hellenism and the ecumenicity of 
Orthodoxy, the shift to a territorial model accentuated the tensions 
between Hellenism and Orthodoxy. What accounts for the shift ? 
Lambriniadis highlights several well-known developments, and 
there is an extensive, inter-disciplinary literature that analyzes and, 
increasingly, contests the interpretation of the causes for the discon¬ 
nections between Hellenism and Orthodoxy. 18 

14 For varying treatments of this point, see Dennis P Hupchick, The Balkans from Const - 
antmople to Communism (New York Palgrave Macmillan, 2002) and Barbara Jelavich, 
History of the Balkans, vols 1 & 2 (New York- Cambridge University Press, 1983). 

15 Lambriniadis, 422. 

16 Ibid 

17 Gal 3:28. 

18 Especially useful treatments include Dusan I Bjelic and Obrad Savic, eds , Balkan 
as Metaphor' Between Globalization and Fragmentation (Cambridge, MA. MIT 
Press, 2002), Paschalis Kitromilides, Enlightenment, Nationalism, Orthodoxy: 
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Therefore, attention deserves to be focused, instead, on the 
conceptual distinction and consequent operational differentiation 
between geography and territory, because the Churchs reframing of 
how to think about space and boundaries had direct consequences 
for the implementation of an institutional strategy for dealing with 
the global spread of Orthodoxy—with crucial implications for the 
contemporary issue of relations between the Ecumenical Patriarch¬ 
ate and Orthodox churches in America. 

The erosion of the geographic model and its replacement by a 
territorial model had begun with the fragmentation of European 
Christendom, with the divergence between the Greek East and 
Latin West 19 —in other words, with the proto-footprint of The Great 
Schism. The geographical model was initially compromised when 
the barbarian invasions produced an administrative restructuring 
in the Western Roman Empire, based on an operational logic of 
power, as well as identity markers of tribe, ethnicity, and language. A 
similar weakening in the capacity to sustain the geographic model in 
the Orthodox Church occurred in the Eastern Roman (Byzantine) 
Empire, albeit for very different reasons. Signal experiences, 
however, were the event of the Fourth Crusade, which began 
the reconstruction of Orthodoxy as suffix to the reconstructed 
version of Hellenism, reduced to ethno-linguistic, Greek identity; 
as well as the longue duree of Ottoman rule over Orthodoxy, 
given that the millet system formally compromised the Church’s 
geographic model by restructuring the Ecumenical Patriarchate as an 
ethnarchy whose political and religious prerogatives were explicitly 
territorialized. 


Studies m the Culture and Political Thought of Southeastern Europe (Surrey, England: 
Variorum, 1994); and, J. Sutton and W. van den Bercken, Orthodox Christianity and 
Contemporary Europe (Louvain, Belgium: Peeters Publishers, 2003). 

19 See Deno J. Geanakoplos, Byzantine East and Latin West: Two Worlds of Christen - 
dom m Middle Ages and Renaissance (Oxford, UK: Basil Blackwell, Ltd., 1966); An¬ 
drew Louth, Greek East and Latin West: The Church ad 681-1071 (Crestwood, NY: 
SVS Press, 2007); and, Phillip Sherrard, The Greek East and the Latin West: A Study 
m the Christian Tradition , 2nd ed. (Athens- Harvey & Co., 1995). 
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Historical analysis reminds us, then, that the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate had been "... organically shaped in the historical context 
of a non-ethnic, ecumenical Empire ... recorded and codified in the 
decisions of the Ecumenical Councils ... [with] ...the organization 
of Church life purely on the basis of geographical criteria and not 
any linguistic or ethnic origin. 20 At the same time, the expansion of 
Orthodox Christianity, as well as profound changes in the original 
historical context in which the Ecumenical Patriarchate was shaped, 
help to explain the unmistakable shift toward a territorial model 
and the fissure between Orthodoxy and Hellenism. Both types of 
change constitute the confining conditions in which the renego¬ 
tiation of relations between the Phanar and Orthodox churches in 
America is taking place. 

This is the third and final point deriving from a historical institu¬ 
tional reading of Lambriniadis’ text. In short, the spread of Ortho¬ 
doxy in global context has been definitively shaped by the forma¬ 
tion of a world order according to the hegemonic power of the state 
and the dominant ideology of nationalism. Indeed, embedded in 
Lambriniadis’ theological exposition is a political science subtext 
whose salience deserves mining and critical analysis. Specifically, 
Lambriniadis’ narrative strikingly exposes what I would identify as 
the logic of Westphalianism as the source of an unrivalled, continu¬ 
ing pressure on the Church’s conceptualization of and interaction 
in contemporary global context. It is the logic of Westphalianism 
that informs the ideational and institutional parameters which, 
until recently, have largely driven the course of relations between 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate and the various Orthodox jurisdic- 
tions/churches in the United States. 

What do I mean by the logic of Westphalianism? I refer to the 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648, which marked the formal origins of 
the state as the unit for world order; the entity of the state, coupled 
with the ideology of nationalism had, by the early 20th century, 
remapped all of Europe and, indeed, via European imperialism, the 
globe. The consolidation of a global order built on the nation-state 


20 Lambrimdiads, 427. 
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has imposed a global map based on state, territory, and non-religious 
community, on the oecumene of the Ecumenical Patriarchate; after 
all, the origins of the state and nationalism intrinsically involved a 
renegotiation and subordination of religious authority and opera¬ 
tions to the nation-state. 21 

There is ample evidence suggesting that the Ecumenical Patri¬ 
archate recognized the implications of the logic of Westphalian- 
ism, even if the Church has never labeled the phenomenon as such. 
After all, Lambriniadis references the widely-cited examples of the 
Phanar s condemnation of ethnophyletism, and the Helladification 
(exclusivist territorialization) of Hellenism, both of which ruptured 
the correlation between Hellenism and Orthodoxy. Moreover, the 
collapse of empires in late-19th and early-20th-century Europe, 
as well as the globalization of the nation-state with imperialism, 
marked the disintegration of ecclesial unity that had been orga¬ 
nized geographically and transnationally. 

The logic of Westphalianism is at the core of the complexities 
of relations between the Ecumenical Patriarchate and Orthodox 
jurisdictions/churches in the United States, and lest it be overlooked, 
is at the crux of the challenges to the project of Orthodox unity in 
America. How so? Given impositions of space, I turn to concluding 
remarks by way of sketching some responses to that question. 

Conclusion 

Prior to the era of the nation-state, the globalization of Orthodoxy 
occurred via a clear methodology. When Orthodoxy spread to 
regions beyond the boundaries of the Roman Empire, pastoral 
responsibility for these regions was assigned to the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate, and the geographic model entailed the creation of 
“jurisdictions of the Churches and Patriarchates ... [codified and 
validated by the previous decisions of] ... the Ecumenical Councils 

21 Excellent discussions of my claims about the logic of Westphalianism can be found 
m Richard A. Falk, The Declining World Order: Americas Imperial Geopolitics (New 
York: Routledge, 2004) and, especially as related to the state and religion, Daniel 
Philpott, “The Religious Roots of Modern International Relations,” in World Politics 
52 (January 2000). 
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[thereby]... assuring and expressing the Pan-Orthodox [ecumenical] 
conscience and consent.” 22 

The relatively protracted lack of consensus on the pastoral prerog¬ 
atives of the Ecumenical Patriarchate over all Orthodox Christians in 
the United States, which presumes the eventuality of an Orthodox 
Church unifying all current jurisdictions, underscores the potency 
of Westphalian logic on the ideas and institutions of the Church 
writ large . Lambriniadis illustrates the point, when he states that 

The canonical question that arises is the following: Does the 
territorial expansion of a state comprise a self-evident exten¬ 
sion of the jurisdiction of that Church in that particular 
region? And by analogy: Does the development of mission¬ 
ary activity in a geographical region outside a particular juris¬ 
diction at the same time imply a claim by that jurisdiction? 23 

The response to this question was historically resolved by the 
application of Canon 28 of the Fourth Ecumenical Council. 
However, the sharp disagreements over the relevance and inter¬ 
pretation of that canon as applied to the primacy and authority of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate vis-a-vis Orthodox Christianity in the 
United States can only be understood within the logic of the stat- 
ism of Westphalia. 24 The associated, equally intense debates about 
jurisdictional unity, which turn on matters of institutional power 
and language of administration and worship, also indicate that the 
universality of Hellenism has been significantly captured by the 
Westphalian ideology of ethno-nationalism. 

Indeed, I mentioned at the outset that there were several reasons 
why I eagerly accepted the conference organizers’ and editors’ invita¬ 
tion to write a comment on the Lambriniadis text. Most importantly, 
the text required that I reflect on my nagging unease about the schol- 

22 Lambriniadis, 427. 

23 Ibid. 

24 A fascinating analysis of the interpretive differences utilized to justify application of 
Canon 28 of the Fourth Ecumenical Council within the context of contemporary 
geopolitics—i e., using the logic of Westphalia—is provided by Alicja Cyranovic, 
“The Attitude of the Moscow Patriarchate Towards Other Orthodox Churches,” 
Religion ., State & Society , 35 4 (Dec. 2007). 
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arly treatment of the engagement of “... the Church of Constantino¬ 
ple with regard to the ecclesiastical situation in the United States and 
... [associated] vision for the future of Orthodoxy in ... [America].” 25 
Lambriniadis’ text, by virtue of his methodological decision to histo- 
ricize the topic, was an enlivening call for an inter-disciplinary inquiry 
into what has been far too frequently conceived as an exclusively theo¬ 
logical issue. I have attempted to respond to that call by demonstrat¬ 
ing how social science analysis provides useful tools for understanding 
the stalemate over relations between the Old World Patriarchates and 
New World churches, distilled in the challenges to the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate’s primacy based on Canon 28 of the Fourth Ecumenical 
Council, and woefully expressed in the institutional fragmentation 
and cleavage of Orthodoxy’s jurisdictional multiplicity in America. 

Also crucial to my affirmative response to participate in the 
conference was a sense of responsibility to appreciate the openings of 
the recent events of the Pre-Conciliar Pan-Orthodox Conferences 
in Cyprus and Switzerland, as preparation for a Great and Holy 
Council to be convened by the Ecumenical Patriarchate, as well as 
the establishment of the Episcopal Assembly of North and South 
America. As a social scientist, I view the simultaneity of these 
efforts as suggestive of the ways in which the ideational and insti¬ 
tutional resources of Orthodoxy are being retrieved, mined, and 
redeployed, with fascinating and hopeful possibilities for creating a 
global Orthodox ekklesia . The goal of my comment, then, has been 
to foreground a core theme developed in the Lambriniadis text and 
embedded in the conference: namely, to illustrate the analytical 
relevance of the logic of Westphalianism to both reveal, and encour¬ 
age a move beyond, its operational and existential dominance in the 
Orthodox Church in global context. 


25 Lambriniadis, 421. 
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Colonialism, Hellenism, and Missiology 
Chad Hatfield 


Colonialism 

Two months ago, at the banquet in Boston marking the formal 
inauguration of the Missions Institute, an Orthodox mission agency 
that serves both Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 
and St Vladimir’s Seminary, I heard His Eminence, Archbishop 
Demetrios say that “Orthodox missiology does not carry the kind 
of stigma that is associated with colonialism ” At the same gathering 
His Eminence told me that he thought I was a “straight shooter,” so 
I want to shoot straight here when I say that I fully agree—but there 
are qualifiers. 

I agree that in our Orthodox missiological history—and please 
note that missiology as a discipline or academic field of study is still 
so new that your spell-check does not know the word—we do not 
have the stigma or stain associated with empire building as is the 
case with Great Britain, Spain, France, the Netherlands and Portu¬ 
gal. In no other country where Orthodoxy is the dominant religion 
impacting the culture (with the possible exception of Russia) does 
one find a history of occupied geographical regions and the various 
indigenous peoples living within these occupied territories to have 
been part of our history or missiological endeavors. I will return to 
Russia later in this paper. For now, let us take a brief look at how 
European missions of the 19th and 20th centuries have been exam¬ 
ined in recent times. 

In the book Converting Colonialism: Visions and Realities in 
Mission History1706-1914 , edited by Dana Robert, Professor 
of World Christianity and History of Mission at Boston Univer¬ 
sity School of Theology, we find a devastating critique by histori¬ 
ans such as Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and William R. Hutchinson. 
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“In Hutchinson’s words missions provided the moral equivalent 
for imperialism 5 during the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, the height of European colonialism” 1 Further we read: 
“Missionary goals of religious conversion and social change, when 
functioning in a colonialist context, became a prime means of social 
control by expansionist powers over their nonwestern victims.” 2 
Roberts also cites the work of anthropologists John and Jean Coma- 
roff on Protestant missions done among the Sotho-Tswana peoples 
in South Africa as a primary tool that kept non-whites in subjuga¬ 
tion. I lived in South Africa during the 1980s, when apartheid was 
not yet dismantled. It was often said to me that South Africa must 
be ' one of the most Christian nations in the world.” I would cringe 
every time I heard this statement and asked how this could be true, 
when everything was divided along color lines. Looking back at 
how the Reconciliation Commission functioned in the immedi¬ 
ate post-apartheid days, it must be said that the Christianity which 
supported apartheid was challenged by another Christianity, and 
the gift of Christ from white hands guided the majority black and 
colored Christians through the transition that kept revenge at a 
minimum. This is still an unfolding story of how Christian truth 
prevails and is accepted into a new culture despite an often muddled 
and confused message that comes from those who bear the light of 
Christ to others. 

Professor Robert notes the following and then asks important 
questions when she writes: 

Regardless of ambiguous missionary relationships with 
colonial powers, indigenous converts in India, China, and 
West Africa remade missionary Christianity into their own 
images. Did modern colonialism “convert” the missionaries, 
or did the missionaries “convert” colonialism? 3 


1 Converting Colonialism: Visions and Realities in Mission History, 1706-1914 , ed. 
Dana L. Robert (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 2008), 1. 

2 Ibid., 2. 

3 Ibid., 20. 
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In the 1990s, the work of the missionaries of the colonial era had 
borne fruit that was the basis for the demographic shift that now 
makes the Christian majority non-European. Over two-thirds of the 
worlds Christian population is now found in Africa, Latin Amer¬ 
ica, and Asia. Archbishop Desmond Tutu has said that the Euro¬ 
pean missionaries came to Africa and gave the African peoples the 
Bible in return for African land and resources. Today, he is fond of 
saying that “we Africans are giving them the Bible back as they have 
forgotten the power of the Word of God.” The so-called “Global 
South” is now sending missionaries back to Europe, and even to 
North America, where decades of low-cal theology has produced an 
anemic race of people who have found themselves marginalized by 
their own consent. Secularism dominates in the countries founded 
on the Judeo-Christian tradition. Islam continues to grow in these 
same countries, where massive Christian cathedrals and churches 
attract more tourists than worshipers. Sunday Mass attendance in 
France stands at 2% of the population, though some 80% of the 
people identify themselves with the Catholic Church. The picture 
is not much different in the rest of Western Europe. Pope Benedict 
XVI, in his polarizing address at Regensburg in 2006, decried the 
loss of Hellenism in Western Europe—meaning, of course, more 
that the loss of a common ecclesial language (Latin) and a common 
cultural identity as Catholic Christians. His bottom line is our 
current inability to truly engage and dialogue with cultures and 
religions in today s world. 4 

The Christendom that was begun by the Catholic countries of 
Spain, Portugal, and France as part of empire building was judged by 
Protestant Europe as being “oppressive.” Dutch and British mission¬ 
ary societies were part of the development of trading companies 
and the military chaplaincies that served both civilian and military 
populations in occupied foreign territories. It is interesting to note 
that financial support for missionaries came from these commer¬ 
cial trading companies. These same financial supporters of Chris- 

4 See Pope Benedict XVIs address given at the University of Regensburg, 12 Septem¬ 
ber 2006. 
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tian mission also discouraged outreach to the local populations. 
Among the many reasons for this lack of encouragement to be 
responsive (the “Great Commission” of Matthews Gospel) is the 
fact that mistreatment and abuse of pagans is more easily justified 
than such treatment of “brothers and sisters in Christ”! Education, 
a centerpiece for missionary work, was seen as a potential problem. 
In Africa it was noted that 

Whites’ hostility to mission education drew heavily on their 
conviction that mission-educated blacks were “unusable” as 
laborers, “spoiled,” and “cheeky.” But there was apparently 
a deeper issue, the suspicion that blacks educated beyond a 
certain level would demand civil equality with whites, the 
full rights of citizenship. 5 

It should be noted, in fairness to the missionaries, that in the region 
that would become the Union of South Africa, just over 78% of 
missionaries favored some sort of franchise for Africans. 6 

Even with this brief overview it should be clear that for Orthodox 
Christians this colonial missiological model from the 19th and 20th 
centuries is not one that we should imitate. BUT, and here comes 
my first BUT, can we be so sure that we have not imitated or found 
useful parts of this model as Orthodoxy has been transplanted to 
new lands through the diaspora or economic ventures? In the past, 
we Orthodox have too often been overcome with a sense of “infe¬ 
riority,” and we have looked to the “powerful” for models. Sunday 
Schools, which are also relics of this same period of Western Chris¬ 
tian history, have been incorporated into our parish life, often with 
little consideration as to whether or not this model is the correct 
one for Orthodox Christians. In almost any Protestant tradition 
today, their leading educators recognize that Sunday Schools, or 
similar programs by other names, are largely failures. We continue 
to utilize this failed model, and I ask today whether we don’t need 
to examine our developing missiological efforts to ensure that we 
are not making the same mistake by using a failed model? 

5 Robert, 131. 

6 Ibid., 131. 
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Hellenism 

In 2003, while serving as the Dean of St Herman Orthodox Seminary 
in Kodiak, Alaska, I brought a mission-minded senior seminarian 
to this very room to hear Archbishop Anastasios (Yannoulatos) 
of Albania speak on the topic of Orthodox missiology. I am not 
alone when I say that His Beatitude is surely the great patriarch of 
contemporary Orthodox missiology. His work in East Africa and 
the story of the resurrection of Orthodoxy in Albania under his 
archpastoral guidance are inspirations for all of us. To help us grasp 
what is different in an authentic Orthodox approach to missionary 
work, I want to share some of his words taken from his book Facing 
the World: Orthodox Christian Essays on Global Concerns , published 
by SVS Press. He writes: 

The attitude of the Protestant world toward non-Christian 
religions has swung like a pendulum in recent centuries 
between antithetical views: from an extremely negative posi¬ 
tion (e.g., the dialectical theology of Barth and his followers) 
to the extremely positive position of the science of religion 
school (Otto, Heiler, and Benz), which relativized Chris- 
tiantity. Their various theories have shifted back and forth in 
this way between two extreme views, either hyper-rejection 
or hyper-acceptance of non-Christian religions. In Ortho¬ 
dox thought, which is based on twenty centuries of continu¬ 
ous coexistence with people of other religious beliefs within 
various cultural regions and across various cultural boundar¬ 
ies, and which has maintained the tradition of the undivided 
Church of the first ten centuries, the dominant tendency 
is to attempt to reach equilibrium and understanding and 
to remain in harmony with our tradition of catholicity and 
universality. It is worth noting that the generations of Chris¬ 
tians in the era when the New Testament canon was being 
established had a more conciliatory approach toward others. 

The views of Justin Martyr (d. 165) regarding the sperma - 
tikos logos are well known, as is the opinion of Clement of 
Alexandria (d. 215) that Greek philosophy is a “preparation, 
paving the way for him who is perfected in Christ and that 
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the Greeks had received certain scintillations of the divine 
word/” The universal character of divine innate religious 
feelings is particularly stressed by Eusebius of Ceasarea (d 
339). This great church historian accepts that “religion was 
naturally inherent in them, and he considers all people in all 
epochs who were dear to God and enjoyed the testimony of 
righteousness’ to have been ‘Christians in fact.’” 7 

Already it is clear that our Orthodox core belief that all human 
beings are created in the “image and likeness of God” brings a 
different foundation to our theology of mission. Pentecost is our 
constant reminder that all borders are now broken. The linguistic, 
ethnic, and cultural divisions have been transcended by the Word 
Incarnate. 

Again, hear the words of Archbishop Anastasios: 

Greek reason had already begun to seek something beyond 
itself, the very thing that it could not obtain knowledge of 
through its own powers: the nature and essence of the inef¬ 
fable. There were precisely the things it recognized and came 
to know through its acceptance of the gospel. Additionally, 
it discovered the faith and hope that lie beyond human 
logic. In the synthesis that was to follow, the Greek world 
used every cultural means of expression at its disposal to 
serve and preach the truth of the ineffable, which had been 
revealed by the crucified and resurrected Christ. 

From the very beginning we see a similar acceptance of 
local culture in other places in the east where local churches 
become consolidated, such as Armenia, Egypt, and Ethio¬ 
pia. Different cultures were accepted from the start, so that 
they could afterward be baptized and become transformed. 8 

This is the wisdom that formed the foundation for Orthodox 
Christian Missionary activity being born from Hellenic or Greek 
roots. Greek culture received Christianity from the hands of the 
Apostles, who came from a Semitic background and recorded for all 

7 Anastasios Yannoulatos, Facing the World: Orthodox Christian Essays on Global Con¬ 
cerns (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2003), 85-86. 

8 Ibid., 88-89. 
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of us the Bible in the Greek language. Out of this process came the 
drive to respond to the Great Commission of baptizing all nations. 
There was little question about how this model was most effective. 

The vernacular was used to teach, preach, and yes, in worship as 
well. We are proud and even boastful about the missionary endeav- 
ors of Saints Cyril and Methodius. Our missionaries, unlike the 
competing Latin Missionaries, used the Slavonic language among 
the Slavs and gave them the alphabet that bears the name of St 
Cyril. We need to remember that: 

Few events have had such importance in the history of 
the Church. Western Christendom was to lag behind for 
a considerable length of time before adopting this policy: 
the Protestants finally did so seven centuries later, during 
the Reformation, and it took the Roman Catholics eleven 
centuries, until the Second Vatican Council of our own day. 9 

So we may ask ourselves today if it is not time for us to recapture our 
own missiological tradition and great heritage. Should we not be 
asking if it is not our time to hear the words of Archpriest Georges 
Florovsky once again and to seek to “free ourselves from the models 
of western captivity,” including in missiology? In a world where 
so many identify Christianity with a history of domination and 
cultural genocide, is it not a sacred obligation for Orthodoxy to 
rise up from self-imposed ethnic ghettos and once again begin to 
present the Good News following our own model? Once again, His 
Beatitude reminds us of the method: 

The Byzantine concept of unity in the Christian world was 
not based, as in the west, on the creation of a decision¬ 
making and administrative center that sought to impose 
uniformity. Unity is not impaired by the existence of a vari¬ 
ety of outlooks, languages, customs, or political states. They 
did not seek to reduce everyone to a homogeneous mass, but 
to promote the individual characteristics and idiosyncrasies 
of each society. 10 


9 Ibid., 90. 

10 Ibid., 90. 
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As promised earlier, I now want to return to Russia, the expan¬ 
sion of whose borders certainly has a connection to the regions 
where their own missionaries were sent and where many were added 
to the list of our glorified saints. The first of these is St Stephen of 
Perm (1340-1396), the Apostle to the Zyrian people of Northwest 
Siberia. As a missionary he was 

... firmly opposed to forcing the Zyrians to adopt the 
Russian culture in order to convert. He wanted the natives 
to feel unencumbered when listening to the gospel, which 
could only come about by using their native tongue. Not 
everyone shared this philosophy. Some church officials, to 
the contrary, wanted him to cooperate as an agent of the 
State and help make his audience open to the Slavic culture. 

These officials believed that Stephen should use the Slavic 
language in his preaching; or if he was to make translations, 
then he should at least use Slavic letters. 11 

It is interesting to note that the alphabet that he used was neither 
Slavic nor Greek, but one based on ancient Zyrian ruins. 

The first Orthodox missionaries to land in the New World were 
sent in response to requests from the Russian-American Company 
based in Alaska. These monastic missionaries arrived in Kodiak from 
Valaam Monastery, on the Finnish/Russian border, on September 
24, 1794. Once again the historic Byzantine model was employed. 
Alaskan-based missiologist, Archpriest Michael Oleksa, describes 
their mission in these words: 

From the beginning the goal of the Valaam Mission to Alaska 
was to do the same (the Byzantine model) to establish an 
American Church, respecting and employing the languages 
and artistic culture of Alaska within the community of the 
Orthodox churches. 12 

The resistance to their ministry came not from the native people, 
who to this day regard Orthodox clergy as their defenders, but 

11 Luke Veroms, Missionaries, Monks and Martyrs: Making Disciples of All Nations 
(Minneapolis, MN: Light and Life Publishing Company, 1994), 59. 

12 Michael J. Oleksa, ed., Alaskan Missionary Spirituality (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 

2010 ), 7 . 
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from the officials of the Russian-American Company, who were 
corrupt and abusive. From the beginning Sugpiaq grammar and an 
Aleut alphabet were created to facilitate translations of Scripture 
and liturgical texts so that the people could worship in their own 
languages. 

Father John Veniaminov arrived from Russia in 1824. In due 
course the widowed priest would be consecrated as the second 
bishop for Alaska and we know him today as St Innocent. He 
strongly believed that to plant Orthodoxy in a new culture we must: 

— Communicate in the language of the local people. 

— Encourage local vocations to serve the people. 

— Educate them in local seminaries. 

It is no surprise to find that this model works—even today. Yet, as in 
his time there is often still resistance. 

The Hieromonk Cosmos (Grigoriatis), tragically killed in 1989 
while serving as a missionary in Zaire, was bothered 

that the people attending services understood almost noth¬ 
ing of what the chanters were singing. For this reason, he 
would stop 4-5 times during the course of a service and 
explain what was happening and what he was doing. ... It 
was a great desire and concern of his that the liturgical books 
of our Church be translated. He would often say ... Wont 
someone be found to translate these books? 13 

I can continue to give more examples from our Orthodox history, 
the lives and our saints and contemporary missionaries, but this 
is enough for now to make the point that the dynamic of our 
missiological tradition has a very long reach to our Hellenic 
foundations, which are common to every canonical Orthodox 
tradition. 


13 Demetrios Aslamdis & Monk Damascene Grigoriatis, Apostle to Zaire (Thessalom- 
ca: Uncut Mountain Press, 2001), 95. 
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